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Years elided on, cach summer regularly bringing | fan age when} 10 patern: l commant ds in trifles should 
ihe family to Stanoiki, and winter as regularly tran a interfere with his will and pleasure, ordered Pavel to 
porting them to Lemberg. During this time but lit }} wait for him at the po 1, to oll out the exact place 
tle perceptible change took place i the several I per) where the beavers might be seen. 
sonages of this drama, with the exc: nof Cc || He came, with his young friends , full of eagerness 


who was now verging upon ninet en, “a okin Ie a 1d || for the sport, riding at a gallop to the spot where Pavel 


demeaning himself like a town-bre: pee r. He had, |) an la few more villagers stood expecting him. Years 
latterly, attended lectures at the Lemberg universjts | had not en d Casimir’s dislike to the surly pea- 
but a recent duel between a Polish and a German noble-!| sant who had been the butt of his childish persecution ; 


f opinion, political and || when, ther refore, divers means of attracting the crea- 


man, occ stoned by difference of opinion, political and |} 

national, which had ended fatally to the former, had in-|] tures to the surface had beey resorted to in vain, he 
duced many cautious mothers, and among = Casi- |} exclaimed 

mir’s, to recall their sons until the first dist goed “That dog has again been lying! How dare you, 
heat produced by this affair shoul db ave sub ide ‘asi-|{sirrah, look at me thus? By my honour, I think the 


‘llow lias a mind to be insolent! Where are the 


» 


| 
} 
mir had gained but little by his short and irre cecler st 
tendance at college. The only fhin ¢ he deigned to | 
borrow of the Germans was their smoking propensity 
and he was, indeed, seldom now seci without a pipe 


? 

| 

n é | 

beavers -—can none of you say? 

| The peasants looked stolidly at Pavel, who at length 
|answered, in a voice tremulous with suppressed emo- 
! 
| 


in hismouth. He was at this time a fatr, aristocratic | ton— 
youth, seeming by rapid growth to have somewhat}} “Doubtless they are gone into the hollows of the 


. 


‘ ‘ . ‘ yj <<. 1 
undermined his strength, with that mingled air of in-| 
dolence and grace which constitute what is c minonly | 
called an clegant person; but there was about his mouth, || oneof the young men, so sensing Casimir that, turning 


rocks—it is the way with these animals when seared.” 
“A precious goose-chase we have had of it,’’ said 


already ornamented with an incipient moustaclic, and in|} to Pavel with rage, he cried— 
pie ; || 
his light grey eyes, a feline expression that marred the|}} “If I find that you have deceived me, by all that is 


| 
| 
effect of a countenance whic! h, despite its effeminacy, | sacr 1, Vil break every bone in your body!” 
might have been termed handsome. ' Pavel, with expanding nostrils, lashing eyes, and 


The spring of the year 1845 was the first time that heaving chest, folded Lis arms, threw back his head, 
Casimir had visited the estate since his residence at}jand met sternly the eye of his young lord. Casimir, 
the university. He came accompanied by a few « excited beyond the pitch of endurance by this tacit 
friends who had proposed to assist him in whiling|}|though manifest defiance: 5 grasped his riding- -whip ner- 
away the tedium of a residence in the country ; aud||vously; and the scene might have had a tragie conclu- 
sion, had it not been interrupted by the general cry— 
“A beaver, a beaver!” 

No sooner was Casimir’s back turned, than Pavel 
walked off, making the best of his way to the village. 


~ 


tedious enough it proved, no ripple stirring the mo-| 
notonous, calm surface of the life at the chateau. Stull, 
one or two incidents occurred during this summer which, 
however trifling and insignificant to all appearance, as- 
sume some importance from their connection with after-||Casimir’s eye, however, was upon him. That he did not 
events, ieall him back was due to no feeling of kindness or mis- 
Ata considerable distance from the chateau, touch-!|trust. For the former he was too much spoiled—for 
ing the confines of the domain, there was a dark, deso-|| the latter too bold; but he remembered his father’s 
late. looking pool, surrounded by amass of rocks so em-|| interdiction about this serf, and felt that it would not 
bedded in the sand as to be little discernible from afar. || do to e: ury things too far; so he let him go, mentally 
In this pool Pavel, in his solitary roamings, had traced || resolving that when he neers be lord of the manor, 
4 colony of beav ers, abundant enough i in some parts of |} such a face as that | should not be seen within its boun- 
Galicia, though rare in others. His discovery soon be-||daries. And Pavel, as he wended his way home, mut- 
came the talk of the vill: ge, where it reached the ears || tered to himself —* When that young lord comes to the 
of Duski, who lost no time in communic ‘ating the intel- || estate, he must either let me depart, or there will be 
ligence at the chateau. Casimir immediately deter- |} war between us !” 
mined to visit the spot ; and, conceiving himself to be | | War between the vassal and the lord! What a 
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history of maligiant, merciless hatred on the one hand— 
ceaseless persecution from which there is no escape but 
in death ; or, on the other, a surprise in a lone place, a 
fierce struggle, and an unknown grave ! 

But Pavel was not the o nly one on the estate 
whom Casimir loved to aunoy. Instigated by his 
mother’s thoughtless remarks, he took it into his head 
that his father did not ove look k the peasants with suf- 
ficient care, and began to inquire into the most iniuute 
details connected with them, ina way that gave rise to 
a saying among the serfs, that he should have been thie 
steward’s son instead of the lord’s, showing such an apt 
disposition for his line of business. . His mother, with 
her usual blindness, called this narrow intermeddling 
an evincing of an early turn for affairs, whilst his father 
reproved it as often as it came under his coguisance. 
The Count loved his son, but he did not encourage those 
illusions about him which his mother so largely in- 
dulged. Ife saw what was true—that he was not de- 
ficient in talent, though it was rendered of little avail 
by mismanagement. He now put his trust in that great 
reforme:, the world, and hoped that the lessons of life 
would correct the evils of a bad education. 

In the shooting season, neither Casimir nor his friends 
spared the property of the peasauts; and again Pavel 
was destined to undergo an inte rview with the young || 
man, chance seeming to be as malicious in this respect 
as Casimir’s will had been formerly. Applying his |) 
semi-education to the doing of everything that came in| 
his way with more reflection and method than his eom- 
panions, Pavel had turned a picce of wasicland to 
account, by converting it into a nursery for fruit-trees 
—a rare effort in Gallicia, where the cultivation of A fr uit 
was long neglected, not so much owing to the c mate, 
hard and rot igh though it be, as to th e claisas of the} 
lord of the soil upon the produeec—a system which para- 
lyses all industry, and destroys alike | hope and energy. 
Pavel’s care and patience hi id been duly reward: a, aud 
a young orchard was now shooting forth, the first that 
had risen on the Stanoiki estate. 

One morning as he was musing over the tcreasing 
vigour of his young trees, the gamekcepers, accom- 
panied by twenty or thirty peasants, came in sight, and 
advanced dire etly towards him. The men presse di into 
the service of the da//ve were all of Pavel’s village, 
and had watched, with a sort of interest, the growth 
of his saplings; when, therefore, they were ordered, } 
an authoritative manner, to cut down the plantation, 
they hesitated, eyeing Pavel as if they expected some 
hint from bim in what manner to act. The head game- 
keeper, cither secing something dangerous lurking in 
Pavel’s dark eye, or doubting, in this case, ready com- 
pliance with his orders on the part of the boors, beat 
it precipitate retreat, but soon re-appeared, accompanied 
by Casimir himself. 

“ Again insolent! ’’ said the young Count, approach- 
ing Pavel— what means this ? Here i is a thicket we 
must have down, and you dare to oppose the game- 
keeper in his duty *” 

Payel siniled bitterly. 

“Will you answer when you are spoken to, varlet?’ 

“Tam no varlet of yours,” was the bold reply. 

Payel’s friends looked at him approvingly. Not so 
the young Count—could a look have killed, that mo- 
ment had been Pavel’s last. With a motion of his 


b] 


hand, he directed the peasants to proceed to the work 


of demolition, who now hastened to obey, managing. iq 

so doing, to form an effectual screen between Pavel 

and his tormentor, from behind which the former re. 

tired, unobserved, from the spot; but his little pla 

| tion was mercilessly laid bare. 

1 ies yd he said, when they next met, to those 
compelled to accomplish the -deeq— 


nla- 








twho had 
ci ’s weil; ‘ie he who plants another tree on this 
estate is not worthy to call Inmselfa Pole. The only 
relaxation of the slave is the brandy bottle. Be it so. 
i but remember this day, and never toil for those who, 
at best, reap where they have not sown, and destroy 
‘er they do not choose to reap.’’ : 
| But that summer the Count himself caused much 
discontent on the estate. Many of the peasants who 
‘had attempted to slur over part of their dues were re. 
minded of th em in no gentle manner. Arrears in kind 
were called in with severe exactitude—pecuniary arrears 
that had been overlooked for many terms were now 
rigorously claimed; and men who thought by produe- 
ing musty records to prove tliat their tenure obliged 
them but to so m: my Cavs’ work gratis, and to supply 
but a limited number of te ams, were made to feel the 
nullity of these cCocuments, and forced to accept what 
terms the Count or his steward chose to dictate. But 
‘the chief sub ject of complaint was at harvest-time. On 
L ost of the Gallician estates, at this season of the year, 
he peasants were entirely at their masters’ disposal ; 
saa whatever attention they might have to bestow 
upon their own land—be the n ature of the work never 
so pressing—the risk to their own harvest what it 
‘inight—they must toil incessantly until their masters’ 
| grain was gathered in.- Every year, at this period, great 
| discontent prevailed throughout the country ; and, in 
ithe autumn of 1845, the peasantry began. to quarrel 
m0 we seriously than heretofore with the exaction of 
|| these extra days of labour. The Count’s serfs, before 
following the example set them by those of the neigh- 
houring estates, Gotermines + to make an appeal to his 
cenerosity. They deputed envoys to him, selected 
Ifrom the old lest men on a property ; but they were 
ireccived with an explosion of rage most rare with their 
master, and “ie home seared and frightened. What 
ie iid not he claimed as aright, it was now determined 
ito establish by precedent; but the Count, who had 
foreseen this measure, threatened, if it were persisted 
in, to bring a regiment from Lemberg to settle the 
Gne ‘stion 
As ihe autumn advanced, however, the severity of 
these exactions suddenly relaxed. These contrary 
| movements of he ightening and lowering pressure being 
| simultancous throughout “the several circles of Gallicia, 
it was obvious that bc th depended on more than the mere 
r aprice of the landlords. Changes, too, in the family 
arrangements at the chateau were not a little puzzling. 
Th ere appeared to be no thought of removing to Lem- 
‘berg for the winter; and, par extraor dinaire, the 
Countess seemed perfectly resigued to the notion of 
faci ing the snows at Stanoiki. No ennui seemed now to 
scare away the guests, for the mansion was constantly 
‘full; and many were the surmises of the servants, the 
pease, and even the steward himself, upon the sud- 
‘den influx of visitors of all kinds and ranks, 50 
‘numerous, indeed, were they, that the castle being all 
insufficient to contain them, many flocked to the village 


| 
| 
| 
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linn, which, poor and despicable as was its accommo 
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Soon the matter be-| 
j 
| 


dation, was full to overflowing. 

gan to clear up. | | 
“You onght to come to the public-house sometimes, 

said a neighbour to Pav el one afte: 10on— ** queer 


mi 
here have been! 


things are going on, I promise you. 1] 
men there lately making a great talk « 
being itself again, and turning away oppressors—that 
is the Russians and the Germans. You, who can read | 
and write, might help us to understand these ques-| 
tious, Which I am sure one good half of us don’t. 
They say that if we were again Poles, with a king of 
our own, we should be happier.”’ 

“Happier, and retain our lords !—Ifow is that pos- 
sible?” said Pavel. 

«That’s what many say—but come and listen.”’ 

«J will,’ answered Pavel; and that evening he 
went to the tap-room, which was full of a heteroge-| 
neous assembly of strange beings. There were the) 
servants of the guests at the castle, some of the Count’s| 
servants too, a wandering pedlar, an organ-grinder, | 
and a mercantile agent ‘in a small way, from one of| 
the Sclavonie provinces. In opposite corners sat two} 
wandering tinkers, so like in form, features, general | 
colour, and aspect, that they might have been thought, 
but for their costume, offshoots of the same root; but | 
the tight hose, short cloak, and large sombrero of the | 
one, pointed him out as clearly to be a Croat, as the | 
matted locks and ragged habiliments, the cloak, that 
seemed but the shred of a blanket, marked the other 
asagipsy. Ata table sat an Arminian, with flowing 
white beard and peaked bonnet; and, not far from him, 
two Russians, with their broad, lew-crowned hats, coal- 
black beards, and that sly, roaming glance, cunning smile, 
aud ready cringe that belong to the enslaved. There, | 
too, was the Heiduck, in full costume, who, speaking | 
nothing but Magyar, a dead-letter to the rest, under- 
stood nothing that passed about him, and, consequently, 
wholly devoted himself to the corn brandy. The 
peasants of the estate, in their sheep-skin coats, crowded | 
the room to suffocation. But diversé as was the out-| 
ward appearance of the motley group, one general 
feature ran through the assembly—a certain look of 
wildness which proclaimed beings belonging to a less 
civilised state of society than is met with farther west. 

“Tt is a shame,’’ the pedlar was saying, as Pavel 
entered the room, addressing himself to the peasants 
generally —“it’s a shame that we Poles should be judged 
by German courts, in the German tongue. The Ger- 
mans are foreigners; and it’s our own fault if they be 
our masters much longer.” 

“Ay,” said the organ-grinder, “and much happi- 
ness you would enjoy with no one between you and 
your nobles. The laws of the empire are, at least, 
some protection. Ask the old folk how one fared in 
their day, and the days of their fathers. What mat- 
ters 1t whether the law be German or Polish, provided | 
t protect your lives and properties ? To fall back to the | 
Poles were thrusting your necks again into the old 
yoke, ” | 

“You would not lack leaders,” insinuated the ped- | 
lr, “On the other side the frontier, organization is | 
complete ; at Cracow, too, all is ready, and I have uo 
doubt if the peasantry hereabout were to rise, their 
uobles would put themselves at their head. Nay, I 
shouldn't wonder if they were already preparing to do 


| 
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“Why would you be Polish slaves?” interrupted 
the organ-grinder. “If the Emperor had his own way, 
you would have had proper schools in every village 
long since; but your nobles won't hear of it. What 
does the Emperor want of you but slight taxes, and 
jwilitary duty, which, at leasi, gives you bread, a home, 
aud raiment? ‘True, if the soldier fails m his duty he 
is punished ; but when he is sick he is tended—when 
he is aggrieved, he is righted—when he is old and bat- 
tered, he is looked after. Then the Emperor is your 
father and friend—he never interferes with your private 
affairs. Believe me, he stands between you and the 
rod.” 

«A tyrant!” exclaimed the packman, with violence, 
“who will allow no education but in German.”’ 

“ What does it signify whether it be in German or 
Polish, if you are not suffered to profit by it?” said the 
organ-grinder. 

‘When the Poles are restored to themselves, and 
are no longer slaves to the foreigner, the lords will 
soften the condition of their peasants,” urged the Pole. 

One yell of derision ran through the low chamber. 

“But Austria keeps her promises, and you know 
it,” persisted the organ-grinder. “ If a struggle begin, 
and you stand by the Emperor, you will have money, 
recompenses, indulgences; but if the Poles gain the 
day, the white and red plumes will be all for your 
lords, and the grey serge will still be yours. No soft 
down from that quarter will ever line your nest— 
don’t let yourselves be deceived.” 

‘Tf Poland were once more Poland,” vociferated 
the Polish agent—for such the pedlar evidently was— 
“vour tenures would, most probably, be converted 
into freeholds in gratitude for your exertions, in bring- 
ing about so happy a result.” 

“That song would be worth listening to,’’ said one 
of the peasants, a dense group forming around the 
disputants. 

“IIe who believes that, deserves the chains he 
wears!’ cried Pavel, stepping out from among them. 
“Recollect yourselves, my friends. Were our horses 
spared last spring, in making the road to the new 
quarry—those horses which we bred at our own risk 
and cost, fed whilst they were colts, and could be of 
no earthly use to us, and which, the moment we could 
reap benefit from them, were overburthened, exposed 
to the worst weather, fell ill, and died on our hands? 
Remember, too, how our petition this autumn, about 
the extra days of labour, was received by the Count, 
Will he compound for tithe? Remember what success 
has crowned your efforts to obtain that concession, 
and then trust to his gratitude if you will. Think you 
that, when you have thrown down the authority now 
standing between him and you, he will become as 
meek as a lamb? Why, to believe that, a man must 
lose all sense of what happened but yesterday.’’ 
“What difference can it make to your lord,” said 
the pedlar, “whether you pay rent in money or in 
feudal services ? ’ 

“That is not for us to decide,” said Pavel; * but 
we kuow the difference it would make to us. If he is 
willing to oblige us, nothing were more easy. It could 
have been done years ago. Don’t you see, my friends, 
the folly of such expectations ? If it were as he says, 
would the lords have been so obstinate in refusing ug 


— 
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$0—there’s a great stir this autumn in the castles,” 
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the nobles consent to our terms, accept a stipulated 
ground-rent in money, and leave us free to manage 
our cattle and our produce in our own way—unless 
they secure to us our liberty, we will have nothing to 
say to them or their plans. Slaves have no nation— 
no country—no religion—no hearths to defend. The 
slave is not a man, for the first effort of a man is to 
shake off slavery!” 

The pedlar made an attempt to recover his lost 
ground; but he was not heeded. Pavel’s speech had 
found an echo in every breast 
man, hitherto overlooked, suddenly became an “object 
of interest. 
Pavel had spoken, in so public a place, when every! 
word he uttered would, most probably, be reported at 
the castle ; and that quality commands the 1 respect of| 





man from further injury, the Gipsy, who was in the act 
of belabouring him, adroitly extracted his silver watch; 
and the Croat, having given vent to his spleen, beat a 
hasty retreat, before order was restored, with a pewter 
tankard, belonging to mine host, secreted under his 
cloak. 

The organ-grinder was then treated, with great rene. 
rosity, to an extra dram of brandy, at the cost of his 
enthusiastic audience. Pavel might have drenched 





himself in the liquid, if he had “Whed disposed to profit 


; and the silent, gloomy || by generous offers; but he had remained true to Noahs 


precepts of sobriety, and, wishing to ponder over what 


It required no little boldness to speak as | he had that evening seen and heard, he left the ale. 


|| house early. 
The follow ing morning, as he was about to leave his 
cottage, the latch of the door was raised from with. 


the masses, who naturally feel that men possessed of || out, anda stranger entered. He was fashionably dressed, 


it are alone fit to be leaders. And leaders are neces- 
sary to them, to bear the blame of all that happens, | 
to pay for failures, and become the scapegoats of the | 

many. Pavel that evening took his place in the hearts | 
of those whose cause he advocated. 

* You peasants w ould certainly gain nothing by the 
change,’’ put in the organ-grinder, taking advant: age| 
of the revulsion Pavel had ef ted i in favour of his' 
argument. ‘ You would be led, as of yore, to fight 
out your lords’ quarrels; and when you would be ab-| 
sent, struggling for a crown, battling for a question 
not your own, the opponents of your lords would fall 
upon your lands, and sack, burn, destro y,as they used 
to do in the good old times, when glori rious Poland w as | 
ever shedding its best blood on the fields of election.” 

“ My father would have died willin ie for his taal - 
said an aged peasant, shaking his he ad reprovingly a 
young rebel Sclavonia rising around him. | 

“Your father was of the date,” said Pavel, “ when 
men were content to lick the hand that struck them !| 
Thank God! we are not of that generation. Had we | 
seen that fidelity better repaid, perhaps we might | 
have known it too. However, we have a master who 
has never struck, nor wronged us in any way—the 
Emperor of Austria. 
those who seek to excite us against him 1—say, my | 
friends, what do they deserve ? ”—and he pointed, w ith | 
a threatening look, to the unfortunate Polish agent. | 

No sooner was the hint given than the peasantry fell | 
upon the pedlar, and, tearing from him his wares, | 
strewed them on the floor, which was soon littered wit] | 
pamphlets of the most inflainmatory nature, originally | 
destined, doubtless, to the enlightenment and warmit ng | 
up of such persons on the different estates, as shi ved | 
not the ignorance of the peasantry—apothecarics, stew 
ards, the larger farmers, and persons belonging to the 
courts of justiciary, overseers of mines, and so forth. 

Whilst some busied themselves in tearing the pamph- 
lets to shreds, otliers proceeded to give the unfortun: ate | 
man a drubbing, in which hands and feet were liber: lly 
employed ; the Hungarian, Croat, and Gipsy, strange to | 
say, leading the furious mates aught, though they did not | | 
comprehend its meaning. The Jews s, in the meanwhile, 





availed themselves of the general confusion to pocket, 
with inconceivable rapidity, whatever they could pick 
up from the floor, their eyes glistening with as much 
greediness as though the scattered, worthless tracts 
were so much pure gold, or as many diamonds. Whilst 
the host was endeavouring to save the unlucky pack- 





To hint we owe allegiance ; and | 


‘but his general appearance was not above that of a 


‘menial of some good house. Both stared for some 
time, as if endeav ouring to account for what seemed 
familiar in the features he gazed on—each asked him. 
'| self when, where, under what circumstances, he could 
‘| have seen the other. Pavel’s memory served him first, 
Though the face had grown worn and haggard, the 
features were still those of the man he had once met 
‘at Noah’s; and, extending his hand, he greeted him by 
name. 

“T was not mistaken, then? We have met before,” 
said the stranger. 

“To youremember this direction you once gave me?” 
said Pavel, handing him a crumpled paper. 

Loeb Hertz, having looked at it, smiled, and shak. 
i ine Pavel cordially by the hand, exclaimed—“ Yes, 
here I am, as active as ever, though not quite so young 
as when we last met, and with a heavier burden on my 
shoulders of what is called knowledge of the world; 
but T am on the wrong side of life, you on the right. 
You've grown into a proper man, more like a Calabrese 
‘than a Pole; however, I suppose the heart is in the 
right place, still all for the dear, torn country.” 

“T see what you will be‘at,” said Pavel; “but in 
this miserable hut we cannot talk over such matters. 
‘Let us walk into the open air, and I will freely tell my 
mind.” 

Loch Hertz consenting, they soon stood on the 
bank of the river. Come, be frank with me,”’ said 
Pavel. “What is your mission?—who sent you to me?” 

“Why, for that matter, I heard at the village inn, 
indeed the steward himself told me, that you were a 
man likely to have influence with the peasantry, and 
might prove useful in a rising.” 

“They judge me so at the castle, do they?” said 
Pavel, with a snecr. “It would be a pity to disap- 
point them. And so you are for the castle ?”’ 

“Why, yes, and no. There isa grand movement in 
contemplation, organised by the Polish refugees in 
Paris, which is to act at the same moment—at least 

such is the hope and plan—upon all the fragments of 
Poland at one and the same time; thus effecting union 
by a violent irruption. In Cracow ev erything is ripe. 
t is more difficult to move Russian Poland since its 
last severe lesson, but still we have good hope. And 
now the nobility of Gallicia are about to pave the way 4 
little with their peasantry before bringing them to the 
field.” 
“It’s very kind of them,” said Pavel, with enforeed 



























composure— they are not usually so anxious to con- 
sult our convenience.” 

«Do you mean to say, Jakubski, that you have no 
heart in the Polish cause ?’’ 

«Do you mean to say, Loeb Hertz, that you think 
it likely I should advocate it? Am TI not a serf ??’ 

«Do you think remaining faithful to Austria will 
shake off the fetters ?—Look at Bohemia, Moravia, 
Hungary, have they not the same oppressive game-laws, 

rivate courts of justiciary, feudal tenure? <A few 
shades more or less, it is the same all over the Austrian | 
dominions.”’ 

« And whose fault is it?” said Pavel, warming up. 
«] have often heard that the Emperor would willingly 
do away with the root, if one but let him. 
have travelled much must know the truth. 
make a clean breast of it.’’ 

«Why, I ambound to say,”’ answered his companion, 
“that I have often heard this asserted. Even in Rus- 
sia, it is firmly believed that the Emperor would long 
since have abolished slavery altogether, if it were not 
for his nolles.” 


oe Ty 


Then, shouldn’t we be fools,’’ said Pavel, with a 
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You who 
Come, 





bitter laugh, “to shed our hearts’ blood merely to in- 
crease the strength of our oppressors ? If that be vour 
mission, go back to those who sent you, and tell them 
that there is one Pole who loves freedom better than 
Poland.”’ 

“After helping your lords to shake off the yokes of 
Russia, Austria, aud Prussia, you could easily, being 
thousands to one, be more than a match for them, and 
make your own terms.”’ 

“Think you so?’ said Pavel incredulously—* I do 
not. But were it true,’’ he added passionately, “rather 
than they should have that one hour of triumph, 1] 
would shed every drop of my blood!—It is natural 
that you, who move about at your pleasure, and do 
with your existence what you pleasc—it is natural that 
you, | say, should feel none of the anger that I feel ; 
but I—you do not know-—you cannot guess what ] 
have suffered. I speak not of the early part of my | 
life—over that a dark shadow fell—let it pass; but | 
throughout, I have been a butt to persecution. When | 
I first came to this wretched place, a petition of mine | 
was presenicd to the Count—it contained but the | 
simple desire to be allowed to depart. I hoped then 
to begin a new existence. The boon was not only re- 
fused, but every possible hardship was added to the 
refusal. Still I dreamed but of departure; but how 
could I go when all the necessary papers, power, and 
what not, must be got from the authorities of my 
parish, who knew better than to legalize my absence | 
in the teeth of their master !”’ 

“It is a hard law,’’ said Loeb Wertz, “that binds | 
aman to the spot of earth on which he may happen to 
beborn, there to rot in poverty; when, perhaps, beyond 
the ridge of his native mountains, or the sand of his 
hative shore, wealth, hope, and joy, might be his. It 
1s a pity that a law so oppressive cannot be evaded.”’ 
“T thought so, too,’’ resumed Pavel; “ but a short 
time after my petition was rejected, an incident oceur- 
red in our village, which showed me the futility of the 
attempt, A young man, determining to quit the estate, 
took into his head that he would do so without leave, 
and one day he made off with himself, It appears he 
managed to procure himself a false wanderbuch, and | 
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got on tolerably well for a time; but at last the 
fraud was detected—he was severely chastised, and 
sent hither with a gendarme at his back, whose gun 
was ready charged, to clip his wing in case he should 
think of flying. Three times did he go, and three 
times was he brought back in the same manner, each 
time being punished more severely than the preceding 
one.” 

“ Unnatural tyranny! ”’ exclaimed Loeb Hertz. 

“ Well,’’ continued Pavel, “here I remained, de- 
sirous of being a soldier, but the lucky number never 
fell to my lot. Year after year, summer and winter, 
have I been exposed to all the petty annoyances of 
that Duski! My team was always chosen for the 
hardest, heaviest labour. I lost horse after horse— 
and I loved my horses. Every blow I struck by order 





‘cut to my very soul—and yet I must keep, and rear 


them, to be overtoiled from sheer malice to myself. I 
once had a favourite dog. One day I was crossing a 
forest; he was with me—he was no hunting dog—he 
could do no harm. I was myself unarmed—-I had not 
Hle was shot dead at my 
feet. And here, on this barren spot where we now 
stand, I had grown some fruit trees. I thought—I 
hoped they would escape the observation of my tor- 
mentors. See now—where are my trees!” He pointed 
to a few shapeless stumps. “ But even the worm will 
turn when trod upon. | have resisted long—endured 
much—struggled hard with myself. I have spent 
sleepless nights, feverish with the hot desire of re- 
venge! When such thoughts came too strong upon 
me, I intreated to be allowed to depart. I have com- 
bated my evil passions like a man; but rather than 
ficht side by side with them, and for them, I 
Ilowever, it boots not talking,” he continued, with in- 
ereasing energy—* I hate them with the hate of years 
—with a hate that has grown with my growth—that 
has been the only feeling of my desolate existence— 
and you think I would now assist them! Let them 
not wish me among their ranks—let them not seek to 
compound with their natural foes. Pshaw, they are 
mad with power! they think to command the heart as 
they erush the will.” 

“Poland,” said Loeb Hertz, losing his usual frivo- 
lity of manner, ard for once looking very grave— 
“ Poland has lost a son in you, but Liberty has gained 
one. 1, too, cherish the idea of a Polish republic— 
our nobles might help us to regain our country-—” 

“Never! ’’ interrupted Pavel. Let us not trust 
to so great a chance. If they attempt to rise, let them 
fight it out with Austria, and,” he added, triumphantly, 
“be crushed!” 

“And you thus put yourself in the hands of a 
stranger—one whom you know to be an agent ?”’ 

“Well,” said Pavel, “go and betray me if you will 
—I am sick of life! But you will not betray me,” he 
added, with a smile—* 1 read through: you years ago,” 
The men exchanged glances—they understood each 
other. ‘You must not, however,” said Loeb Hertz, 
“be as open with all emissarics that will come to you 
as you are with me.’’ 

“There are plenty of them about,” observed Pavel ; 
“there was an organ-grinder at the public-house last 
night, who may not be what he seems—he was for 
Austria, A pedlar, too—a consort of yours—” 

“Of course,’’ interrupted the other, quickly, “ Aus. 
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tria will try to keep the minds of the people steady, 
which it is our obvious mission to prevent—we have 
the clergy with us.” 

Ay, but there’s the robot against you,” said Pavel 
—you'll never be able to effect a rising.”’ | 

“If you understood your own interest,” persis sted | 
Loeb Hertz, “ you would assist us first to get Poland | 
back to ourselves, and then to make a republic of it.” | 

“T shall never swallow that bait,” said Pavel, with | 
emphasis, “I warn you honestly that I will strain) 
every nerve to hinder the rising in ‘this village, and, for | 
that matter, on this estate. It's a fair w arning, and | 
war between us, I suppose.” 

“No,” said Loeb Hertz, after a moment’s conside- | 
ration, “no! there are other and more important | 
places to be influenced, and there is more underhand | 
work to be done. I leave this place—I woul d not | 
have to fight it out with you.’’ | 

“ And have you been living all this time upon that | 
—that sort of trade?” said Pavel. 

“Yes, and well, too; and, depend upon it, my. 
children, should they wish to embrace it, will find a| 
very safe inheritance. So long as there are Jews that 
want emancipation, and Poles that want Poland, Eu- 
rope will not know one hour’s repose.” 

‘*And you may be sure,” said Pavel, “that if the | 
nobles now-a-days do not yield their power with a good | 
grace, harm will come of that, too.”’ | 

From that day forth, Pavel was an altered man. 
He no longer avoided, but, on the contrary, cour ‘ted | 
the society ‘of his fellows. He w as the chief orator | 
in the field and in the public-house ; and between him | 
and the more resolute characters of the village sprung) 
up a closer intimacy than had previously existed. He 
devoted those days which he was free to call his own to| 
the mines, which now, like every other part of the estate, 
became an arena of discussion. In the meanwhile, 

saries and agents of every kind suceceded each other ; | 
some of the French propagandi who, like Loch He tz, | 
| 

| 

| 


| 
} 
| 


under pretence of preaching the restoration of Poland, 
secretly paved the way for other and newer principles ; 
some on the part of Austria, to ke ‘ep alive Austrian 
predilections in the peasantry; others purely in the 
Polish interest. The clergy began to agitate in favour 
of the rising, and scldom a day passed without their) 
reporting progress to the nobles, who kept up a lively 
intercourse with each other. 

Now, this point of union existed in the Count’s fa- 
mily; they were thoroughly patriotic, hence the rea-| 
son why neither the Countess nor her son quar relled | 
with the notion of spending the winter at Stanoiki, | 
where plotting might be carried on more safely a ad | 
conveniently than in the capital. They felt less th: in | 
usual the weight of each other’s society—for one ere: it 
plan occupied “them all, one hope fired their imazina-| 
tion—they thought and dreamed but of one object—, 
the liberation of Poland. Their self-love, too, was. 
flattered ; for the General, in consequence of his know- | 
ledge of military tactics and habit of command, no less 
than in consideration of the weight which his name | 
and fortune threw into the balance, was a prize of firs st | 
magnitude, and estecmed accordingly. 

The rainy season set in, but it did not drive away 
the guests ; and they endured the monotony of in-} 
door life with a patience that did their patriotism much 


credit, The ladies spent their mornings working white 











and red flags and scarfs for the future battalion of 
heroes ; w hilst the gentlemen computed, by every rule 
of arithmetic, but chiefly by fancy’s s amplification, the 
funds they could collect, the cost of equipment and 
ammunition, the number of their adherents—in short, al] 
their available resources. The younger members, of 
the society, friends of Casimir, practised rifle- shooting 
and the use of the broadsword, sang patriotic songs, 
dreamed themselves Kosciuskos, every man of them ; 
and not less resolved than their seniors were, yet 4 
great deal more blind to the difficulties and perils of 
the enterprise. Billiards and smoking filled up 
what time the discussion of the all-engrossing theme 
left unemployed; and in the afternoon, ecards for the 
ladies—dice, and again smoking, for the youths—oecu. 
pied pret tty nearly the interval till bed-time. The young 
people w ould sometimes attempt a charade among 
themselves ; but none possessed the freedom of mind 
necessary to give zest to the amusement. 

One day, the dinner being over, the party assembled 
in the large, but somewhat desolate, saloon of the cas. 
tle. Near the Countess were grouped several ladies, 
mostly, like herself, past the prime of life, engaged in 
low, murmuring converse, that did not preclude their 
catching up such phrases as, being pronounced in a 
louder key than the rest, escaped from the circle of 
men that surrounded the master of the house ; whilst 
a few of the younger dames, reclining, in attitudes of 
Oriental ease, in de oP fauteuils, were enjoying their 
cizarcttos with Creole indolence—a fashion but lately 
it nported from Paris, and viewed with virtuous indigna- 
tion by the Countess Stanoiki. 

“ You have had lawyers, notaries, and what not, with 
you this morning. I hope, my dear Sophie, you are not 
thinking of making your will 2” said an elderly lady, 
whose consanguinity gave her the privilege of fami- 
liarity. 

“Oh, dear, no ! How could you think of such a thing, 
dear aunt? The General has only been signing over 
to me all his property. You understand,”’ she added, in 
a lower voice, “if Austria gain the day, this puts con- 
fiscation out of the question.”’ 

“That’s not so sure, my dear,” was the shrewd 
answer. “Depend upon it, that ruse will be seen 
through.” 

“What if it be? It will be difficult to defeat it.” 

“Some sums of money, at least, I should place 
abroad,”’ said the aunt. 

« And so we have.”’ 

“J wonder at your letting Casimir—-whom you were 
always so timid about—take so prominent a share in so 
great a peril.” 

“JT was chary of him for that very reason, my dear 
aunt; I was bringing up a hero for Poland.” 

« And nd he fall ?” 

“T shall not mourn for him more than for my lost 
country.” 

“Sophie, you are a heroine, and deserve to be the 
mother of heroes.’’ 

“You flatter me, dear aunt. I am but a true Pole 
—as I feel we all feel. Your living so long among 
the Germans has cooled you on that subject. I verily 
believe you would give one of my fair cousins to a Ger- 
man, if you found one that suited.” 

“When one has seven daughters and three un-oad 
vided nieces to dispose of,” replied the lady, somewhat 
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embarrassed, “one cannot be patriotic to the degree of 
refusing any husband whatever.’ 

« God prosper you! good aunt, and send you wooers 
in plenty,” said the Countess Sophie, laughing. “ But 
hark! the gentlemen are again discussing therodot. It’s 
your husband, as usual ; he is riding his favourite hobby. 
He, 100, like you, is but half a Pole.” 

“Why,” said the lady, timidly, “T think we have 
shown some boldness in coming here at all.”’ 

“Tf you repent if, as yet no harm is done.” 

“Hem !’’ answered the lady ina tone which seemed 
to imply that in her mind the matter deserved some 
consideration. 

«J tell you,’’ said Count Soboski—the nobleman 
whose wife was conversing with the Countess Sophie 
«JT tell you, Stanoiki, you cannot reckon on your pca- 
santry.”’ 

«Qh, that old story of the rool,’’ said Count Lenin- 
ski, a gentleman of a tiger-like aspect, despite his spare 
persor’ and sharp features. ‘* Soboski can never hold 
his peace on that subject.”’ 

“ Because I view if in another light than you do.” 

What would you have us to do, then?’ said a 
jowerful man, of an unhealthy white complexion, with 
pale eyes, thick lips, aud reddish hair, on whose every 


“Would vou have 


lineament brutality was impressed. 
us give our lands to the peasantry as a bribe for their 
rising 2—for, after all, these lands are ours. I don’t 
know what vou mean by the peasants not liking the 
robot. As well might the English tenant say he does not 
like to pay rent.” 

“True,’’ said the General, “it is our right ; and for 
that reason alone I have always exacted ny dues with 
unflinching rigour. Leniency would encourage a false 
notion in the serfs ; and what might have been intended 
merely as a charitable exception, would have been con- 
verted into a precedent.” 

“But their very unwillingness to pay the tribute,” 
persisted Soboski, “ ought to make it painful to re- 
ceive.” 

“As well might you say, my dear friend,” retorted 
Stanoiki, “that an Enelish landlord should feel relue- 
tant to receive his rents. ‘These are our rents. Never 
lose sight of the historical fact in the vagaries of modern 
liberalism. Our ancestors, having more land than they 
could possibly cultivate, parcelled it out in larger and 
lesser fragments, under certain obligations. Very 
well, The land is as much ours as it was theirs; its 
hominal proprietors must, of course, continue to per- 
form the same services as those by which their ances- 
tors held it of ours.” 

“Unless,” said the stout man, “you start from the 
somewhat primitive principle that no man has a right 
to more land than he can dig with his own spade, |] 
don’t see what you can bring forward against that ar- 
gument.”’ 

“Simply this,’’ said Soboski, “ that, strictly, in many 
cases, the land has been paid by the tenaut, since first 
is ancestor occupied it, ten times its value. In feudal 
limes, this sort of feudal service had a show of fairness 
—there was something like a fair bargain in the busi- 
hess. Then the lord was ever ready to protect the 
lives and property of those who, in return for that pro- 
tection, tilled his ground aud felled his woods. Then, 
too, they had but one master. Now they are obliged to 
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hesides working for us, to make roads for the Govern- 
ment. In fact, as with all other relics of feudality, the 
meaning has flowu, whilst the custom remains; and 
custom without meaning has no base, and cannot en- 
| dure.” 

“Then,” said Stanoiki, “ you would have us give 
up half, and that the better half, of our revenue ? 
Why, that is more than the peasants themselves ask.” 

“T would have you allow them to purchase their 
own freedom from these feudal tenures, as in Prussia.” 

“4 precious law that of Prussia!’ said Leninski. 
“The noble must be satisfied with a capital, once paid 
down, equal to sixteen or twenty years of his revenue ; 
after which time, his son, or himself, if he live, is minus 
that portion of his inheritance.” 

“You forget,” one of the lawyers timidly put in, 
“the interest derived from this capital,’’ 

“ Tore, in these parts,”’ said Soboski, “ the peasants 
only demand to change their feudal services into an 
annual rent ; always providing, of course, that the lease 
be hereditary. Well, it is but a simple thing. The 
English system has not prevented the nobility of that 
country from being rich and powerful; why should some 
} approximation to it be the ruin of ours >” 

“ Because,’’ replied Stanoiki, “ one thing leads to 
another; aud the English tenant will one day fecl as 
}much dissatisfaction in paying rent as our people do 
| about the volo.” 

“There we differ again,” said Soboski. “ The Eng- 
lish nobleman will, ultimately, lose his ground-rent, 
heeause that is the vestige of a time that has goneby, 
‘and has no more meaning. ‘The game-laws, too, will 
be abolished.” 

Here voices became very clamorous in dissent. 

“Why not put the nobility down at once?” roared 
out Leninski, 

“T am very sorry to distress you,” said Soboski, 
langhing, “ but, depend upon it, it will come to that, 
one day, all over Europe ; like everything that dates 


from times gone by, it will become, first worthless, then 
” 





ce 











ridiculous, and finally -—-—-———- 

« Now you deserye—you—you are a traitor to your 
country! You have no imcaning!—I mean you have 
(no opinion. You are a Jacobin!” spluttered the pale, 
fat man, in tones inarticulate with passion. 

“And I tell you,” said Soboski, calmly, “that you 
might as well think of re-establishing chivalry, and of 
riding forth in link-mail, with lance and shield, as of 
maintaining feudal rights in ourday. They must fail. 
It remains for you to fall with them, or to modify your 
position, and make it possible for the century you 
live in.” 

“You don’t see, gentlemen,” said the thin, fierce 
man, with an expressive and bitter glance at the object 
of momentary animosity, “that all this fine talking is 
merely to explain that he won’t be one of us. Why 
not stand out like a man, and say so at once ¢” 

* Really,” said Stanoiki, “ we should like to know 
if you are with us or against us,” 

“Neither,” replied Soboski. “T told you so from 
the first. I consider the whole affair as a mere dreain, 
If I saw any chance of restoring Poland to happiness, 
you would see me one of the first in your ranks; but, 
convinced as I am that the whole will turn out to be 
one of those insensate efforts that have cost our coun- 
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My taxes to the state from which we are exempt, and, 








try so much blood, and brought it neither profit nor 
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honour, you cannot expect that I should warmly ad- 
vocate your cause. You are misled by the committee 
in France, who, in their turn, are deceived by distance. 
But, I ask you, what will you do against the armies 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, so well organised, 
with such financial resources ?” 

“We have every true Polish heart with us !’’ said | 


a young man, wit h enthusiasm. || 


“ Well—that’s good, so far as hearts go,’’ said 
Soboski, dryly. | 

“ We have the whole of the clergy,”’ said another. | 
There is not a Polish-born pries st that will nof > 
vance with the banner in one hand, and the cross in th 


other.” 7 | 


“ And they fanaticise the mob, I understand. But | 
the peasants ?” 
“Well,” said Casimir, impetuously, “we'll order | 
them out, and see if they dare “nicl | 

“ That you will find your difficulty. My firm belief 
is, the only sufferers in all this will be yourselves, 1 
wash my hands of it.” 

“And if we acco nplish anything,” said Leninski, 
*‘ you'll come in, as such prud nt men are wont to 
do, for your share of the booty.’’ 

We all know at what school of politeness Count 
Leninski has been bri d,”’ sald Soboski, drawi e4 him- 
self up; “ heneed hardly say that he scorned the Court 
of Vienna.” 

“He may be no courtier, but he is a gut Pole !” 
said Casimir, insolently, “ and that is better.”’ 

Stanoiki saw with regret the violence of his son’s | 
temper exhibit itself towards his guest, an honoured | 
friend, and a near relation of his wife; and, fearing | 
lest the discussion should proceed to greater lengths, | 
he hastily interfered. | 

| 





“Never mind,” said Soboski, good-naturedly— 
“never mind, my good friend. In the 
of their blood, I can take no offence—they’ll be cold | 
enough, some of them, before this time next year. | 
Believe me, Stanoiki,”’ continued the Count, drawing | 
the General aside, “I would willingly lay my old head | 
in the grave to save my country the blow that is about | 
to be struck at her.” | 


present fever | 


“ We differ in opinion, but I am sure at heart we || 


feel alike,” said Stanoiki, pressing cordially his friend’s | 
hand; “but I advise you, under the circumstances, | 
not to linger here longer than necessary. It requires | 
some practice of life to endure an opinion opposed to | 
our own.” | 

* And to maintain calmness in discussion,” said mh 
boski, “demands refinement and education, which, 1} 
am sorry to say, is wanting in many of our friends.” | 

“T am afraid, my dearaunt,’’saidthe Countess Sophie, | 


“that your husband has just experienced a dreadful || 
gaye | 
downfall. He is in full flight towards us, and there’s 


that battering-ram, Florski, and that cel Leninski, in | 
pursuit, Let us receive the fugitive within our magic 
circle, and banish thence all intruders.” 

At that moment Soboski approached tlie ladies, 
followed by some of his opponents, 

“Come, come, gentlemen,” said the Countess 
Sophie, immediately making place for her uncle by her | 
side, “return to your post—we'll permit no political |, 
discussion just now; so, unless you have some fine com-| 


pliments to pay us, we don’t acknowledge your right || 
What—nothing to say ?—Then make “ofl | | family documents, who kuows what may be discovered?” 


to intrude. 
wtib yourselves,” 


+ They retreated, still eyeing Soboski with anything 


' 


| but friendly looks. “ Well, now that I have re-estah. 
‘lished peace,’’ said the Countess, pray tell us all about 
it, dear uncle, for I saw them on the point of eating 
you up. But you need not tell me—I sec it all in your 
crest-fallen countenance ; they won’t make a present 
of the robot to the peasants. Is not that it 2” 

“Tt is all very well to joke about it at present ; but, 
a hundred years ago, you might, my dear nicce, have 
seen your hall red with blood for a more insignificant 
quarrel than we have had to-day.” 

“But we have become more civilised since th [| 
|| hope, said the Countess. 

« Nevertheless,’’ continued Soboski, “as the bar. 
b; arous custom of duelling yet survives, and as I have 
no wish to have any of your guests’ blood on my hands, 
or mine on theirs, you will, I am sure, not take it 
amiss if my wife and I start early to-morrow.’ 

“Certainly not,” said the Countess. “I am grate. 
ful to you, and appreciate } your motives as they deserve, 

The f ollowing day having been fixed for a hunting 


|| excursion, the young men, ready equipped for the chase, 


were smoking over their coffee previous to de »parture, 
when the Arminian, whom Pavel had observed at the 


|| public-house, presented himself. 


| ©]Ia!—here comes my friend and tobacconist,’t 
isaid Casimir, “ with the most exquisite tobacco, jus 
freshly prepared for the nargillis of the Sultanas, I 
‘make it a point of honour to smoke no other, because 
‘it defrauds our liege lord the Emperor.”’ 

« And do you get your pipes from the same,quarter 
—that superb amber head-piece, for instance ? ” 

“No; this head, I am forced to admit, is direct 
from St. Petersburg. But come, my friendly purveyor, 
‘out with your wares—tobacco-bags, velvet tube-pieces, 
‘and what not.” 

The Arminian now displayed his store; every possible 
apparatus for smoking, curious slippers and purses, and 
a seliestion of daggers and pistols, all of which were 
speedily disposed of. 
“There goes as bold a smuggler,’’ said Casimir, 
\ with that venerable head and respectable beard, as 
ever crossed the frontier.’ 

“Who would suspect such an apostolic-looking per- 
'sonage of so many peccadillos as he has in his pocket?” 
said one of the young men. Ha! I see there is more 
in him than he shows—he is gone in at the door lead- 
‘ing to your father’s apartment.” 

“There goes, too, an arch traitor, my uncle So- 
boski,”’ said Casimir. © That’s his carriage drawn up. 
I suppose I should go “0 bid him adieu. But no, | 
ae not ; let my mother say what she likes. A traitor 

s a traitor, i f he were ten times one’s relation.” 

«By the bye is it true, Casimir, that you are to 

marry that lovely girl you sat near at dinner yester- 


9? 


law 9? 
terday: 


“T suppose I must, one day,”’ 


was the negligent 
reply. 

“Well, I am surprised at your coldness. I declare 
I should like her exceedingly.” 

“She is very well in her way,” said Casimir ; “but 
I like my freedom better. I still hope we may be 
found too nearly allied to wed.’’ 


| 6 You are, then, related ? ” 


“Not that I know of; but, in rummaging up musty 
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«You are right to delay the thing, if possible,” re- 

+.d his friend; “ one ought not to settle too early in 
life. But they are all ready dowa there, waiting only 
for us, 1 believe.” 


The young men soon joined the party, which in-| 
|| “that delicacy towards such persons is downright indeli- 


cluded the ladies, collected before the castle, impatient 
for departure, a wolf having been traced at a conside- 
rable distance across the country by the peasants; one 
of whose grievances was their being at all times liable 


tn, © 


to be taken from their own avocations, and be fagged | 


} 
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(not only without thanks, but without even casting a 


j 
; 
| 
i 


° r . . | 
to death in the daftues. When, however, the wolf was || 
the game in view, their discontent diminished, for that ||injury I have sustained,’’ he said, laughing, “is a 


: ‘ee | 
gnimal was looked upon by them as a common foe, in|| broken watch. 


look on him who tendered it. The young lady, whose 
dress was slightly disarranged, showed some embar- 
rassment at the presence of the stranger. 


‘“‘ How often am I to tell you,’’ said the Countess, 


33 


acy. 


“But he is a man,”’ said the young girl, in French. 
“No, my dear,’’ answered the Countess, coolly, he 


. . 
IS a sert. 


By this time Casimir was at their side. ‘The only 


Luckily, the sledge has suffered no- 


whose destruction everybody was alike interested. On|! thing; and you, I instantly perceived, had escaped scot- 
this occasion, therefore, they were no laggards, and had || free, by the manner in which you looked after your 


=~ * 


been out since daybreak, tracking the course of the | jfurs and muils. But I fear you will no more trust to 


eame. The dogs, the largest and most ferocious that 
could be got, armed with spike collars, to protect. their 
throats from the deadly fang, bonnded along beside the 
sledges which contained the ladies, each driven by one 
of the sportsmen. sitting astride a small seat behind 
them. Few things are more cheering than the sight 
of a long train of these sledges, diversified in form and 
colouring, gliding swiftly over the plains; some swan- 
shaped, glittering with gilding; others like a car of 
triumph, glowing with the most rich and warm hues, 
aud lined with the costly furs of the country, the 
horses’ heads decorated with red and white plumes, 
and jingling bells fringing their scarlet housings ; and 
few things are more delicious than the motion, 
which can be compared to nothing but flying. They 
went by as if borne upon the wind; and the bells of the 
horses—the baying of the dogs—the loud ealls of the 
drivers—thie silvery laughter of the ladies—swept 
along the snowy plain like the forms of a dream, so 
instantaneously did that burst of life and splendour 
give way to ice-wrapt stillness. The sun shone 
brightly on the snow, and made it glitter like diamonds 
on the trees; the sharp bracing air was exhilarating ; 
and the ladies, enveloped in their furs, gave themselves 
up to the full enjoyment of the hour. Casimir drove 
his mother and the young girl who, according to him, 
was destined to be his bride. Je was an impciuous 
driver, and his sledge, distancing the rest, was soon 
lost to sight. 

“ Have acare, Casimir,’’ said the Countess. But his 
younger companion, clapping her hands in ecstasy, ex- 
clained—* How delightful ! Quicker, quicker, Casi- 
mir! ?’ 

Encouraged by these gladsome accents, Casimir in- 
creased his speed. ‘They now entered a small planta- 
tion, where the snow lay thin, and the protruding 
Stumps of trees gave an occasional jolt to their vehicle. 

“We shall certainly be upset!” exclaimed the Coun- 
less, now seriously alarmed. 

Scarcely had she uttered the words, when the 
sledge struck violently against a prostrate tree; and 
Casimir was precipitated, by the shock, from his insecure 
seat, to some distance. Tle horses, fecling themselves 
free, now tore madly on; but they had not proceeded 
far before the sledge turned over, depositing the ladies 
lu the snow that embedded the roots of ihe trees. A 
young peasant, standing near, awaiting the hunters at 
this spot, threw himself before the horses, and having 
Inastered them, proceeded to the assistance of the 

s, The Countess accepted the proffered succour 


| 


} 


; 


| 


| 
| 





and were serfs, and remained serfs. 
jjindeed, they shed a little blood—ay, blood. 


|| left for the serf but 
merey, he thought, that those who trampled upon their 
irights should not seek to blind them by a false kind- 
ness; for cruelty would nerve the arm 


1 
aat art ° 





¥ 


|| my guidance.” 


Whilst he was thus speaking, Pavel. for it was he, 


scanned the ladies with a storm of mingled emotions. 
‘Such, and so fair a creature, would have been the lit- 
‘tle Coustanee, destined to be Leon’s bride ; and this 
| was the bride report assigned to Casimir. 
‘elegant vision his dreams had portrayed—such the 
-face he loved to contemplate ; and, side by side with 
114 


Such the 


he gentle and pleasurable emotion which youth and 


|beauty awaken, ran, in strange discord, these bitter 
| words :—* No, he is not a man; he is a serf.” 
|| Countess was right. A serf could not be aman. If 
‘he were, he could not bear his condition—he must 
break his bonds. Nature must have stamped his blood 
)with a more sluggish flow, or he could not tamely sub- 
init to such unutterable scorn. No—they did submit, 


The 


Now and then, 
Pavel 


| paused in his reverie, and pondered on the word. It 
‘effaced and swept away all injuries. Yes, nothing was 


to revel in hatred! It was a 


and steel the 


> | 
iy 


‘The other sledges now coming up, after a short pause, 


the partics separated; the men, with the dogs, and the 
peasants, penetrating into the wood, the ladies sledging 
back to the castle. 


“You can’t think, Countess Sophie,’’ said the bride 


‘elect, “how the countenance of the man who came to 
help us haunts me; it was so dark and ill-boding.” 


“My dear, I never look at such people.”’ 
“Theysometimes look at us, though,” said the young 


cirl, thoughtfully. “I wonder with what feelings ?”’ 


“That, of course, is perfectly immaterial,” said the 


‘Countess Stanoiki. 


After a long and vain pursuit, just as the day began 


to give tokens of its rapid decline, the hunters got 
upon the track of a wolf, or rather wolves, for there 
evidently were several. 
for the light was fast fading. 
hours’ fruitless efforts, the huntsmen becameclamorous, 
Some were for following one track, some another; the 
greater part declaring it to be necessary to keep 
gether, as darkness would soon overtake them. 

peasants, as animated as their masters, created much 
confusion, baffling all the efforts of themore experienced 
to establish order, by their eagerness to follow the 
game, At length Casimir, losing patience, struck off 


No time was now to be lost, 
Excited by so many 


to- 
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on a track by himself, leaving his companions to take | 
The track led him t! irongh | 


what course they could. 
a low, tangled underwood, on whose branches the hoar 


. . . ' 
frost was assuming that tint of purple grey which an- | 
nounces the immediate disappearance of the sun. Ob- 
jects were every moment growing more dim. He was! 
Move ; ¢ 1, cf | 
{¢ al ing , ‘ hi 


on the point of retracing his steps, 
should be benighted in the wood, when, from belin 
a bush, not ten yards off, two large burning eyes glare 
red at him. Casimir inst: 
touched the trigger. 


by a loud, savage yell. 
of springing forw ard, turned s ae 


repel some attack from be hind 1 yet immediately after, 
endeavouring to effect a retreat, rolled over, not far 
from Casimir, transfixed with a pine spear, such as 


are used by the peasants on such occasions 


Casimir remained the passive spectator. 


the man. Quick 
but, before he reached it, the wolf lay expiring at th 
feet of its opponent, whose shoulder was lacerated by 


hought he sprang to the spot 


the animal’s teeth and claws. 
Casimir, secret) 


presence of mind ‘dis laved | Van inferior, was iran 


ported beyond himself when he reco: enised in that in- 


ferior the object of his long-cherished animosity. 


“ How came you here? How dare you interrupt my] 
sport’ Who bid you strike that wolf? But you 
9 


are the same insolent knave vou ever were 


“You would scarce have been a match for the! 


INCIDENTS OF 


DESCENDING THE FIRST CATARACT OF TUR 
NILE. 


WE left the classic isle of Philo abont eleven, and 
in less than an hour pulled down to Mabatta, where | | 
boats always stop to discharge their eargocs, which 
go by land to Asswan, in order to avoid the cata-| 
Numbers of 


ract. Here we found a busy scene, 


boats, laden with different kinds of grain, lined the 


bank; while piles of other merchandise, as dates, 
coffee from Abyssinia, tamarinds from Kordofan, 


and coils of rope made of the palm tree, were 
landing-plaee. Under 
tents there were Turks, lazily puffing away at their 
vargocs of slaves’! 
they had brought from Dougola, and were taking} 


spread out on the wide 
tehibouques, surrounded by the 


to Cairo. These slaves were all young, and mostly 


girls; and, as usual, we found them employed vari- | 
ous ways in preparing their food, Some were |) 


bruising the doorah (a coarse kind of grain) t 


two stones; another party was kne ‘ading it into || 
| 


int ly levelled his rifle, and 
The sharp snap which followed, 
telling that his piece had missed fire, was accompanied 
The animal, almost in the act 
denly round, as if to} 


Bound- 

ing over the thicket, a man now closed, and grappled 

with him. A brief but fierce struggle ensued, of which 

At one mo | 

ment he saw the beast on the point of triumphing over 
+ 


brute,” said Pavel, coolly measuring his young master 
with his eye, and then turning it upon the gaunt limbs 
of the monster at his feet. 

Casimir, insensed beyond endurance at his words and 
manner, strode towards him with hand uplifted, as jg 
about to give vent to his long-restrained malignj ity in 
hlows. Pay el drew back. 

© Stand off!” he said, firmly. “Touch me at your 
peril !—I will bear anything but th: t ‘ti 

It was a lone place. There, at least, they stood 
but as man to man—the athletic peasant and the 
slender, effeminate-looking stripling; and should a 
trugele ensue, the issue could not be doubtful. Casi. 
inir felt this, aa became prop wrtionably infuriated. 

“ Vassal!” he cried, suifceating with rage. “How 
dare you dog my steps? How ‘dare you strike my 


several of the huntsmen broke 
through the copse. The young Count’s eyes were 
withdrawn from Pavel for one moment. That moment 
; when he turned to seize his victim, the 
latter was nowhere visible. An imprecation burst 
from Casimir’s compressed lips. 

* You id all not always escape me ius!” he mut- 
tered, as he moved away to meet liis party. “ T’ll make 


was enough 





or aded by the superior agility and 
{the wood 
|| ters there for the night ; and, making their way through 


VDeLWCEN | 


vou pay for this to morrow !? : 
‘y") ee . — De ~ a 4 “ 
Lhe young men now declared it was time to leave 


ls if they did not intend to take up their quar- 


the underwood as they best patty inthe doubtful light, 


cat length reached the spot where sledges awaited them, 
‘whose torches threw a red glare on the snow, as they 


flitted over the plains towards the chateau, 
(To be concluded ia our next, ) 


T R A V LE L. 


As we were strolling about, the Sheikh of the 


‘| cataracts came to tell us that we could not descend 
them that day, but that we must wait till to-mor- 


row. This proceeding was, of course, quite intelli- 


gible to us, as we had had sufficient experience in 


Eastern customs to know that this was only one of 


| 
‘the thousand ways in which backshush (money) is 


extorted out of travellers. The moment we offered 


this, all obstacles to our going vanished; and soon 


our boat was filled with the loungers from the shore, 


-and we were consigned to the protection of some 
thirty Nubian sailors, who sprang on board of us 
amid the most terrific din. 
wanted came on board, it was necessary to make 


As more men than we 


some selection, which the Sheikh promptly did by 


means of a koorbash or whip, which he laid about 


him with such vigour that we were soon left with 
our complement. Twenty were ordered to take 
their places at the oars, and in a minute they were 
all seated, two to cach oar; and, as we shoved off, 


cakes, which a third was placing on the fire. They || the men all joined their voices to the sound of the 
looked less miserable here than they did at Dou-||darabookkeh or drum, and broke out into a loud 
song, which they continued as long as they pulled. 
The day was calm, bright, and intensely hot; 
\,and the river lay about among the rocks like the 


gola; and, no doubt, relief from physical suffering, | 
such as they endured in the desert, is sufficient to || 


account for their improved appearauce, 
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INCIDENTS 


and reaches of some placid lake. We first 
e for a narrow channel on our left, to avail our- 
gives of the current at its mouth, which we no 
gener reached than in an instant our course was 
changed, and we were swept swiftly by some rocks 
right into the middle of the stream, and from that 
to the opposite side. Advantage was next taken of 
another current, that was not long in carrying us 
sain to the middle of the stream, and consider- 
ably ahead of where we were before. Here we got 
among several small ediies that appeared to be 
drifting us back; for the men now raised their 
voices With all their might, and stretched away 
vith such a will that we could feel our boat, clumsy 
aud ill-suited as she was for pulling, bound beneath 
us at every stroke of the oars, 

After pulling in this way for some time, we got| 
into a wider part of the stream, that formed a kind 
of basin into which a number of currents flowed, 
al] directing themselves to that part of the stream 
which again contracted itself, and where the pent- 
up water shot like a rapid to the ledge over which 
it tumbles to form the cataract. 

Here evidently our boat was being guided through | 
an intricate channel, for in a moment the pilot be- | 
came all energy and animation, now sereaming 
with all his might to the man at the helm, and 
enforcing what he said with the most violent ges- 
tures—now casting a quick glance from the bow of 
the boat, where he stood, into the deep water below, 
and from that to some marks or bearings by which 
he directed her dangerous course; and clad as he 
was in flowing white Turkish robes, ample turban, 
with a long white beard that reached low down his 
breast, and pouring out his unintelligible Arabic 
from the very stem of the boat where he stood, he 
seemed like some diviner, or prophet, that was 
lifting his voice with all his might, as if yet there 
was time to save us from the destruction to which 
we appeared to be fast hastening. | 

There was a prolonged shout as the boatmen 
ceased pulling, which rose above the noise of the 
waters allround. The Sheikh’s voice became more 
thrill, which was answered in perfect screams from 
the man at the helm. Everywhere there appeared 
noise and confusion, and, apparently, nothing like 
order anywhere; but everything was understood ; 
and the boat, having great way on her, shot swiftly 
into the channel, that hurried her to the ledge. 
For a little there was silence—the silence of sus- 
pense; the sound of the oars ceased together with 
the song and the music of the darabookkeh, and 
every one appeared to be nerving himself for what 














{| 





Was to come. One would have almost thought) 
that the boat herself paused, which arose, no doubt, 
from the sudden stopping of the oars, If it was <0, | 
twas far less than a moment; for the rapid fairly | 
taking her, she was dragged over the ledge, and into | 
the very middle of the boiling torrent, down which 
the soon began to dash with the speed of a race- 

horse, 
The rapid descent—the foaming water, that she 
Unded through with a velocity far greater than 
that of the torrent, making it rise up her sides, and 
tending it in perfect seas over her bows—with the 
l voice and gestures of the pilot, that every | 
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moment became more and more energetic—and the 
anxious looks of the man at the helm, together 
'with the fear that something might go wrong, and 
‘the hope that nothing would—made it one of the 
| most exciting moments of my life; though, at the 
same time, I felt great delight in seeing how gal- 
lantly the old boat was conducted through it all. 

Not when I had taken my first leap, and shouted 
aloud as the brave animal that bore me sprang 
like a deer through the air—not when, after a long 
‘steady aim, during which I almost forgot to 
breathe for excitement, my first woodeock came 
tumbling head over heels to my feet—no, not then, 
‘not ever before, did I feel anything like the almost 
_petrifying excitement of this scene. 

Sometimes the boat seemed to swerve, and would 
for an instant appear to be making for the rocks 
before her; but a slight touch of the rudder would 
|change her course again, and force her right on to 
the very white crest of the waters, down which she 
held her mad course with a velocity that seemed 
like lightning. It seemed to me that, if by the 
‘rarest guidance, we escaped from the ridges of 


jroeks between which we were running, nothing 
‘could possibly save us, at the rate we were going, 
'from running stem on to the steep rocks that lined, 
like a wall, the opposite side of the river, into 
which the cataract fell. This, too, was escaped 
by making a long sweep, which soon checked the 
boat’s way; and by the time we reached the rocks, 
she was almost motionless. 

In a minute or two more, all the danger, the 
noise, and the tumult, were forgotten; the oars 
were out again, and we were pulling in smooth 
water, where wild fowl sat pluming themselves in 
the sunshine; the sailors struck up the darabook- 
keh again, and resumed their song; and the old 
Sheikh of the cataracts had his pipe already 
lighted, and, in long-drawn sighs, was soothing his 
chafed spirits. 


SCENE ON THE NILE. 

We started from Esneh with a glorious breeze; 
and although we had taken in one of our sails, the 
vld boat, nevertheless, went bowling along in fine 
istyle; and sometimes, when the wind freshened a 
little, she would scud along with her gunwale 
almost under water. As a fair wind is what is 
unceasingly prayed for, and is always made the 
most of by voyagers up the Nile, our present state 
of things was matter of rejoicing to all and sundry 
on board, excepting no less a person than our cook, 
in whom it only excited the liveliest disgust; and 
as he found his difficulties and perplexities increase 
| with the breeze, apparently by way of consolation, 
ihe broke out into a running fire of the grimmest 





|| possible oaths, which he poured out not only on the 


winds and waters, but on the boat, the fire, his 
_stewpans, the boat’s crew, and, in short, on any 
person or thing that came in his way. 

Certainly, the day had been a most disastrous 
one for him, who was anything but a sea-cook; for, 
ever since morning, misfortune had methim. His 
fire had been put out twice by the water, that fairly 
swamped his pots, and made a well of his oven; 





jhe had broken dish after dish,—for every time 
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the boat gave a lurch, away they were sure to go 
to leeward, where more than once he himself 
was sent bodily after them. All this, however, was/ 
too much for poor Senore Cuoco, as we used to call | 
him ; so he fairly gave in, winding up his day's 
work with the total destruction of that day's din- 
ner, not forgetting some singularly rich soup that 
he told us he was quite famed for concocting. In| 
truth, this soup was his chef-d’wurre in the gas- 
tronomic art; and he never could allude to it with- 
out rolling up his eyes, uttering sundry exclama- 
tions, and raising his hand warblingly, as if inti- 
mating thereby that it was infinitely too good to| 
be partaken of anywhere save in company with the | 
dark-eyed houris of paradise. Ever since we left) 
Cairo, he had been promising us this beatific | 
broth; and his evil genius had induced him to 
select such a day as this in which to bring forth | 
the glory of his art. ‘The soup, alas! was destined | 
to be food for fishes; and the awful desecration 
caused such deep distress to the now-wretched 
cook, that in his grief he burned up the rest of the 
dinner to such a state of cinder, that, for any use 
there was in it, it might as well have gone after 
the soup. 

The breeze continued all day, and we passed by | 
the temple of Edfou, the most perfeet in Ngypt, at | 
too good a pace to think of stopping even for it, | 
which we must leave till our return, 

During the night, I happened to awake, and 
was delighted to learn, by the rushing sound at my 
head, that we were still making our way through 
the water, which we had hardly expected, as at 
night the navigation is here somewhat difficult. | 
After lying some time awake, I began to crow | 
restless, and could not sleep; so | got up, and went | 
on deck. We had now both sails set, as the wind | 
had gone down a good deal; and one of the boat 
nen, that was placed by them for fear of a sudden 





squall, was singing in a low tone some melody of a 
plaintive kind, such as they generally sing; and as 
there was still a good breeze, our boat went away | 
dancing over the little waves, that were every one | 
of them silvered by the beams of the bright moon | 
above our heads, J stood enjoving the seene in a) 
state between waking and sleeping; and turning to | 
the right bank, I saw that we were just then pass- | 
ing some temple whose beautiful porch, and rows | 
of stately pillars, looked pale as marble in the soft | 
inoonlight. At first I was not sure that I was not 
dreaming, for the whole scene—the temple, the 
dark background against which it stood, the moon, 
the river, and the boat—looked so like what one | 
would love to dream about, that I laboured under | 
something like a dread that I would awake, and | 
that then the beautiful vision would pass away, | 
I stood gazing on the scene till the majestic temple | 
grew smaller and smaller, and less distinct. When 
at last, a long way off, it appeared only something | 
white, I returned to my cabin, and set myself to! 
sleep ; and when I awoke in the morning, I was not | 
quite sure that the whole might not indeed have | 
been adream. The man who was at the helm, 
however, told me that the temple we passed in the 
night, when I was on deck, was the temple of 


Qmbhos, which J found to be dedicated to the cro- 
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codile-headed god Sarah, the presiding lorg of 
Omhos. 


SIOUT, THE CAPITAL OF UPPER EGypr. 


When I ascended as high as the second range of 
tombs in the lofty mountain that lies at the back 
of Siout, as if to screen it from the great African 
desert beyond, I sect about examining the fey 
sculptures that yet remain in them. The chief 
object worth observing is the representation of a 
group of armed men, bearing on their backs huge 
shields that are of a Gothie shape above, but 
broad and square at the bottom, and large enough 
to protect the whole body. These sculptures bear 
about them all the vigour and life of those of the 
earlier dynasties; and as this is the only place 
where such enormous defensive armour is to be 
seen, no one ought to pass them by without a 
visit. The day Was so glaring and cloudless, and 
the sun was shooting his mid-day beams right 
down in such mercilessly straight lines, and With 
out allowing a morsel of shadow anywhere, that I 
eave up all idea of asecnding higher, and rested 
where I was, to look on the beautiful scene that lay 
beneath me, 

In the centre of a vast plain, many miles in ex. 
tent, was the beautifal capital of Upper Egypt, 
with its numerous lofty minarets, rising gay, white, 
and glittering, in the almost kindling excess of 
licht. The plain was like a great meadow, highly 
cultivated, and dotted all over with numerous yil- 
lages, over which drooped their graceful palms, 
with wide-spreading sycamore trees that looked 
like oaks, in fields of every shade of green up to the 
ripening yellow. Tverywhere cattle were scen 
feeding, or sheltering themselves from the heat 
under a neighbouring tree; and a long line of 
camels that | had been watching for some time 
before, and which proved to be a slave caravan 
from Darfoor, was now slowly entering the suburbs 
of the town, and looked as if exhausted by their 
long journey. The snperb old Nile came up right 
through the eentre of the valley, and, as he wound 
his way in magnificent volumes, that kept ever 
flashing in the sunlight, looked like some gigantic 
snake uncoiling itself in the sun; while on either 
side lofty ranges of hills rose like walls to protect 
all this wondrous beauty from the fiend Desola- 
tion, the real Egyptian Typhon, that reigned in the 
deserts beyond. 

After descending from this sepulehre of the 
ancient Ngyptians, we went to sec the gay summer 
palace Ibrahim Pasha lived in when he was go- 
vernor here, but which is now all in ruins; and 
then rode along the high causeway that leads 
across the valley from the mountain to the river, 
midway between which stands Siout. This cause- 
way is intended to keep up the communication 
i between the port, and various other places, and 
(Siout, during the inundation, and has stood the 
full sweep of the Nile at its height for about three 
thousand years, It therefore deserves to be con- 
isidered a gigantic eflort of labour, and claims to 
be ranked with the Pyramids, unless judged of as 
a work of utility, when it may by some be thought 
to have pretensions even to a higher estimation, 
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The town itself is the busiest on the Nile; and 
many things—the mosques, the gardens, the ocea- 
sional rich dresses that one comes across—all 
combine to remind travellers of Cairo. The ba- 
yaar is of great extent, and is always thronged 
with people, whose varied looks and costumes give | 
to" it its chief attraction. This happening to be}| 
market day, there was a greater gathering than 
gsual.. There were swarthy Nubians from above || 
the cataracts, presiding over piles of dates, 
puts, sugar-cane, and various kinds of grain, and 
tempting us with the knives, spear-heads, and 
other weapons that formed part of their miscella- 
neous wares; there were whole rows of 
peauties, tricked out in all the finery of bracelets 
and anklets, nose-rings and ear-rings, that sat be- 
hind their goods, which consisted of little gaudy 








sable 





|| 





mirrors, strings of glass beads, and such trifles, and 
gabbled away like so many crows; and all round | 


there were such various specimens of African hu-|| 
manity, of tribes with plaited hair, and with hair || 
that was made to stand bolt upright on end, | 
and of tribes that wore no hair at all, that one | 
began to fecl that for the future they would have || 
as much right to be an authority on such mat- | 
ters as cither Lruce or Mungo Park, In riding 

through the town, we found an active bustle every- | 
where pervading it: camels loading and unloading | 
in narrow lanes through which passengers can with | 


dificulty force their way; donkeys staggering 
along under heavy panniers; horses gaily capari- 
soned, with dashing Turks on their backs; and 
Turks that sit drowsily by pashas’ doors, and snecr 
at the poor Arab fellah as he goes past under his 
weary load, and who is so wretched and poor be- 
cause they are so dashing and gay. 

As we were leaving the town, we passed bya 
mosque with lofty minaret, from whose gallery a 
turbaned figure was calling, in loud and sonorous 
tones, to the busy swarins below, that now was tlic 
time to leave the world a while, and to coinc to 
prayer; but no one seemed to heed him. At the 
very gate of the city stands the governor's palace, 
looking like a small citadel, which, with the avenue 
of fine trees and bridge that leads to it, forms a 
very imposing group. After this we continued our 
ride along the causeway, which was planted with 
palms, sycamores (or wild fig-tree), and sweetly- 
smelling jessamine, for two miles more, till we got 
back to our boat, which we found in the eentre of 
quite a flotilla of such eraft, whose flags showed 
them to be Austrian, French, and American. 





A RIDE TO SCIIOUBRA. 


Our morning rides in Cairo were delightful —the 
mornings were so cool and delicious, and such con- 
trasts to the hot, dusty days. Everything looked 
fresh, cheerful, and gay; and the inhabitants then 
looked energetic and bustling as those of a colder 
climate, the voices of the various criers were louder 
and more musical, and the-donkeys we rode trotted 
away of their own accord with a nimbleness that 
no amount of cuffing and goading would make him 
come up to a few hours after. . 

We were to go this morning to the gardens of 
Schoubra, where Mohammed Ali hasa palace. The 
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the willing slaves of the place to appear, 
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ride there is most beautiful, being along an avenue 
lined by rows of noble acacias, and which follows 
nearly the same course as the Nile, that flows 
quietly by on the left. The gardens are rather 
precise and methodical, and, from the number of 
orange and lime trees, with the little variety of 
flowers, are more akin to a grove; but the gay 


‘greenness of the leaves, amid which glitter the 


eolden fruit, the grateful coolness under the abun- 


i dant foliage that covers the trelliced work over 


your head, with the deep green hedgerows of 
mingled bay-tree and myrtle that run along your 
path, make it a most delightful place; and when, 
added to this, we reclined on the pasha’s ample 


couch, in a beautiful kiosk, breathing the mingled 


perfume that came from flower and tree, and heard 


the low hum of the insects that drowsily floated 
around, with the plashing sound of the fountain 
near us, that sent its water in glittering drops high 
into the air, I almost believed it a scene of enchant- 
ment, and would fain have clapped my hands for 
In the 
centre of the gardens is a noble temple that covers 


‘about an acre of ground, and surrounds a magnili- 
-eent basin several feet deep, into which the elearest 


water is ever playing from the most curiously 
earved fountains, Droad terraces of Italian mar- 
ble, with rows of balustrades and pillars, and rich 
with fragrance of the rarest flowers, lead to kiosks 
and divans that are laid out in the most sumptuous 
fashion of Oriental luxury, and, from ornamental 
casements, look forth on the most varied and deli- 
cious views. 

When leaving the gardens, we observed some 
stir at the door, where sat some few stern half- 
soldier half-judicial-looking characters, and, on in- 
quiring, found they were about to bastinado some 
poor wretch that had only that moment been 
brought before them, and was thus summarily dis- 
posed of. The proceeding was begun by two men 
rudcly casting the culprit to the ground, and insert- 
ing his fect ito what is cailed a fel-e-skeh, or staff, 
to which a chain is attached by both ends, which 
being turned tightly round the man’s ankles as he 
lay on his belly, raised his bare soles, and kept 
them there rigidly fixed; while two mep, armed 
each with a fiereo thong of hippopotamus hide, 
lay on with all their might. The poor 
Arab, who seemed to be long past the 
of life, screamed and implored; and as 


began to 
suffering 


meridian 


the tears streamed down his sunburnt face, that 


was half hid by his disordered turban, I turned 
away, sickened at the sight. He appeared to me 
to be urging that he was innocent of what was 
imputed to him—-he looked ‘as if he was; and 
Ileaven knows! maybe he was, His loud cries, 
however, soon eeased, and became bursting sobs 
and groans; but lash followed lash until some 


hundreds were counted, when the poor man was 


cast loose, and, with the help of some by him, was 
enabled to crawl away from the scene of his suf- 
ferings. 

It was long before this painful scene would leave 
my mind; and as I rode home, I thought that, in 
the delicious gardens, and in the scourged Arab at 
their gate, we had something like an epitome of 
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Egypt, where are only two classes—the high and}; and tears they have cost its people? Nor could | 
the low—where the high glide along in the most!| enter these or any other gardens in Egypt again 
pampered luxury and ostentation among shuffling || without hearing the groans that every breeze would 
swarms of the most abject and degraded beings. || bring to my ears, or without sceing tearfal faers 

Who ean look on the works of Egypt, from looking out from among these retreats of luxury 
Cheops’ Pyramid to Mohammed Ali’s Mosque and) that are raised at the expense of a nation’s happi. 


' : : . ¥ : vehama | aa 
Caual, without thinking of the sighs, the groans,'' ness, 





THE WORLD-LIKE STREAM OF ROSENDREAYM. 


BY T WEBB. 


Tue moon shone bright, ty That it ran its course in selfish glee ; 
Her silv’rv light 1 That it cared not why or what might be 
Falling fair on the crystal stream, | A creature’s woe ; 
Whose waters leapt | That now and then it would make believe 


That it could sympathise and grieve. 


O’er stones that wept, 
But ’twas not so: 


By the Castle of Rosendream. 


A maiden fair, 
The Lady Clare, 
Sat down beside 
The silver tide, 


The world’s great stream 
As falsely crept, 
And danced and leapt, 
As Rosendream. 


That rippled and gurgled, danced and leapt, 


a . Then Clare saw how the stream was black, 
So joyously over stones that wept. 


Where darksome shadows, o’er it hov’ring, 
Changed its hue; 

And yet it was a silver track, 

Where moonbeams bright, its waters cov’ring, 


Fell like dew. 


And she thought that the world was like the stream 
That she saw ’neath the rocks of Rosendream; 
That tho’ where shaded it was black, 
Where lighted was a silver track, 


She noticed how it danced and leapt, 
She noticed how it falsely crept, 
About the weeping stones ; 
And how, in truth, it sang and langhed, 
Altho’ with false and cunning craft 
It utter’d sighs and moans. 








And she thought that the world was like the stream 
That she saw ’neath the rocks of Rosendream ; 


et ee 





FAREWELL. 


Ah! that years, alas! could sever 
Ilearts in seeming once so true! 

So that time could change us ever, 
Was a thing I little knew; 

Surely, deemed I, change could never 
Thrust itself ’twixt me and you! 


“PartED ”’—* parted "—“ ever parted "— 
Said and said the words have been; 

Yet I hear them, broken-hearted, 
As in wonder what they mean. 

To no sense inv soul has started 
Of the all within them seen. 


“ Parted "—* parted ’—throbbing through me Would that I could then have known you 
With a low, dull, dreamy pain; As | truly know you now, 

As of no real import to me, Ere my sightless trust to own you, 
Pulse your accents through my brain— Falseness as you are, knew how— 

Sound your low, rich, full tones through me, Ere the coming days had shown you, 
Never heard in love again. Thing of change, as you are now! 


Vain, I know, is all complaining; 
Words, I know, are useless all— 
Though in blood my heart were raining 

All the tears that from me fall, 
For the love there’s no regaining, 
For the peace without recall. 


How you lured me on in dreaming 
You were evermore my own, 

Is, oh fair dissembling seeming, 
Well to both our memories known; 

Will, with tears through far years streaming, 
}{aunt one thought, and one alone. 


Pride was mine—all pride has left me; 
Lingering love for you, forsworn, 

Of the power to hate has reft me— 
Reft me of the power to scorn. 

Would that love but pride had left me! 
Then with scorn your scorn had borne, 


Still my heart, you saw, was trembling 
With the wealth of love it bore; 

Judged by mine, mine all resembling, 
Yours, I thought, no masquing wore ; 

Was like mine—oh, all dissembling— 
Truth through all its inmost core. 





Heavily the gloom of sorrow 
On iny thoughts its sadness lays ; 
Still new hope I yet may borrow— 
Bounding life for coming days— 
Lightning me with every morrow 
Of the grief that on me weighs. 


Blindly—blind!y—all believing 
With an utter faith in you, 
Child-like «cI woo deceiving, 
Child-like aeem you must be true; 
Could I dream your web was weaving 
Round a heart no guile that knew ? 


Yet from doting has it turn’d me, 
This vain bitter dream that’s o’er— 
This false fickie heart that’s spurn’d me, 
Spurn’d a heart such love that bore. 
Wisdom I at least have earn'd me, 
And I trast no woman more. 


Must I calmly, coldly meet you? 
Must no old familiar word, 
Rushing through my lips to greet you, 
Ever—ever more be heard? — 
As a very stranger treat you, 
Who no pulse of mine has stirred? 


W. C. Benxett. 
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SKETCHES FROM HIGHLAND TRADITION 


” 


(Continued from page 525.) 


’ 


SoveE hours after the abore scene had passed atiisuch as encou raved him to belie ve that she might be 


Leckintuim, a another still more a lecting was passing || influeneed by the innocent ruse he meant to practise 
between a young soldier, nickname “d, by his comrades, || for the purpose of gettmg the Glencoemen to retire for 
the «Connaught Prince,” and a maiden, known among || one night into their secret cave. This he thought 
yer people as the “ Thrush of Glencoe.” ‘The Prince i istified by the end he had in view, since he could not 


was kind, gay, and generous in quarters—forward, im- || diselose the intended massaere without compromising 
tuous, and ‘daring i in battle. His bearing was proud || himself as a soldier, and bringing destruction on his 
and lofty; but redeemed, in the eyes of his rude but '} com “ 
kind-hearted companions, by manners at once frank,|} The legend he compose ‘d to effect his purpose was 
courteous, and sincere. A mystery hung over his his-|| conceived in the true spirit of the age and the district, 
tory; but there appeared no doubt that he was a hich-|/and it was poured into the ear of the maiden, by the 
born son of the Emerald Isle, who had been foreed in o| excited soldier, in language so emphatic and impassioned 
to his present position by the political degradation of || as to move her terror while engaging her conviction. 
his country, and the revolution it occasioned in the | She accordingly wet it to her father, a sympathetic mes- 
rank and circumstances of families as well as iucivi-|| senger, and her lor er’s legend lost nothing of its touch- 
duals. He was, accordingly, both loved and respected, || ing pathos in her advocacy. The old man was moved, 
not only by his company, but the whole regiment. || for he was not without suspicion of Glenlyon, and 
| 
| 





Mary, or, as she was called in playfulness, the ||lacked none of the superstitious belief of the period. 
“Thrush of Glenece,” was the daughter of Allan of Bal- |} But, unfortunately, his a quaintance with the kuavery 
bena, and sister of Allan Og, with whom we parted at |/and sensuality of the soldiers of the period gave a 
the head of Lochranach, after the skirmish between the || wrong direction to his apprehensions, 

Menzies and the Stewarts, which terminated in favour|| The prejudices § and suspicions of his fiery nature be- 
of the latter clan. Old Allan, as he was now gerry ing thus armed ag weet the round-headed soldiery (al- 
in contradistinction to his son, served with hono yd bose. his first impul se was to assume his staff, and 
in the wars of Montrose and Dendes. and was now a}| consult his colleagues in the secret of the cave), he now 
eray-headed, aged man; but his sagacity and integrity, Satded his mind, or rather determined to take no 
combined with the chivalrous bravery of his younger notice of the circumstance. Nay, he began to feel 
days, and his sfafus, as one of the chieftains of his |}indignant at the supposition of his being capable of 
clan, gave him great influence, not only with the “d acquicscing in the suggestion, and exclaimed, “Ha! 
triarchs, but also with the younger warriors of his race. does Terence O'Neil advise the Glencoemen to seck 
He was one of the three to whom the secret cave of || their secret eave without a battle lost, and to leave 
Glencoe was known. ‘This cave is said to have been|| their wives and daughters in charge of the English fa- 
sufficiently large to accommodate the whole clan on an|{naties? ‘Tell him, from me, that he does not truly 
emergency; but only three of the most distinguished of || appreciate the character of the Glencoemen. We duly 
the race for prudence, firmness, and bravery, were value our lives ; but they ever have, and ever shall be, 
allowed to know the entrance at the same time, the}|subservient to our honour. I, at least, shall never be 
fate of the Macdonalds of Ecg being a warning against |} made the tool of the lustful and erafty fanaties, who 
having recourse to it for concealment, excepting only || have enrolled themselves in the Dutehman’s service, and 
in the last extremity. |) banished their legitimate sovereign from his native 





This gay-hearted, sweet-voiced girl, combined in her || kingdoms.’ 
own person the beauty of form, loveliness of face, “ Dear father,” said Mary, with an imploring look 


simple playfulness of manners, and warm and kindly |} into his withered but expressive face, “you do cruel 
feelings, together with that turn for the humorous sar- || injustice to Terence. He is the soul of truth and honour, 
casm and the smart repartee, characterisiic of the fa- ail would not mislead or betray us for the treasures of 
scinating maidens of the Straths and Glens of Albyn.||the universe. Nor were the dreams and omens, which 
The Connaught Prince was one of the four soldiers|| warn us of some fatal calamity from the visit of these 
quartered in her father’s house; and, imperceptibly || hateful red-coats, vouchsafed to Terence alone. Old 
even to themselves, kindred feelings and kindred man-|| Evan has tested the ordeal of the Wizard’s Glen, and 
ners, combined with the warmth of imagination equally || has seen our vale deluged with the blood of our 
characteristic of both, had drawn their hearts together || slanghtered clan, without distinction of man from child. 
before any thought of winning her love had been con- || Oh, listen to the voice of prudence avd of caution and, 
ceived or “expressed by the stranger. || let ‘the clan pass this night in the cave. 

When the cruel object of the expedition to Glencoe “T doubt neither the honour nor the truth of Te- 
was divulged by Major Campbell, the generous heart || rence,” replied the old man, softening; “but I know 
of the Conn: aught Prince was moved almost to madness. || the true character of these fanatics, and how easily a 
He determined to make every effort, consistent with the || perverted text can reconcile them to the perpetration 
safety of his brothers in arms, to save the Glencoemen. lof any act of treachery and cruelty whereby the desires 
With this object strong in his heart, he sought an in-|/of their selfish hearts may be gratified. The dream 
terview with Mary. Her romantic and unsuspecting | may have been whispered into his ear in his broken 
simplicity of mind, her imaginative character and strong |/ slumbers—for I have seen such tricks played, as an in- 
leaning to the superstitious legends of the clan, were |} nocent joke, by far honester men; andthe omens may have * 
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been but the natural effect of our mountain scenery on 
his inexperienced eye and ear, when disguised in mist 
and clouds, and when the mysterious winds whisper 
and wail among the cliffs. Leave me to my thoughts, 
my beloved daughter; but temper with courtesy and 
kindness my opinion of the source of the dreams and 
omens of Terence.”’ 

Mary wrung her hands in despair, for she knew the 
resolved character of her father, aud repaired to keep 
tryst with her lover on Dun-deur-huil, with a stooping 
gait and a tearful eye. Terence was waiting for, and 
sprang to receive her, with impaticuce. He was greatly 
excited, and trembled in every limb, despite all his ef- 
forts at coolness; for a single glance at her face and 
tearful eye convinced him that she had not succeeded 
with her father. He seized her hand with a hard and 
hasty grasp, and attempted to speak before he could ar- 
ticulate words. “ Cuisle mo chri,’’ at length he gasped 
forth, “ yield a first and a last embrace. And wituess, 
God and angels, that I now take leave of all I love, 
and of my last hope of earthly happiness.” So saying, 
he pressed her wildly in his arms, imprinted kisses on 
her cheeks and brow, and, before her rising indigna- 
tion could check or rebuke his freedom, he bounded 
over the rock, followed, in full chase, by a small party 
who had evidently been watching this interview with 
suspicion. Mary cast one fond and lingering look of 
despair after her lover; but, alarmed by the hasty re- 
turn of one of the party, retraced with hurried, but 
joyless steps, her way to her father’s house, impressed 
with real alarm for the fate of her lover, and of pro- 
yhetic fears for that of her clan. 

While the scenes we have described were passing on 
the farm of Leckintuim, every hearth in Glencoe was 
occupied with bustling preparations for giving a fare- 
well banquet to their guests—for the parties had been 
drawn closer together in conciliation and kindly feel- 
ing, during their short acquaintance, than can easily be 
conceived by persons unacquainted with the frank 
snanners and hospitable habits of the Highlanders of 
that age, until old prejudices had been almost wholly 
obliterated, and the unsuspecting and warm-hearted in- 
habitants of the doomed glen entered zealously into the 
gencrous spirit of their chieftain, and determined to 
devote the last day of the sojourn of the soldiers among 
them to festive enjoyment and hospitality. 

The feast is spread in the hall of Invercoe—the 
welcome guests arranged around tlic social board—the 
pipers have ceased playing on the lawn—the minstrels 
and bards are in their places—the jest, the anecdote, 
the tale, and the lay, succeed one another in brilliant 
succession—every heart harmonises, or scems to har- 
monise, with the open, honest, and smiling brow and the 
warm-hearted pleasantries of the chieftain, and nothing 
is heard in the mansion of Invercoe, or in any house 
or cottage throughout the glen, but the voice of cour- 
tesy, mirth, and revelry, Alas! how deceitful are the 
smiles which sometimes warm the unsophisticated heart 
when the bowl mantles on the social board; and how 
often is the gleam of joy that spreads over the festive 
scene the precursor of the deepest strokes of sufferiag 
and calamity ! 

The festivities of Invercoe proceeded in the unin- 
terrupted flow of social merriment. Amid the whole 


of that gay and warm-hearted assembly, the eyes of 
one person only wandered from the joyous scene, with 





gloomy restlessness, along the ceiling of the hall. We 
refer to those of the principal guest of the evening, the 
commander of the detachment, who had been tom 
and complimented in the most courteous and king] 
manner, not only by Glencoe himself, but by the whole i 
the company. He could not enter into the Prevailing 
spirit of the party, and retired as soon as he could de. 
cently obtain tlhe permission of the chieftain, to whom 
he pled the necessity of issuing orders and making al| 
necessary arrangements for the following day’s march. 
But instead of confining himself to his own room fo, 
the above purpose, he proceeded to that of Mrs. 
Macdonald in a very short period thereafter. 

Mrs. Macdonald was such a lady as a Highland chief. 
tain might well be proud to have for his wife. Pe. 
scended, paternally, from the same clan with her hus. 
band, and her mother being a Campbell, she possessed 
what was considered in that age the first essential tog 
lady—high blood. In the present state of society, 
when the daughter of a man born in the labourer’s 
cottage, and trained at the forge or the loom, may be 
educated and reared in a palace (won by the talents, 
industry, and worth of her parents), and endowed not 
only with the natural but also the acquired graces of 
the high-born and best-educated class of society, we 
are apt to smile, derisively, at the great importance 
attached by the aristocracy of former times to birth 
and rauk; but do we not, in so condemning such ap. 
parent prejudices, forget that, in former times, the 
high-born alone had the advantage of being orally 
taught and trained among those who prided themselves 
jnot less on the high honour, polished manners, gene- 
rosity of heart, and integrity in word and deed, than 
on the pure blood and high rank of their ancestors ? 
Mrs. Macdonald was tall and elegantly formed, though 
|inclined a little ea doa point; and her features were ex- 
tremely pleasing, if not even beautiful. Ler hair was 
lark-brown, and so also were the thin lines of her 


ac 
| gracefully-arched eyebrows. Her eyes, large and blue, 
| were tempered, in their fervid lustre, by long and silk- 
en eyelashes of raven blackness ; and her nose, mouth, 
j}and chin, were exquisitely modelled. Jer small, even, 
| pearly-white teeth were partially seen through her rosy 
and tempting lips; but a chaste, matronly expression 
of purity and firmness breathed in the /out easembleot 
her face and figure, which overawed, if it could not 
subdue, the emotions she was so well calculated to in- 








} 





spire. 
Glenlyon admired the chieftainess, and indulged in 
'feelings and speculations, in reference to her, suited to 
the coarseness of his nature, and the moral baseness of 
his character; but he never presumed to utter a un- 
worthy thought in her presence, nor to attempt the 
‘slightest advances towards that familiarity with her 
which his heart so much desired. On this fatal day, 
however, his mind was in an agitated and reckless 
state; and he flew from one extreme to another ina 
manner that might have excited the suspicion of the 
vigilant and distrustful Achitriaden; but his vigilant 
toady saw the excited state of his patron, and fastened 
himself on the polite, though scornful chieftain, so pet- 











tinaciously as to divide, since he could not engross, bis 
attention. Glenlyon accordingly sought the presente 
of the lady this day with a bolder and darker purpose 
than he had hitherto dared to entertain. 





When Glenlyon was announced, Mrs, Macdonald rt 
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him with a scrutinising look, and then said, 
“How is this, sir? Has a cloud cast its shadow over 
the hospitable table of Mac-Vic-Ian ; or has the wine 
ru to the lees, that you, a chieftain and a soldier, 
have deserted the festivities at so early a period of the 
entertainment?” ‘He who is privileged with the 
eatrée here,” replied Glenlyon, advancing gallantly and 
taking her hand in his, with a significant pressure, 
«may well be excused for flying to the sunshine of 
such a presence, though Momus had throned himself 
in every heart, and Bacchus presided at the table of 
the chieftain.” ‘The lady again looked in his face with 
haughty surprise. She did not like its expression, nor 
the presumption of his manner and his address; but 
she had far too much dignity and self-possession to be 
disconcerted. She calmly withdrew her hand, and 
observed, sarcastically, “I have heard (but until now 
I deemed it an idle satire), that an unworthy proneness 
to high-flown compliment had been the cause of the 
soubriquet of ‘the swect-mouthed Campbells,’ bestowed 
on my mother’sclan. If such be the fact, their prac- 
tice must have begun elsewhere than in Glencoe, other- 
wise the commemorative epithet would, in all probability, 
have been less flattering; for we love neither inflated 
compliments nor strained metaphors.’’ At this mo- 
ment, an interesting boy, her second eldest son, who 
had entered a short time previously, and was amusing 
himself, trying to string his father’s bow, at a distant 
window, was now addressed by Mrs. Macdonald, who 
called out to him, “ Come hither, John, and tell Major 
Campbell what passed between Achitriaden and Cap- 
tain Lawrie, after he had left the banqueting-room ?”’ 
Glenlyon saw that her object in calling the boy was to 
avoid any private conversation with him, and his face 
swelled with a scowl of indignation, while his dark- 
brown eye glared ominously beneath his shaggy eye- 
brows; but conscious treachery cowed his doubtful 
courage, and he did not dare to trust himself with a 
single glance at the lady, until the little fellow, who 
had been so amused stringing the bow, and watching 
the heavy fall of snow, as not to have noticed the en- 
trance of Glenlyon, hearing his mother’s voice, stepped 
briskly to his side, seized one of his hands, and ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, Cousin Major, but I am so happy to see 
you. I got a terrible fright from Achitriaden and 
Captain Lawrie after you went out, and fled from the 
hall, although so fond of music and the songs of the 
bards ; who this day even exceeded themselves, as my 
father told the bard Macmathon, who presided. Was 
not that very provoking? But since you have come, 
perhaps mamma will take the harp, and sing Ovan uri. 
Did you ever hear it, cousin Major? It always makes 
me cry—it is so melancholy.’’ 

“And what is the subject of this favourite lay of 
yours, John?” said the Major, who was not unwill- 
ing to hide his feelings from the lady, by turning 
aside and addressing the boy. “It must be a rare 
song that has the power of drawing tears from the eyes 
of my fierce and volatile cousin.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, who found that the boy was 
entering on dangerous ground, by introducing a tradi- 
tion distasteful to the Campbells, and who wished to 
divert his attention from the subject, “ you mistake the 

tr of your friend, John, who is a true Glencoe- 
man, soft as a maiden, fiercer than the flame, as has 
been said of them by the bard who best knew the race. 
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But come, John, never mind Oran wri at present. Tell 
the Major what passed between the fierce chieftain and 
his follower, Captain Lawrie. It may concern him to 
hear it without delay.” The lady’s chief object in ad- 
verting again to the above circumstance was to evade 
the detail of the painful tradition; but Glenlyon was 
ignorant of it (which is possible, as he had been edu- 
cated in England), or he was not disinclined to hear, 
in the conduct of a chief of his clan, a parallel to his 
own meditated treachery to the Glencoemen. Tle ac- 
cordingly urged the boy to repeat to him the subject 
of the song he so much admired. 

“It was in those days,’’ said the boy, with an arch 
and significant look at the Major, “when the brave 
Clan Gregor were proscribed, because they would not 
follow in the wake of some other Highland clans, by 
accepting chapters, and so sinking into feudal vassals 
and villeyns, (for this, according to the wise and learned 
bard, Macmathon, was the true cause of their proscrip- 
tion, and not the deserved chastisement they inflicted 
on some of their sheep-skin neighbours,) that Sir Colin 
Campbell of Glenurchy’s only daughter fell in love and 
eloped with the chief of the M‘Gregors, who was, at 
that time, hiding himself from a strong combination of 
his rapacious enemies, in a wild glen in Braeranach. 
One of her clansmen, in the pursuit of a deer he had 
wounded, strayed to the vicinity of their cave, and 
heard the daughter of his chief singing. 

“The hunter well knew the sweet voice of the lady, 
and, filled with compassion at her situation, hastened to 
Bealach, and addressed her brother, Black Duncan of 
the Blue Cap, in the most moving language, to inter- 
cede with his father, then a very old man, to pardon 
and receive into his favour herself and her husband. 
The treacherous Duncan pretended to acquiesce, and 
sent him back the following day, with an invitation to the 
chief to come and dine with him at Bealach, promising to 
use his influence to reconcile his father to the marriage, 
and to make them friends. 

“The brave and honourable M‘Gregor, fearing no 
deceit, accepted the invitation, much against the advice, 
nay the entreaties, of his affectionate wife, who had little 
confidence in her brother’s word, and knew, from her 
father’s age, that he could now act as he pleased. The 
chief, as she feared, was cruelly betrayed by Sir Dun- 
can, and Ovan uri is the elegy in which his unfortunate 
and lovely wife commemorated her heart-rending grief 
on the occasion. : 

“Tradition says, but I hope it is not true,’’ con- 
tinued the boy, “that Sir Duncan had the inhumanity 
to entice the lady to the castle afterwards, on the pre- 
text that she was expected by her husband, and that 
he was reconciled to her father and brother. When - 
she arrived, some plausible excuse was made for the 
absence of her husband, and she was thus inspired with 
confidence, and induced to sit down to dinner along 
with the family, being placed in her usual seat at the 
head of the table. After dinner, the fruit was 
before her, when, on the removal of the j 
horror! what did she behold?’’—* Stop, for your 
life, John!” exclaimed the lady; “that addition to the 
legend is not true. Sir Duncan was a stern, grasping 
man, and not incapable of treachery any more than the 
other feudal barons of Scotland, and he has enriched 
his clan by the persecution and betrayal of the Mac- 
gregors ; but he, as well as every chief and chieftain 
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of his bold and noble clan, was distinguished for affec- 
tion and generosity to his relatives and clansmen. The 
Campbells, like all other clans, have produced traitors ; 
these, however, have been but few in number; while, 
for love of country in the olden time, and for chivalrous 
bravery even in our own, no other clan can be com- 
to the illustrious race of Duine.”’ 

The Major, disturbed by a tradition which seemed 

to foreshadow the enormity of the treachery in which 





he was himself engaged, searcely heard the extenuating 
or redeeming observations of Mrs. Macdonald. He 


sprang from his seat, and flew to the window, pretend- | 


iug to look out eagerly, as if he had seen some object 
passing of which he wished to recover another sight. 


Believing that he was highly offended, the lady said to | 


the boy, “How have you forgot your courtesy and 
politeness so far as to tell that tradition to a Camp- 
bell, and in your father’s house too? What will the 
bard say of his young chieftain when he hears of this 
breach of hospitality?” This made the matter worse; 
for the sensitive aud manly boy, reproaching himself 
with discourtesy, flew to Glenlyon to apologise. Seiz- 
ing the Major’s hand, he looked in his face with great 
anxiety, and, with tears in his large dark eyes, ex- 
claimed, “Cousin Major, can you forgive my thought- 
lessness ? I never meant to hurt your feelings. In- 


deed, I never did. Oh, do forgive me.”’ 


“ Forgive !”’ replied the Major, trying to clear the | 


dark scowl from his face; “you silly boy, I have no- 
thing to forgive. Do you think I have been twenty 
years in the English army without learning to see the 
injustice and absurdity of blaming a whole clan for the 
conduct of a single individual of their number? Pooh, 


pooh! these are antediluvian ideas, which nobody heeds | 


now a-days, but the crazy seers and bards of Glencoe 
and Glenetive. Come, come,” continued the Major, for 
the boy looked puzzled rather than satisfied with these, 
to him, incomprehensible new ideas, “I forgive you 
with all my heart ; but you must now let ine hear what 
passed between Achitriaden and Captain Lawrie.”’ 

“I myself do not know the meaning of it,” replied 
the boy; “but Achitriaden was in a terrible pas- 
sion. I shall never dare to play tricks on him again. 
His looks made me tremble.’’ 

“ But what was it all about ?’’ continued the Major. 
**Come, you little coward, let us have the story.”’ 

“Tam no coward,” said the boy, quickly, raising himself 
to his full height, throwing back his head, and casting a 
look of fiery indignation at the Major; who, knowing 
the odium in which the word coward was held, above all 
others, in the Highlands, took the boy by the hand, 
smoothed down his curly locks, and said, in a kindly 
voice, ‘‘ Tut, my little cousin, I spake only in fun—I 
never meant to offend or twit you with cowardice—I 
know and love you much better.” The little fellow 
was softened by these words, but not exactly satis- 
fied, and he replied, “No person of my name was 
ever charged with cowardice; and I will not be 
called a coward, even in fun, Major Campbell.’’ “ Why, 
my little gamecock,” said the Major, “ you are as pas- 
sionate as Achitriaden himself. But come, let us for- 
get these little offences, and do tell me at once what 
passed between him and Captain Lawrie. I long to 
hear it, because you seem so unwilling to tell it.”’ “It 


is not that,” said the boy ; “but really I have nothing 


to tell, for I myself do not know what they quarrelled 
about,”’ 


“T was standing at the back of Achitriaden’s chair 
sticking short chips of horse hair in the great cluster 
of massive curls that cover his neck and sho 
thinking all the time of the nice fun I should have to. 
morrow when he came down to call on my father. 
and, pretending to be in a great rage at my tricks, he 
chases me through the house with his drawn dirk, but 
laughing in his heart all the time. Thus was I em. 
ployed, and thinking, when [| heard Captain Lawrie 
saying, ‘ Losh, I never seed so complete an ambuscaad. 
Ye had us, jammed atween the hills and your twa 
covered and inapproachable lines, as fairly in your 
power as the godly soldiers o’ Lesly had the malignants 
0’ Montrose in the castle court o’ Newark, when, 
to tame the pridefu’ scorn o’ the Hielan’ devils, they 
began, for divertisement, noo toshootaffanose, andnooan 
ear; but’—and he stopped as if a dirk had been driven 
into his heart. I looked over Achitriaden’s shoulder, 
and there I saw the Captain sitting like a wizard in 
a trance ; his large goggle eyes staring and projecting 
from his head; his face elongated, and as pale as ashes; 
his cheeks clapped together like a pair of dismantled 
branks; his mouth open; his tongue lolling about, in an 
effort to speak; his large chin hiding his short neck, and 
touching his breast; and his long arms hanging down 
by his sides; while his hands, for all the world like two 
skate-bubbles floating on the tide, were twitching and 
moving, as if they sought for something to cling to, 
[ thought he was dying, and was going to tell Achi- 
triaden to assist him ; but when I looked in his face, I 
was terrified at its expression. His shaggy brows were 
drawn together and kuit over his eyes, which kindled 
and glanced like two coals of living fire; his nostrils 
were expanded, his teeth set, and the veins and sinews 
of his face and neck were so swollen and started, that 
I might seize them with my hand. He had a hold of 
the Captain’s collar with his left hand, and his dirk, 
grasped firmly in his right, was elevated to strike; 
but Ballachulish, who sat beside him, whispered some- 
thing in his ear, and he instantly dropped the Captain’s 
collar, and returned his dirk to its sheath. My father 
observing that there was something wrong at Achi- 
triaden’s end of the table, started to his legs, and ex- 
claimed, in a tremendous voice, ‘The toast I now pro- 
pose craves Highland honours. Up, then, my friends, 
neighbours, and clansmen, and let us drink a bumper 
to the health of all and each of our stranger guests;’ 
but what more he said I cannot tell. I was frightened 
that Achitriaden would kill the Captain, and ran up 
to tell my mother to send for him—for she can tame 
him with one word; but she said that the Captain was 
safe in the hospitality of the clan and his own insig- 
nificance.” 

“Dolt! madman!”’ broke from Glenlyon; “ is this 
his promised caution and vigilance? Madam, I fear 
the consequences of this prolonged banquet ; and the 
officers have to visit the quarters of the men to ascer- 
tain that the people have no complaints against their 
lodgers, as a special report is to be made on this sub- 
ject. Will you do me the favour to allow a servant 
to deliver a note to Captain Lawrie? I must 
mind him of the duty we have yet to perform this 
night ; and so recall himself, and any of the other off- 
cers who still prolong the feast, to a sense of 
situation.” 








| “Ishould regret much,” said the lady, “ to see any 
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sent to the hall, that may break in upon Mac- 
Vic-Ian’s hospitality ; and, believe me, if the duties you 
uire of your officers can be postponed but for 
an hour or two, that your not recalling them sooner 
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will greatly oblige the chieftams. You know our 
Highland customs by much too well, I trust, to have 
any fears of a quarrel at aGleucoe feast. Be assured | 
that your officers will meet with nothing but kindness | 
and courtesy—although to make a jest of the butchery | 
of Newark tower, where Achitriaden’s father and 
several others of our brave and gallant clansmen suf- 
fered, is rather a delicate subject in Glencoe.’’ 

“Pardon me, my dear madam,” said Glenlyon ; “I 
must entreat your permission to send a note to Cap- 
‘tain Lawrie—for how can I any longer leave exposed 
to these exciting festivities a man who has so far for- 
gotten himself as to speak of the tower of Newark at 
the table of Glencoe ?” Thus saying, Glenlyon bowed 
courteously to the lady of. Glencoe, and retired to his 
own apartment, whence he sent-his own man with a 
note to the half-oblivious Captain Lawrie. 

Silence succeeded the festivities of Invercoe. The 
guests had retired to their respective homes, the min- 
strels and the servants to their own ample apartment, 


and the whole household was sunk in sleep; when the|/ 


young chieftain of Glencoe, whose rest had been dis- 
turbed by a fearful dream, in which he saw Achitriaden 
forcing his dirk over the hilt down Captain Lawrie’s 
throat, while he himself was being pierced through the 
back. by a dozen bayonets, started from his bed in 
strange excitement, and saw that the back-door of the 
house was open; and the long lobby or passage, from 
which the whole bedrooms along the range of the 
buildings were entered, was completely filled with 
soldiers, who possessed every bedroom door excepting 
that in which his father and mother slept. The panic- 





struck boy flew back into his own room, and, springing | 
through the window, on the lawn in front of the house, | 
rushed to the window of his father’s bedroom, which | 
opened to the same side of the building ; and, dashing | 
in the shutters with astone, screamed out, “ Treachery, 
treachery, father! the red-coats are filling the house, 
armed with fixed bayonets.’’ His father heard the 
alarm, and rushed to the window with a sword in one 
hand and a dirk in the other, shouting in a voice of 
thunder, “Arm, Clan Ian, arm! Treachery, treachery!” 
Just as his father was bursting through the window, 
the boy was flung violently back on the ground by one 
of a party of soldiers (who had turned the angle of the 
house) commanded by Major Campbell, muffled up in 
a large cloak, and who, on seeing the chief, shrunk 
behind his men, but, at the same time, gave the word | 
of command to fire. Glencoe was half through the | 
window when he received the volley, the muzzles of | 
the muskets being within half-a-dozen paces of his | 
breast. He fell back into his bedroom without a groan. | 
Screams of horror and agony were now heard from | 
every part of the building, which had never before, 
echoed to aught less pleasing than the sweet voice of | 
song and music, mirth and gladness. 

The boy, terror-struck at the sight of his father’s | 
uurder, aud the screams aud groans which issued from | 
the mansion, sprang to his fect, and, rushing under} 
Glenlyon’s cloak, clung to him with the grasp of de- | 
‘pair, exclaiming, “Save me, cousin Major, save me! | 

are murdering my father aud mother! Save me ! | 
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oh, save me!” “Take him away, and be damned 
to you!” roared Glenlyon to a soldier who stood by 
him in an attitude of pity and hesitation. “Take him 
away, and slay him instantly, or, by Heaven, Ill bury 
my sword in your body to the hilt.” Thus admonished, 
the soldier dragged the boy away from Glenlyon, but 
with no intention to slay him—for he felt that he 


| would rather die than be guilty of such an atrocity. 


At this moment Captain Lawrie, who commanded on 


'|the opposite side of the house, and had completed the 


butchery of the family, the minstrels, and the servants, 
made his appearance, and, seeing the boy struggling in 
the soldier’s grasp, and stretching his arms imploringly 
towards Glenlyon, plunged his sword through his body 
to the hilt. The boy fell, and rolled in his agony to 
the feet of Glenlyon; when the gallant officer again 
plunged his sword through his body, exclaiming, “ Tak 
that, thou wild cub of the mountain wolf, and see gin 
it men’ your girnin’ !”’ 

While the above scenes were passing at Invercoe, 
similar atrocities were being perpetrated on the sleep- 
ing inhabitants in every cottage and hamlet from the 
one end of the doomed glen to the other. I[t should, 
however, be recorded, in justice to the brave men em- 
ployed in this butcherly service, that in every instance 
‘in which it was possible for them to allow the infants, 
boys, and youths, and even the warriors to escape, 
without being detected and exposing themselves to 
punishment, they not only winked at, but showed 
the utmost anxiety for their escape. Many of them, 
therefore, slyly concealed themselves in their own 
houses, fully armed, and prepared for deeds of ven- 
geance, the moment their suspicions should be con- 
firmed by any movement of the red-coats. Hence, 
in most instances, the Glencoemen, instead of trying 
to make their escape on the first approach of dan- 
ger, turned furiously on the unwilling instruments 
of the murderous Government, and died fully avenged. 
But to detail the bloody and deadly encounters which, 
in many instances, took place between the parties in 


'|the different houses and hamlets of the glen, were 


tedious and unavailing. We leave them to the imagi- 
nation of the reader, and return to the Connaught 
Prince, with whom we parted, making his escape 
through Torrance, from a party of soldiers, who had 
been despatched to bring him dead or alive before Glen- 
lyon, the momeat his stolen interview of the morning 
with old Allan’s daughter had been reported to him. 
The Connaught Prince was tall, swift, and strong 
beyond any man in his regiment. Nor was he less dis- 
tinguished for skill in the use of his weapons than for 
his strength, agility, and bravery. He was not, atthe 
time we mention, therefore, much inclined to turn his 
back on four men; but honour and discipline combined 
in making him hesitate to turn his arms against his 
comrades. He was, however, determined, “ come 
what come may,’” to save the Thrush of Glencoe and 
her father, or to die with them; but he was also equally 
determined that, if compelled to strike against his fel- 
low soldiers, he would only do so in their sacred cause. 
The River Coe had been a good deal flooded, as is 
usually the case at that period in the season, and the 
great fall of snow during the day had contributed not 
a little in giving it an unusually forbidding appearance 
to the eyes of the strangers. ‘Terence O'Neil, how- 
ever, was well acquainted with flood and mountain 
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while under hiding from the bloodhounds of the feudal 
system, who, with some degenerate relatives of his own, 
had accepted charters from a foreign usurper of the 
lands of his oppressed and divided clan; and he had 
discovered a leap over the waterfall at Achnacone, 
which was frequently taken by the more bold and active 
youths of the glen when the river was flooded. The 
least mistake in measuring the distance when taking 
the leap, or the least slip of the foot, would leave the 
adventurer little chance to escape with life from the 
boiling cataract ; but Terence, always daring, was now 
so excited by his interview with Mary, and the sight 
of the pursuers, that he would not turn on his heel to 
save his life. He accordingly threw one of the roman- 
tic knolls of Torrance between himself and his pursuers, 
turned suddenly to the cataract, and, rushing at the 
leap, cleared it with a bound; while the soldiers pushed 
on at full speed toward Achitriaden, believing that 
Terence was ea route for Fortwilliam, after Captain 
Byng and Sergeant Stavely; for the thought that he had 
betrayed their dangerous secret never once entered their 
heads, notwithstanding the denunciations of their leader. 
Hence, the pursuers were toiling up the glen, while 
Terence was leisurely winding his way through the 
bosom of Glen-lea-na-mui, where he had resolved to 
hide himself during the day, and to repair to the pro- 
tection of the old man and his family by midnight, being 
the time appointed for their massacre. 

The desertion of Terence caused the Major to add 
two soldiers more to old Allan’s guests, although, from 
the absence of his son and servants, his household only 
consisted of his daughter and two boys, with two ser- 
vant-girls and his henchman, who was more aged and 
more frail than his master. The soldiers lived in the 
large kitchen along with the domestics, but they slept 
in the stable. 

Old Allan gave a banquet to his guests, in imitation 
of his chieftain—for as the privates were inadmissible 
to the banquet, the clan did not, as was usual, on this 
occasion, dine at Invercoe; the feudal, unlike the clan 
system, being sustained by a wide and impassable dif- 
ference between the barons and officers, and the vassals 
and serfs, so that the former could not dine with the 
latter; while, under the patriarchal system, the whole 
clan was considered equally noble in their descent, and 
no distinction was ever admitted or shown between 
them excepting when on duty, in the obedience due to 
the chief and chieftains whom they elected to command 
them in battle, and to be their jury at the Brehon mod, 
or Court of Justice. Nor was the celebrated mountain 
dew absent from the feast of old Allan ; but his sus- 
picions being excited bythe message of Terence (whose 
pursuit by the soldiers was also made known to him), 
and the addition to the number of his guests, as well 
as by their constrained manners, and occasional bursts 
of unnatural mirth, he could not so successfully enter 
into the spirit of the jest and the song as was his wont ; 
so that the entertainment lacked, in a great measure, 
its usual accompaniments in the hospitable house of 
Old Balbena, and the soldiers retired more early than 
usual, much to the relief of the old man and his 
daughter. 

Mary had passed an anxious and a melancholy day, 
although she had witnessed the escape of Terence; 
for the snow had continued its heavy fall, and she could 





not comprehend his object in diving into a solitary glen, 





in which he could find neither a shealing nor a caye 
to shelter himself from the storm. His excited ang 
extraordinary conduct to herself, his bounding over the 
waterfall in a state of the river which would have rep. 
dered the leap dangerous even in the eyes of her brother 
Allan himself, and his wandering up the houseless ang 
dreary glen in such a dreadful snow-storm, all gom. 
bined to influence her heart with the suspicion that he 
had gone mad, and that his dreams, omens, and pur- 
suit by the soldiers were thus abundantly explained, 
Agitated by the emotions these suspicions and cireym. 
stances were so calculated to excite in a bosom go 
kind and sensitive, Mary had passed a day of sorrow, 
and the night found her almost destitute of hope, the 
last stay of the heart, and of which the Highland bard 
thus sings :— 


Fair child of heaven, whose form ethereal, beams 
Irradiant on the paths of human woe, 

And, like the star of eve, still lovelier seems 
Wading afar, as storms and darkness grow ; 

What were this world should’st thou resign thy breath ? 
A dreary waste of silence and of gloom, 

Where, brooding o’er the tardy steps of death, 
Each for himself would dig the ghastly tomb ! 


The hollow sound of the wind, as it rushed wild 
through the cliffs of the mountains which towered 
around their dwelling, or swept over the desolate plains, 
carrying whole fields of snow in its whirling vortex, 
fell like the death-warning of the Benshee on her 
heart. Yet her ear and eye seemed only quickened in 
their vigilance and perception by the state of nervous 
excitement in which she was placed; so that neither the 
least sound without, nor so much as the erection of a 
greyhound’s or aterrier’s ear within (as they stretched 
themselves at the kitchen fire), could escape her no- 
tice. 

While the soldiers remained in the house, she went 
as seldom as possible to the door, although her anxiety 
and impatience to watch the corners of the outhouses 
(where her heart told her he might possibly be now 
watching over her safety), in the hope of once more 
catching a glimpse of his manly form, and hearing of 
his future intentions, were almost unbearable. When 
they retired, however, and she saw the stable door shut 
behind them, she instantly wrapped herself up in her 
plaid, and took her station at the end of the house, 
cold and terrific as was the night, watching for the 
return of her unfortunate lover, almost against hope, 

Mary had not been long stationed at the end of the 
house, when she observed something moving at the 
corner of the barn, which her heart assured her was 
her snow-covered and unfortunate Terence. She sprang 
to the spot without a thought of alarm, although, the 
moment before, she felt convinced of his insanity. 

“Dear Terence,” “ Dear Mary,’’ for the first time 
broke from their hearts, and told a tale of mutual love, 
which, in ordinary circumstances, might never have 
been revealed; and Mary found herself clasped to her 
lover’s bosom with emotions which for a moment pre 
vented her from feeling that she was half-smotheredin 
the wreath of snow which clung around him. The 
moment she became sensible of his condition, alarm 
for his sufferings became her first thought, and she ¢t 
claimed, “Good God ! you are starving. The soldiers 
have retired. Follow me instantly into the house, ‘I 
will only precede you to prepare my father. Yours 
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picions are now shared in by himself, and you will be 
received.” 4 

«Stop a moment,” said Terence. “Fear not for me, 
for I have that within which defies the storm. Will 
the old man fly with his family to the cave, or what has 
he determined on doing? The hour of fate is at hand.” 

«Follow, and you shall hear,’ said Mary, as she 
tripped into the house before him, to apprise her fa- 

her. 

Terence was received with great kindness by the 
old man, who insisted on his instantly shifting himself 
out of his knapsack, which fortunately hung in the 
kitchen. He also insisted on his both eating and 
drinking, greatly against his inclination; but the old 
man’s importunity would not be gainsaid. Terence 
being thus refreshed, the old man and himself retired 
together to the former’s apartment. What passed be- 
tween them never transpired, but, on their return, the 
old man kissed and then solemnly. blessed Mary and 
his two boys, and then, embracing them with deep 
emotion, he said to Mary—‘‘Child of my heart, pure 
and perfect image in form and nature of thy now sainted 
mother, remember that on your presence of mind and 
devoted firmness of purpose now depends the lives of 
my sole earthly treasures—thyself and thy brothers. 1 
might yet lead you to the cave; but you would scorn 
the safety that would be secured by means which might 
have been taken for all, and which, if now taken for 
you alone, might throw a suspicion of treachery, or at 
least of selfishness, on the character of your father.” 
He then desired her and the boys to enter into a place 
of concealment under the floor, which they had never 
before seen, and in which they had just room to be- 
stow themselves, and no more. ‘ Whatever yon hear, 
my dear children,” continued the old man, *‘ move not, 
breathe not, until called from your concealment by some 
friendly voice; and oh, God bless aud protect you, my 
darlings!’” Here Terence whispered something, and 
the old man suspended the lowering of the trap-door 
fora moment, and said, “ Surely, surely! And hear me, 
Mary, my child; should Terence and you survive this 
night, you have my consent to yourunion. He is the 
son of a chief, and his conduct this day is worthy of 
his pedigree. And now farewell,’’ he said in an almost 
sobbing voice, as Terence stepped back, after kissing 
the boys as well as Mary, and the artfully-contrived 
floor was lowered over the concealed aperture. 

Mary and the children having thus been disposed of, 
the old man instantly ordered the two servant-girls, who 
were still in the kitchen, and ignorant of all that had 
passed, to retire to their closet, to barricade themselves 
within, and keep quiet, whatever noise or tumult might 
reach their ears, He then ordered the old henchman 
to arm himself, and hastily handed one of his own pis- 
tols and a dirk to Terence, telling him that he would 
find it “the best of all weapons at close quarters.” 
The door of the house was then closed and barred; and 
the two old warriors and the brave and powerful Terence 
seated themselves in stern silence in the darkened 
kitchen, waiting the event. 

Nor had the above precautions been taken a moment 
too soon. They heard the door stealthily and silently 
approached, and a hand moving cautiously over its sur- 
face, as if feeling for the latch, which it at length found, 
and tried to lift, but without success. Some whispering 


succeeded ; and then thee fim raps were g-ven. “Co) 
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sin?” said the old henchman. “ Seider dearg,” was the 
ready answer. “Open the door, Ewen; one of my com- 
rades has got very ill, and I want a light.” “Be she 
her lane sell,’’ asked Ewen, in his best Saxon, “or be 
more seider than lane sel at the yett?” ‘No more. 
I am quite alone. Ye old fowtre, what are you afraid 
of? Open the door instantly, or I’ll drive it about your 
ears.” “Ye be lie,’’ said the old man, sternly. “Ye 
no be lane sel. Affta bed! She’ll no open ta yett.” 

Some more whispering was soon heard, and, imme- 
diately afterwards, a heavy stone was dashed against 
the door, which flew from its hinges ; and instantly the 
five ruffians rushed into the kitchen. Ewen threw 
himself across their path, and struck at one of them 
with his dirk, but fell short of his aim, and, receiving 
a bayonet-thrust through his heart, fell to the ground 
a dead man. In the meantime, old Allan, who had 
placed a supply of lint in a corner, lifted a tuft on the 
point of his dirk, and flung it on the fire, which sudden- 
ly blazing up, exposed and dazzled for a moment the 
eyes of the soldiers, and in that moment two of their 
number were stretched in the dust by the dirks of the 
old man and Terence ; and the light having expired as 
quickly as it blazed up, the survivors rushed back to 
the door, where they stood on the defensive, with their 
bayonets pointed, and their muskets levelled in the 
direction of the fire; but the darkness rendered it in- 
cautious in either party to fire or advance upon the 
other. 

A pause of afew minutes ensued, when the soldiers 
again whispered together, and instantly thereafter three 
shots were fired, one of which, unhappily, took effect, 
whem Terence staggered and almost fell. The old 
man instantly threwanother tuft of tow on the fire, and, 
as it blazed up, discharged a pistol with unerring aim, 
which brought a third soldier tothe ground. He then 
drew Terence quickly back behind a large dresser, 
which formed no insecure breastwork in the direction 
of the door, and anxiously inquired where he was 
wounded, and whether dangerously. Terence replied 
that the wound was by no means dangerous, but that, 
unfortunately, it disabled his right arm. The old 
man felt for the wound, and hastily wrapped a bandage 
round the arm, saying, “‘ Never mind, my friend ; hand 
me your pistol, and we shall soon be on equal terms, 
But, should I fall, remember that everything de- 
pends on your life. Pledge me your honour then, in 
this solemn moment, that, as soon as the coast is 
clear of these two ruffians, you will leave the house, and 
hide yourself until the patrol (which will soon be here 
on their rounds, to see that the tale of murder is com- 
plete) shall have withdrawn; when I leave it to your 
discretion to relieve my unhappy children from their 
dismal confinement. And now, farewell, my friend, 
for this conflict must be terminated before the guard 
make their appearance.’’ So saying, the old man cau- 
tiously advanced towards the door, in which the re- 
maining soldiers were stationed, with his dirk in one 
hand, and a loaded pistol in the other, followed by 
Terence, who still clung to him, although now but little 
able to afford him support. The two soldiers, standing in 
the doorway, had theirmuskets again loaded, andlevelied 
in the direction in which the old man and Terence were 
approaching. The outline of the forms of the former 
were thus darkly seen, while the position of the party 





advancing upon them could only be guessed at by the 
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slight noise of their footsteps. The old man, now 
within three paces of the door, levelled and fired. The 
soldiers, from the mere effect of impulse, also fired at 
the same moment ; and old Allan and one of their num- 
ber fell, the latter dead, the former mortally wounded ; 
while the other soldier turned on his heels, and fled. 

Terence knelt by the side of the old man, and 
felt for his wound. He pressed his hand against 
the old man’s left side, and felt the blood welling 
from it. He was sensible, but too faint to speak, 
for he pressed the soldier’s hand feebly, in token of 
recognition. Encouraged to hope, from this circum- 
stance, Terence instantly flew to the fire, and flung on 
some dried fir roots, whereby the house was instantly 
lighted. He now placed the old man in a more easy 
posture, and applied himself in earnest to stanching 
the wound with his only hand, in which he partially 
succeeded. Though it was evident that life was ebb- 
ing fast, the stopping of the blood enabled the old man 
to breathe the words, “ Remember !”’ and “ fly !” which 
showed that he had noticed the retreat of the fifth 
soldier. Terence’s resolution was severely tested. To 
leave Mary and her brothers in such a situation, and 
to desert her old father ere he had closed his eyes in 
death, appeared like cowardice and ingratitude; but 
what could he do—a single individual, and with his 
right arm broken and disabled—against the whole 
siroug patrol, now momentarily expected? And the 
chances were, that, on finding the two old men dead, 
and seeing no signs of Mary and the boys, they might 
suppose that they had fled, and so make their inquisi- 
tion less searching than they would be apt to do if he 
were found lingering on the spot—which would natu- 
rally give rise to a suspicion of their being still con- 
cealed about the premises. These thoughts glanced 
across the mind of Terence, and determined his con- 
duct. Casting a single look of sorrow at the prostrate 
form of his brave and venerable host, whose breathing 
was now becoming husky and interrupted with groans, 
he stole cautiously out of the house, and, reconuoitring 
the vicinity with keen and suspicious looks, slipped 
along the side of the wall, and again placed himself in 
a crouching attitude at the corner of the barn, watching 
the approach to the door with the most intense anxiety. 

But who can describe the alarm and agony of Mary 
and the two boys, confined in a dark hole under the 
ground, while the above scene was passing almost over 
their heads? The report of the muskets and pistols 
were deadened, but the trampling of feet was exaggerated 
to their ears; and they expected every moment to hear 
the trap-door lifted, and to feel themselves dragged 
forth by the murderers of their father and friends. 
Nor were their feelings of terror lessened when dead 
silence succeeded to the struggle we have attempted 
to sketch. 

Mary’s heart was agitated with fears, now for her 
father, now for her lover; but the precious lives en- 
trusted-to her care, and the preservation of which was 
wholly dependent on her presence of mind and firmness 
of purpose, uerved her resolution, and suppressed her 
every impulse to throw up the trap, and spring forth 
to ascertain the worst. The husky breathing and 
groans were distinctly heard in the cave; yet she ad- 
hered to her resolution, although her heart was fear- 
fully tried. But when at length she could recognise 
the broken and solemn voice of her father, minglin 
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feebly, her own name and that of her brothers, and 
buried mother, with snatches of songs, and praye 

faint attempts at shouting the Macdonald battle-ery of 
“ Fraoch’s lamh dhearg!’’ (i.e., the heather and req 
hand), in his dying delirium, she could no longer com. 
mand herself ; but, forgetful of every other considera. 
tion save the state of her father, threw up the tra 
door, with a violent effort, and rushed to the kitchen. 
| At the sight of the old man weltering in his gore 
with the light of the decayiug fire shining on the bare 
‘crown of his head, and on the gray locks which, long 
and silken as threads of gossamer, spread over his neck 
‘and shoulders, and on the decorated hilts of the pistol 
‘and dirk he still grasped in either hand, Mary stood 
in motionless silence—not like a statue, the perfection 
of the Grecian chisel, breathing apparent life; but the 
living representative of the most perfect model of the 
workmanship of the Creator, petrified with horror at 
the sight of the cruelty and treachery of man—with 
her reason struck blind for ever! 

Iu the meantime, Terence, who still preserved his 
watchful aud crouching attitude at the corner of the 
barn, saw the soldier who had fled when the last of his 
comrades fell, stealing back along the side of the house 





juntil he came to the door; when, stooping down, he 


remained for some time gazing eagerly at the scene we 
have attempted to place before the reader, Terence’s 
heart leaped, with ominous alarm, when he recognised 
in the skulking assassin the sturdy and fierce “ Roving 
Tomkins,” an English soldier, who concentrated in his 
own person and character the formidable strength, reck- 
less daring, and voluptuous ruffianism of the very worst 
of the class to which he belonged. 

The first impulse of Terence, on recognising the 
ruflian, was to spring upon and crush out his life at 
once ; but, alas! he soon felt that he was not only 
wounded, but also unarmed, and therefore utterly un- 
equal to a contest with so desperate a caitiff—for the 
old man had taken the pistol from his hand before he 
shot the fourth soldier, and he had himself laid the 
dirk on the ground, and forgot to take it up when 
carrying him forward to the light of the fire. Admo- 
nished by his almost helpless position, Terence deemed 
it his wisest course to forbear. He accordingly stole 
cautiously towards the house, in the door of which 
Tomkins was crouching down, resolved to watch him 
as the lioness watches the steps of the hunter who 
has discovered the lair of her cubs in the desert. 

When the ruflian satisfied himself that all was safe, 
and that the Thrush was utterly helpless, alone, and im 
his power, he rose to his feet, and, with a chuckle of 
triumph, rushed forward and clasped her in his arms. 

Her little brothers—although the eldest was only 
thirteen, and the youngest eleven years of age—were 
restrained in their hiding-place less from fear than 
from their habitual deference to the command of their 
lovely and affectionate sister. Her absence, though 
| short compared to the time we have taken to describe 
it, caused a degree of anxiety, on her account, in their 
‘little hearts, which had already almost overcome their 
_patience ; but the moment they heard her screams, 
they broke from their concealment, and flew to her 
assistance. 

The spirited boys no sooner saw the situation of their 
sister than they drew the little black knives carried 








j by all Highland boys.in those days, and flew at the 











rarisher, inflicting miniature gashes on his neck and 
face. The ruffian instantly sprang to his legs, and seizing 
his fallen musket, destroyed the two boys. 

At this moment, Terence, who had not heard the 
screams of Mary, but whose anxiety was intense, drew 
himself cautiously to the door, and got his eye on Tom- 
kins and his victims, one of them exalted on his bayonet, 
and the other two prostrate, and—as he concluded— 
lying dead at his feet. He had previously deliberated 
coolly on the means of recovering the dirk, with which 
be had unconsciously parted in his anxiety and distress; 
but the horrific sight which now met his eye excited 
his feelings to insanity, and, totally forgetting his un- 
armed and disabled condition, he sprang furiously at 
Tomkins —dashed him to the ground with his fist— 
and falling heavily upon him, planted his knee on his 
chest—grasped his throat with all his strength with 
his left hand—and, in the excess of his horror and 
his fury, struck him with the elbow of his frac- 
tured arm! And thus, as in most cases, the ex- 
tremity of his passion defeated his purpose; for, one 
of the bones heing broken below the elbow, the tor- 
ture he inflicted on his arm reacted on his heart; 
so that the proud, the brave, the strong, and true- 
hearted Irishman fainted, and sunk, helpless as a child, 
by the side of his intended victim. The grip on Tom- 
kins’ throat being relaxed, and his chest relieved from 
compression, he soon came to himself, and started to 
his feet. His first impulse was to fly, but on seeing 
the prostrate body of his opponent, the clumsy bandage, 
and the bleeding arm, he instantly comprehended the 
state of the case; and, exulting in heart over his anti- 
cipated and sure vengeance, burst out into a hoarse 
laugh, exclaiming— 

“Ho, ho, Prince of Connaught! have I caught thee 
at last? Now, then, how am I to put him out of his 
hateful life? By the powers, 1 thank thee, Prince, for 
thy lesson—not the first, but surely the last I shall owe 








thee. A strong dig of the knee in the pit of the sto- 
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mach, and a powerful grasp of the clenched fist in the 
throat, are very delicate, maidenly means, which, hav- 
ing been taught by thyself, shall be duly practised on 
thy own person anon. ‘Perhaps thou hast learned 
them from thy beloved Thrush.’” Here some grateful 
idea seemed to have crossed his mind, for a hideous 
smile passed over his gloomy face; but his rage in- 
stantly returned, and he stamped on the ground with 
furious impatience, exclaiming, “ Will he never re- 
cover from his swoon? It were poor revenge,” 
he said, hesitatingly, “to put him out of the world be- 
fore he knows his victor. Ho!’’ he continued, leaning 
over his unconscious foe; “ho, Terence! dost thou hear 
me? Thou wert not wont to be deaf to time, and to 
lie prostrate before thine enemy. Ho!” reiterated the 
ruflian, pressing his knee heavily on his chest; “my 
patience is out, and I will put thee out, without being 
half revenged, if thou continue any longer insensible.”’ 

The ruffian now went coolly and deliberately to 
work. He firmly grasped the wrist of Terence’s un- 
broken arm, planted his knee on his breast, and com- 
pressed his throat with a grasp of death. His victim 
groaned deeply, but was utterly unconscious or help- 
less. 

At this moment, Mary, who had all this time been 
in a faint, sprung up, and, seeing the dagger, which 
had, in an evil hour, been flung out of the agitated 
and careless grasp of Terence, lying glittering on the 


iground, seized upon it, and, with the cunning and 


energy sometimes shown by maniacs—for Mary, alas! 
was now in that condition—she stole quietly to the 
side of the exulting murderer, just as Terence was on 
the eve of expiring under him; and, although all uncon- 
scious of the presence of Terence and the cold-blooded 
murder which was being perpetrated, she struck the 
dirk upward through the side of the ruffian, until the 
point was buried in his heart. Tomkins fell without 
uitering a groan; and Mary darted out of the house with 
a maniacal laugh, ending in a piercing scream, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE JESUIT'S STORY, || 

“ As nearly as I can recollect,” he said, “ it was in the || 
month of May; and the spring, always beautiful in these | 
Alpine regions, appeared to have come forth with ten- | 
fold splendour. ‘The sun’s warmth, in that season of 
the year, thaws the mind as well as the earth. Peo. 
ple put on sportive looks for the summer, and the joy- 
ousness of their feelings is represented externally by 
bright-coloured clothes. Suddenly the clouds gathered, | 
aud hung from ridge to ridge, entirely roofing over | 
the valley. Through tunnels, as it were, in their sub- 
stance, the thunder rolled incessantly ; while the light- 
ning flashed downwards, with a brightness so vivid 
and piercing, that it threatened to consume, utterly, 











both man and beast, Then followed indescribable tor-| 


rents of rain, descending as from the open windows 
of heaven, until every brook and streamlet swelled 
to a torrent, aud the Rhone rushed through its bed 
with tremendous force and velocity. In the midst of 
the storm, a noise was heard in the mountains, com- 
pared with which the thunder shrunk into a whisper. 
It appeared as if the foundations of the everlasting 
hills had been violently shaken from their place. All 
the villagers hurried to their doors, where they stood, 
pale and trembling, not knowing what to do. Then 
came another frightful crash. The curtain of rocks 
which you behold yonder, disparted from top to bot- 
tom ; and out rushed an irresistible flood, with a rearing 
like that of the ocean. There was no time for flight. 
Terror paralysed all limbs. Onward swept the torrent, 
ploughing up the plain in various directions, flooding 
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the fields and the gardens, overthrowing walls and 
houses, and hurrying forward their ruins towards the 
Rhone.. Several hundred persons were drowned in a 
moment, But some, who happened to be in situations 
favourable for flight, escaped destruction. 

“There was one cottage, inhabited by an old man and 
his daughter, which stood near the brink of the great 
chasm, through which the principal arm of the waters 
was roaring and foaming along. The channel was 
widening fast by the earth crumbling into it; and it 
was evident the cottage must go in a few minutes. 
A young brother of our order stood on the opposite 
bank, beholding with pity the young woman wringing 
her hands, imploring pity and assistance. Her father, 
ill and feeble, had tottered to the door, where, seeing 
death around him on all sides, he stood transfixed like 
a statue. His daughter now approached, and now re- 
treated from him, looking wildly towards a small group 
on the opposite bank. What she said could not 
be heard, as her voice was drowned in the thunder of 
the torrent. But our brother formed his resolution. 
A pine tree, lopped and barked, lay near him on the 
ground; he entreated the bystanders to lend their as- 
sistance in throwing it across the chasm. When they 
had done so—rounded, slippery as it was—he made his 
way over it, while the water, rising every instant, 
threatened to carry it away. He approached the father 
and daughter. What words he used were never known; 
but he seemed to be persuading the young woman to 
allow him to save her life. She, however, pointed to 
her father, and shrunk from the deliverance she was 
not to share with him. 

“A young man, emboldened by the example of the 
Jesuit, now passed over the pine, for the purpose of 
aiding in the pious work of preserving the father and his 
loving child. All saw there was no time to be lost. 
The rain descended in floods, the furious stream in- 
creased momentarily, the pine began to be touched and 
shaken by the waves; and the villagers, who looked on 
in comparative safety, soon felt how little hope there 
was of deliverance for their neighbours. They lifted 
up their hands to heaven—they prayed for them; but 
the storm seemed to beat down their words, while their 
hopes were swallowed up in the dark wrath of the ele- 
ments. The little group now approached the pine— 
the father and his supporter advancing first, and our 
brother and his beautiful companion following. Most 
true it is that ‘the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong.’ The man of years and feeble- 
ness, against all hope and expectation, reached the shore 
in safety. But at the very moment his foot touched 
the land, a stream of whirling eddies struck the pine, 
swept it forward, and plunged the Jesuit and the girl 
into the boiling flood. Danger produces, sometimes, 
& strange effect upon the mind. Instead of quitting his 
hold, and striving to make for the bank, our brother 
clasped his companion in his arms; and they sunk to- 
gether. Some days afterwards, their bodies were found 
far down in the channel of the Rhone, fast locked 
together in the embrace of death. We buried them 
in the same grave; and the good old man, her father, 
still lives to visit the spot where the once warm heart of 
his child lies cold. It will not be long before he joins 
her in the grave, because he is old and feeble, and has 

nothing in this world to support him. But he is 
a pious Christian, and hopes to he greeted in heaven by 





the soul of his beloved daughter, as well as by him who 
lost ‘his life in the endeavour to save her. [ tel] you 
these facts,” said the Jesuit, “ without ornament or am. 
plification. In itself it was a very touching thing to 
see, though it is little or nothing when related.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
SLEEP AND JEWELS. 

In the inn at Brigg, which we reached carly iy 
the evening, we found a number of English people, 
who, however, kept all together, and held me out no 
temptations to jointhem. It is a fact, which most 
persons must have observed, that the moment a man 
leaves his own fireside, he strives, by putting on grand 
airs, and otherwise, to pass for what he is not. He 
alters the tone of his voice, throws additional dignity 
into his aspect and gait, and, if he expects to be over- 
heard, discourses on topics calculated to display his 
consequence. Most travellers do this, rendering them. 
selves thereby extremely disagreeable. For myself, at 
least, I hate people of consequence, and prefer con. 
versing with the ragtag-and-bobtail of society; per. 
sons altogether without pretensions, without titles, and, 
often, also, it is to be presumed, without cash—these 
are your truly merry companions on a journey. The 
Roman poet says, “ The poor man sings in the midst of 
thieves, because he has nothing to lose ;’’ and travellers 
who are very nearly in that predicament, usually take 
things easily, and rely confidently on Providence to 
provide them with breakfast, dinner, and a diligence. 

As I have said, I did not make up towards my country- 
men, because they appeared to be of far too much con- 
sequence for me. It was years since I had been in 
England ; and I, therefore, was not at all familiar with 
the current topics of the day. Our countrymen, of 
course, are all politicians. Not that, as a rule, they 
understand politics, but that it is the most exciting 
topic with which they are acquainted. They now talked 
of the principal notabilities of the day, whose names, 
though sufficiently respectable, need not be repeated 
here. Political reputations are easily built up, espe- 
cially in England; where any man of family or fortune, 
with a slight dash of industry, and a very moderate 
amount of perseverance, may get credit for all manner 
of public virtues. He has but to select a hobby-horse 
for himself, and to ride it with moderate steadiness, to 
be set down for a great patriot, and be looked upon 
as an adorable creature among the ladies of his party. 
Time, of course, squares his account with fame—that 
is, dissipates his pretensions into thin air, and leaves 
him overwhelmed amid the formless ruins of oblivion. 
But he is not the less a notability while he lives, and 
vanity always whispers in his ear that he will form an 
exception to the general rule, and be remembered for 
ever. 

I found myself at supper, purely by accident, beside 
Madame Carli, whom I had treated during the day with 
something like neglect ; my attention having been ab- 
sorbed almost entirely bythe disciple of Ignatius Loyola. 
She was now resolved that I should do penance for my 
sins, and for some time would only converse with me im 
the most distant and formal manner. I am not the least 
in the world a materialist ; but have still found by ex- 
perience, that a good supper and sparkling wines pro- 








duce a wonderful harmony in our microcosm, and im-.’* 


{cline us to gossip and philanthropy. What the dishes © 
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I never 
pry into mysteries of that sort; but eat, if I can, what- 
ever is set before me, and am thankful for it. I only 
know that everything that evening seemed verynice, and 
that the wines were perfectly delicious. Monsieur 
Carli, since his arrival at Brigg, had made a discovery 
which discomposed him considerably, which was, that, 
having left France during the cholera, he could not, 
without the consent of the Governments of Piedmont 
and the Valais, pass into Italy in less than aweek. His 
behaviour at supper put me strongly in mind of a 
butler in the service of the Margravine of Anspach. 
That lady, in whose history there were many little oddsand 
ends with which she did not wish common fame to be 
acquainted, gave this same butler a guinea to hold his 

on a particular point; but the money took him 
to the tavern, where, drinking good wme with his 
friends, he grew warm and communicative, and related 
the very anecdote which her Iadyship most especially 
desired to be forgotten. Hearing afterwards of his 
indiscretion, she reproached him, when he ingenuously 
replied, “ Ah! your ladyship should not have given me 
money, but have let me remain sober; for I am exactly 
like a hedgehog—when I ain wet, I open.”’ 

Monsieur Carli, until the wine began to soften his 
heart, had affected all the airs of a small diplomatist, 
and would, if possible, have made a mystery of the fact 
that the sun shines at noon-day. At supper his tongue 
grew supple, and scattered about confidence as a cow’s 
tail scatters dew-drops in the morning from the grass. 
He professed great relish for our society, swore we 
were the best fellows he had ever met with, and said 
it would give him the utmost possible delight to 
travel round the world with us. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, our intimacy was destined to be cut short at that 
lackless town of Brigg, unless—which was very unlikely 
—there was a gentleman in the party who happened 
to have a passport for himself and for his wife, and yet 
had left his wife behind him; ‘“ In that case,’’ cried M. 
Carli, in great animation, “he could take Madame under 
his protection, get her over the frontier as his own 
better-half, and then, of course, deliver her to me. 
For myself, I could easily climb the hills a little, and 
so step into Piedmont without a passport.” 

Events appeared tohave framed themselvesjust as Mon- 
sieur Carli wished, for I happened to have exactly such 
apassport, except that it would have enabled me to take 
over the frontier seven other persons, in addition to his 
wife, When I mentioned this fact, and offered to take 
charge of Madame Carli, the little man was transported 
with joy, as a week at Brigg would, he owned, have been 
the death of him. Besides, he did not doubt that the 
cholera was close at his heels; and as it was to escape 
this fearful malady that he had hurried so rapidly out 
of France, there was nothing he would not have given 
at this moment to be lodged safely on the other side of 
the Alps. It was now agreed that Madame Carli should 
be Madame St.John till our arrival at Duomo d’Ossola. 

While this arrangement was in the course of com- 
pletion, Madame Carli and I were engaged in passing 
a separate treaty of peace. 1 had already atoned for 
the negligence of the day, by all sorts of submissions, 
till we were once more as free and gay asever. ‘This, 
of course, was partly owing to the supper and the wine, 
Which put us first in good humour with ourselves, and 
then with everybody else, We laughed and chatted, 


st Brigg consisted of, Heaven only knows. 
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and appeared to have known each other from child- 
hood, so familiar and easy were we together—I mean 
the whole group—Monsieur Morn, from Anjou—the 
young, nameless artist from Paris—the commercial 
traveller, and all. This last-mentioned gentleman was 
a curious specimen of the Parisian cockney. He was 
taking a magnificent set of jewels from a house in Paris 
to Maria Louise, the widow of Napoleon, at Parma; 
and the fear of being robbed prompted him to conceal 
his treasure. The vanity of having been entrusted with 
it overcame his fear, and he exhibited the jewels at the 
supper table. They were worth several thousand pounds; 
and when he had been guilty of the indiscretion, he 
repented of it, and began to tremble for the result. 
His throat, he did not doubt, would be cut before he 
reached his journey’s end. In his eyes, every man 
around him became a robber ; and when he restored the 
case to his pocket, he did so with blanched cheeks, and 
hands almost smitten with paralysis. 

However, we presented a striking contrast with the 
little knot of Englishmen in another part of the roam. 
They ate their supper, not exactly in silence, but in some- 
thing nearly akin to it, muttering to each other every 
now and then between a growl and a yawn, and looked 
as if they would have preferred being snug in Cheap- 
side or May Fair, or whatever other locality they be- 
longed to. We, on the other hand, half intoxicated 
with animal spirits, made an immense deal of noise, 
and ultimately took refuge in cigars, to the introdue- 
tion of which no one objected. I soon enveloped my 
fair companion in an aromatic cloud, which did not, 
however, in the slightest degree impede her utterance. 

As the inn was crowded, it was necessary for us 
all, except the married couple, to put up with double- 
bedded rooms; and, as fate would have it, the commer- 
cial traveller, with his jewels, fell to my share. He 
was a young man of about twenty-three, with fiery-red 
hair and a blowsy face, short, slight, and eaten up with 
timidity and suspicion. In my long, drooping, black 
mustaches and ragged beard, he saw so many undoubted 
indications of the brigand—he would have given any- 
thing to have been Monsieur Morn’s companion. But 
that was not to be thought of. Monsieur Morn’s ar- 
tistic friend was to be the sharer of his apartment; 
and so the young jeweller submitted to sleep on rob- 
bery with as good a grace as he could assume. Our 
beds stood each in a recess on either side of the door; 
and, long after I was comfortably between the sheets, 
I could hear my companion puffing, blowing, and fum- 
bling about, and taking precautions for securing his 
treasure. No doubt he thrust the jewel-case under 
his pillow, and made up his mind to baw] lustily should 
I attempt to lay violent hands on him,in the night. 
Being heartily tired, we both fell asleep. We were to 
start at half-past two, to commence the ascent of the 
Simplon. In the course of the night, the trampling of 
many feet on the stairs roused me from sleep; and, sup- 
posing it was time to get ready, 1 went over toawake 
my companion, who, strange to say, slept like a top. 
I had to shake him, and baw] several times, before 
could perceive the least sign of returning animation. 
When he did at length awake, he gave a striking proof 
of his commercial education ; for, supposing me to be 
a robber burst suddenly into the room, he cried out, 
in extreme fear and agony, “The man with the money 
and jewels is in the other bed!" A loud shout of 
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laughter from me convinced him he had made a mis- 
take. ‘So, my friend,” said I, “ you have no objec- 
tion to get my throat cut while you can save your own. 
However, that is not the question just now. Get up; 
all the travellers are in motion—we must dress and be 
off. On ringing for alight, however, we found we had 
not yet been in bed full half-an-hour; so we enjoyed 
the luxury of a second rest, and sweet sleep, on which, if 
I were writing an epic poem, I would bestow as many 
fond and grateful epithets as Homer does. In fact, I 
am never weary of repeating,with Sancho Panza, “ Bles- 
sed be the man who invented sleep! it wrappeth one 
about like a garment.” So thought I and the commer- 
cial traveller, in the comfortable bedroom at Brigg. 
Still, between sleeping and waking there is always a 
short interval, which people, of course, employ accord- 
ing to their fancy. I generally, at such moments, 
build castles in the air; and most magnificent castles 
they often are, too, illuminated with beauty, and per- 
fumed with ‘“ Sabean odours from the spicy shores of 
Araby the blest.’’ On the occasion in question, there 
were two strange sides to my castle; the one consist- 
ing of a bright glimpse of home at Jolimont ; the other 
of Alpine summits and sunny Italy. The room was full 
of thick darkness, save when a grey glimmer entered 
at the small casement, shaken occasionally by the wind. 
My Parisian Argus already slept over his jewels, as his 
snoring proved indubitably; otherwise there prevailed 
entire stillness in the house. Without, the notes of 
a distant screech-owl sounded through the air, intimat- 
ing that she, at least, considers herself a fit companion 
for night, and ever meditates and listens to her own 
voice, albeit none of the sweetest. Visions of glaciers, 
and virgin snow, and piny chasms, and thundering cata- 
racts, formed the avenue by which I approached the 
land of dreams, where I at length forgot all terrestrial 
things among the palm bowers of the distant Nile. 
Whether we are happy or miserable, time goes on 
at the old rate, and brings about the hour for parting, 
whether it be from the summit of bliss, or from the 
depth of woe. At half-past two, there was knocking 
at every door in the inn at Brigg; and drowsy travel- 
lers shuffled themselves hastily into their clothes, in 
order to have as much spare time as possible for forti- 
fying the inner man. An inn is generally a pleasant 
place; for, as soon as you open your bedroom door, the 
delicious steams of coffee and fried bacon greet your 
nostrils. Money is a glorious thing, for it sets all the 
world in motion, and keeps cooks and kitchen-wenches 
up half the night to provide for your enjoyment in the 
morning. Not that they think it a hardship; like the 
racehorse, they enjoy the sport, as well as the rider, 
and always find time, in some snug corner of the 
twenty-four hours, to get as much sleep as they stand 
in need of. Besides, there is an excitement in the 
operations of the kitchen, especially as they can always 
taste of the best, and that, too, before it is served up to 
you. There is, after all, nothing like a breakfast-table 
before a journey; and one would never grow weary of 
describiug it, if it were not that it is exceedingly mo- 
notonous. On the thing itself, appetite confers no- 


velty daily. You are not at all the less disposed to 
breakfast to-day because you breakfasted yesterday ; 
whereas, in a narrative, one breakfast will generally do, 
by way of a specimen. At the same time, I must ob- 
serve that there was considerable variety in our Alpine 








breakfasts, They sometimes comprehended broiled kid. 
neys, mutton-chops, a slice of venison, delicious butter 
honey, and eggs, with rolls hot from the oven, and gof. 
fee fit for the denizens of Olympus. A poet of the 
present day, not over scrupulous about the sources of 
his inspiration, exclaims in one of his pieces— 
“T'll not envy heaven’s princes, 
While, with snowy arm, for me 


Kate the china tea-cup rinses, 
And pours out her best Bohea.” 


Had he known Madame Carli, he would have Jef 
out Kate, and tried to get her name into his ye 
for most assuredly she presided over the coffee-pot 
like a sylph; and when she raised her arm, which 
was as white and round as any Kate’s in the world, 
the sight of it added additional flavour to the 
Mocha. Let it not be forgotten that I was now pri- 
vileged to admire her, since she was to be my wife as 
far as Duomo d’Ossola. However, even at that fatal 
breakfast-table, the jokes began which were to end by 
keeping my fair friend and her husband prisoners iy 
the Alps. She was now addressed invariably as Madame 
St. John; and Monsieur Carli was complimented upon 
being a single man. The breakfast, nevertheless, went 
off pleasantly ; the coffee was sipped, the rolls, butter, 
eggs, &c., eaten, and, even at that early hour, cigars 
were lighted, to enable us the better to encounter the 
keen air of the Upper Alps. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE INN AT BRIGG, 


There is a pleasant and an unpleasant side to most 
things. Even making love to a pretty woman has its 
drawbacks. First, the foreknowledge that it must come 
to an end; and, second, the fact of having a mulii- 
tude of rivals. With respect to inns, their delights go 
on rising like a flood tide, till you come to the disagree- 
able moment of calling for your bill. Then there isa 
sort of shiver in your pusse, a kind of golden hysterie, 
occasioned by the approaching separation of the coin 
from its comfortable quarters. This, at least, is the 
way with most persons. For myself, I never wear a 
purse, but have a large open pocket, which lets out 
the money as a sieve does water—easily, and without 
pain. My theory, however, is, that you should treat 
gold as a stranger, according to the maxim of antiquity 
—welcome the coming, speed the parting, guest. If 
you have time to make its acquaintance, you are apt 
to get fond of it; and then shaking hands and bidding 
adieu are far from pleasant. Your intercourse should 
be a sort of omnibus intimacy, and never go beyond s 
nod, or a sort of civil greeting, which provokes no @ 
clination to sigh in either party; you laugh as you 
meet, and laugh as you part, and there is an end of 
it. You should treat money as a landlord does his 
customer—that is, get as much as you can out of #, 
and then turn it about its business. Byron says, some 
where, that a great deal may be bought for fifty louis ; 
and he was a good judge in matters of that sort. But 
foreigners generally treat money more affectionately 
than we do, hug it more tenderly, and kiss it on both 
cheeks before they can make up their minds to let 
go, unattended, into the wide world. You would think 
they were animated by a sort of parental 
and that they had felt the throes of maternity for eve] 
guinea in their purse, 
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At any rate, paying tavern reckonings—unpleasant 
to everybody who has the slightest attachment for 


on—is doubly disagreeable to the natives of the 
Continent, who all, on this point, foster a sort of So- 
cialist theory, formed from the practice in “Cabet’s 
Icaria,’’ that innkeepers should furnish you with what- 
ever you want, gratis. In descending tiie stairs, I 
heard a fearful row in the kitchen; and, with the true 
propensity of a traveller, looked in, just to see what it 
was all about. The scene was excessively comic. At 
the further end was a man ina short shirt and red 
woollen nightcap, sputtering and foaming like a maniac, 
and struggling violently to disengage himself from the 

of two women, who held him like vices, which, 
for aught I know, they were. Near the door stood the 
objects of his fury, Professor Morn, and his companion 
the artist. These gentlemen, not having had their 
equanimity restored by their.good breakfast, or hav- 
ing suffered it to be again ruffled by the bill, were 
describing, in the most provoking terms, the wretched 
accommodation of their bed-chamber. ‘If I had you 
in France,’’ said the elder, and more provoking of the 
two, “I would hand you over, as a ‘ mauvais sujet,’ to 
the police. You are, in fact, a common cheat.” 
Then addressing me—“ You shall be judge,” he 
added. ‘‘ What sort of bed you had, I don’t know; 
but when we went up stairs,and had got fairly into ours, 
we found that a damp towel had been tucked along 
the top, in imitation of a sheet, and that the pillows 
and bolsters were stuffed with peach stones, which, as 
it was impossible to sleep, we amused ourselves all 
night in throwing at the bugs.’’ “But, Monsieur,” in- 
terrupted his companion, “ my pillow was still worse, 
it palpitated with life; it was simply what in Paris we 
eall a bag of fleas.’? Let not the reader suppose that 
these communications were uninterrupted. At every 
particular the landlord roared out, “‘ Cochon !—vilain! 
wenteur '—chien /’’ with other phrases equally compli- 
mentary, all the while making strenuous efforts to 
escape from the gripe of his wife and the sturdy Dul- 
cinea who acted as cook to the establishment. “ Pray, 
let him go,’’ cried the Professor coolly ; “ I will soon 
beat him into good manners, as our armies did his 
country.’’ ‘ Nay,’’ I interposed, “that is ungenerous ; 
it is no credit to France to have overcome Switzer- 
land in war. Pray, settle the matter without diverg- 
ing into politics.” ‘You are quite right,’ answered 
Morn, with the utmost good humour. ‘ And now, you 
cut-throat,’ addressing himself to the landlord, “ there 
is your money, which you deserve just as much as the 
man who stops one on the highway.” So saying, he and 
his companion threw down the proper amount of 
francs and sous, and stalked haughtily out of the 
kitchen, in search of the diligence. Having settled with 
the waiter up stairs, I was enabled to attend to my 
fair companion, who had held my arm, without uttering 
a word, during the whole of the little dialogue above 
communicated. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE PASSAGE OF THE SIMPLON. 

J was never so much struck by the pitiful smallness 
of human dealings as on stepping out of the inn at 
Brigg into the glories of an Alpine night. The 
mouutains rose around in indescribable majesty, and 
the stars looked down upon us like the eyes of God 
from the sky. LEZverything in mature was vast and 
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sublime. I was glad to have escaped, from bugs and 
bills, and vulgar objurgations, into the grandeur of this 
mighty theatre, which for a while absorbed my thoughts 
entirely. It was about half-past two when we started, 
shortly after which the atmosphere became overcast 
with clouds, which so completely obscured the stars 
and moon that we could see nothing. We had, 
therefore, to depend entirely on the resources of con- 
versation, which commenced with a dissertation on 
peace, by a German traveller who joined us at Brigg. 
The work of the Abbé St. Pierre, edited by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, had, it seems, fallen into his hands 
early in life, and made so great an impression on him, 
that he was now travelling about the world in the 
hope of making proselytes to his theory. Every man 
is respectable who is sincere; and, therefore, it would 
have been wrong to laugh at our pacific Don Quixote, 
who expected the speedy advent of the millennium—or 
rather the return, as he called it, of the golden age. 
Monsieur Carli was his first antagonist ; but his edu- 
cation had been too Oriental to give fair play to his 
logical powers. He, therefore, broke down speedily, 
aud left the field open to my friend Morn, who de- 
fended vigorously, and, as it appeared to me, with sue- 
cess, the mission of the sword. I have, practically, all 
my life been a man of peace, and therefore my sym- 
pathies are, of course, ranged on the side of the spindle 
and the spinning-jenny ; but I, nevertheless, entertain 
a profound reverence for the sword, which, like the 
ark of the covenant, is often not at all comprehended 
by those who bear it. It is in itself a sacred symbol 
—the symbol of justice, supported by might; and not, 
as is too often supposed, a vile instrument designed by 
Providence to work only the ends of despotism. That 
it has constantly been perverted, is too true; but let no 
free man be so far false to himself as to forswear his 
allegiance to this mysterious representative of liberty. 
The sword should glitter over every man’s hearth; not 
that it may be ready to shed innocent blood, but that 
it may be wielded to protect that hearth, and the 
altars which ennoble and sanctify it. Dulce et decorem 
est pro patria mori. Death is our portion, whether we 
be bond or free, noble or ignoble. Of all common- 
places, none is so commonplace as this; yet are we slow 
to draw from it the inference that death in the service 
of liberty, on the red battle-field, when by an upright 
and honourable life we are prepared to die, is more 
desirable than the tranquil breathing out of our souls 
on a feather-bed in a close room. ‘The reason is, that 
when we take up arms im a good cause, we are coa- 
scious of performing a sacred duty, God gave us life, 
not that we might preserve it at any price, but that 
we might know when and where to lay it down at his 
bidding. War, consequently, is not to be denounced 
because it occasions a great sacrifice of human life, for 
peace also occasions the destruction of life no less 
certainly or profusely ; for from peace proceeds secur 
rity—from security, false confideuce—from false confi- 
dence, the too great increase of the population—from 
this too great increase, poverty and distress, and 
famine and pestilence, which dig more graves on the 
earth's surface than the most destructive wars. But 
it is not for the people to determine in monarchies 
whether there shall be war or peace. Kings 

their ministers decide for the nation. This is 
evil, because the war that arises out of their deci 
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sion may be unjust. If so, however, there may be 
justice on the other side ; and when force is employed 
for the perpetration of evil, force may surely be employed 
for the prevention of it. Consequently, if you demon- 
strate the wickedness of a war, considered from one 
point of view, you only prove how humane and de- 
fensible it is when regarded from the other side. 

This, I own, however, was a strange topic to be 

discussed on such an occasion; and I voluntarily put 
an end to it by proposing, that, as the diligence crept 
along at something worse than a snail’s-pace, we 
should all get out, and walk up the mountains. 
My proposition being approved of, we alighted; and, 
separating into couples, I got accidentally divided 
from Madame Carli. I selected in her stead one of 
our bug-bitten companions, who turned out to bea 
very agreeable fellow; and with him I walked on 
ahead, Never shall I forget that morning. Far in 
the distance behind us, the summits of the Bernese 
Alps, blanched with snow, pierced the sky, while the 
bright moonlight seemed to repose with pleasure on 
their cold, glittering peaks. Towards the south-west 
the sight plunged down a serics of deep valleys, partly 
lighted up by the moon, partly enveloped in shadow, 
while one solitary lamp from some window, perhaps in 
Brigg, sparkled like a star among the rocks below. 
Scattered masses of white, silvery vapour hovered over 
the distant valleys and lowlands far beneath, and 
looked like a broken floor, through which the moon’s 
rays penetrated to the earth. Close bythe road, chasms, 
which in the moonlight appeared of prodigious depth, 
wound along, while rapid torrents, whose white foam 
was once or twice visible between the dark pines, 
brawled and roared at the bottom. Here and there, 
vast conical mountains sprang up from these abysses, 
and their white heads, clothed with preternatural 
beauty by the moonlight, at once astonished and de- 
lighted the imagination. The stars shone with amazing 
brightness, and the constellation of the Great Bear, in 
particular, seemed to have a brilliance and beauty I had 
never observed before. But the exquisite beauty of 
the dawn surpassed everything. The snow-sprinkled 

raks of the Alps now seemed to become transparent ; 
while starlight, moonlight, and the pale yellow metallic 
brilliance of the sky, flushed with the first approaches 
of the dawn, diffused over every rock, and glen, and 
stream, and forest, and glacier, a wild, sparkling, mys- 
terious, unearthly beauty, which electrified the very 
soul. I see I am repeating the same terms again and 
again; but language, with all its plastic power, is in- 
sufficient to render with fidelity the numerous exquisite 
emotions which at such times crowd upon the mind. 
T was certainly for a time literally “ wrapt, inspired.” 
Heaven appeared to touch earth, and Poetry sat en- 
throned upon the mountains. But such raptures can- 
not last. With the increase of light, much of the 
gigantic sublimity of the scene dwindled away, though 
enough remained to render the passage of the Simplon 
one of the most remarkable scenes in the world. 

We walked on to Persal, where we took a second 
breakfast, among the delicacies of which was some of 
the most delicious honey I had ever tasted. We still 
continued to ascend for several hours. But I was 
now tired of walking, and got into the cabriolet of the 
diligence, where I could see the scene at my ease. 
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liking to me, brought me delicious Alpine raspberr; and 
strawberries, with a curious little fruit called 
peculiar to those elevated regions. The leaves of the 
last-mentioned plant, reddened by the autumn, literal} 
illuminated the whole face of the mountains jn am 
ral places. At length we reached the top of the pass 
and saw the streams turn their back upon Switzer. 
land, and roll their sparkling waters, against the morn. 
ing sun, towards Italy. 





CHAPTER X. 
MADAME CARLI, 

At the village of the Simplon we stopped awhile 
to change horses, drink brandy and water, and smoke 
a cigar. The conducteur, a fellow of infinite appetite, 
likewise ate another meal, upon which it would be 
difficult to bestow a name. He had eaten two break. 
fasts already, and meant to lunch a little further on: 
so that it was a sort of third breakfast, or first luncheon, 
The name, however, mattered very little to him. Being 
a philosopher, he ate when he was hungry, and 
drank when he was thirsty, without troubling himself 
at all to know whether the world approved of his goings. 
on or not. I should most likely have followed his 
example, but that our second breakfast at Persal had 
blunted my appetite. While he was regaling himself 
on the good things to be obtained at so great an ele- 
vation above the level of the sea, I amused myself 
with exchanging tender adieux with Madame Carli, 

Our flirtation had been unfortunate, for my French 
companions, preferring theirown amusement to the solid 
interests of poor Monsieur Carli, had so worried and 
tormented him about the supposed danger he would 
run by getting me to take his wife as mine over the 
frontier, that his imagination became alarmed; so that 
he chose rather to be detained at Simplon, as a person 
suspected of cholera, than carry out the plan of enter. 
ing Piedmont, which we had so sagaciously formed at 
Brigg. 

Our stratagem, had it been discovered, might have 
caused me considerable embarrassment; but the risk 
of this I was willing to incur, to oblige him. When 
too late, he found that he might very well have 
taken Dogberry’s phrase for his motto, “ Write me 
down an ass.” He now came to me with his wile, 
to express his regret—called Monsieur Morn and the 
rest “des impertinents,” and said that he felt quite 
ashamed at being made their dupe. 

“ Here, during a whole week,” said he, “ shall I do 
penance for having been silly enough to misconstrue 
your motives; but, Monsieur, we shall meet at Milan, 
where I will endeavour to prove to you that, though I 
have been for the moment a jealous fool, it was but 
for a moment. What else I would and ought to say, 
I leave Madame to express for me.”’ 

So saying, he shook me heartily by the hand, and 
walked off. Madame Carli, though one of the best 
women in the world, was still a bit of a coquette, 
and, in ball-rooms or on a journey, liked to make love 
pour passer le temps. It was agreeable, she said; 
and then it was so long since she had met any one 
like me—by exact computation of time, probably six 
weeks—I was so earnest, so sincere. I could do 
no other than bow, and press her hand—compliments 
and flattery are so delightful from a woman! 








My companions, whoall seemed to have taken a great] 





professed to have been immensely happy, and said I 
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did not doubt that we should pass our time most 
pleasantly together at Milan. How many more fine 
things we might have uttered, [ know not; but 
‘ast then I saw the remorseless Professor running 
among the trees, in search of us. There was not a 
moment to be lost. We might never see each other 
agai ; and could we part like two statues? No! We 
bent our heads towards each other; and I fear I kissed 
Madame Carli. But if I did, the time, and place, and 
circumstances will, I trust, constitute my apology. 
We were, I know not how many thousand feet in the 
air, surrounded by snows and glaciers. Everything 
there was cold but the heart, and the kiss was decorous 
and fraternal, just as it ought to have been. We then 
shook hands, and promised faithfully to meet at Milan. 
But did we? No! From that time to this, Madame 
Carli has-been, among the millions of Eve’s daughters 
who tread the mazy surface of this planet in smiles, in- 
visible to me. Her husband, though something of an 
Oriental in feeling, was at bottom a right good fellow ; 
and I trust her life has been a happy one. 

“Ah! Lhad lost you,” exclaimed the Professor. “But 
what was that little cloud of drapery which has just 
disappeared behind the foliage ?” 

“Tt was nothing,” said I. 

“Then, nothing let it be,’? answered he. “ But 
come; there is a countryman of yours down here in 
front of the inn, who appears so grand, and at the same 
time so ¢riste, you had better speak to him. After 
having taken his place in the diligence, he turned away 
proudly from every one, as if we were not worth looking 
at, and is now gazing at the Alps, as though they alone 
were worthy to be his companions. Pray come, and 
try whether pride has congealed him into an icicle or 
not.” 

“He does not speak French or Italian,’’ I replied. 

“ How do you know ?” inquired the Professor. 

I felt quite sure of it; and, coming out just at that 
moment upon the terrace in front of the inn, went for- 
ward, and politely addressed my countryman in French. 
He made me a profound bow, but said nothing. I 
then spoke in Italian, with the same result. Upon 
this, quite sure that my conjecture was well founded, 
J addressed him in English. “ Ah! Lam so delighted!” 
ened he; “but, from your beard and mustache, I took 
you to be a foreigner, and thought I should be perse- 
cuted all the way to Milan. Where do yousit in the 
diligence ? Can’t I get a seat by you ?” 

“T have managed,” I said, “to secure a place in the 
cabriolet, for the purpose of enjoying the scenery;” at 
which he looked blank, being booked for the interior. 
By a little manceuvring, however, we got one of the 
Frenchmen to cede to him his place, which was really 
a great sacrifice, as, from the hot and close inside of 
the diligence, nothing could be seen. 

_Nothing so speedily palls upon the appetite as mag- 
uificent scenery. At least I can speak for myself: I 
have at times derived extreme pleasure from the sight 
of the Alps, especially of those wild and savage por- 
tions of them which suggest ideas of death and utter 
desolation—where the water comes rolling and foaming 
down precipitous rocks, among dark pine forests, and 
tumbles into almost bottomless gulfs below, where 
you shudder as you lean over to catch the last sight of 
them. Enough of this sort of scenery had presented 
itself to us on our descent towards Italy; but if there 
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be those who can gaze with undiminished pleasure up- 
on mountain after mountain—who never grow weary of 
the hills, and long earnestly for the sight of a plain— 
I may envy, but cannot understand them. Long be- 
fore we reached Duomo d’Ossola I was sick of the 
Alps, and eagerly desired to behold the verdant flats of 
Lombardy, that I might be delivered from the eternal 
pine forests, cascades, and cataracts, and endless succes- 
sion of peaked mountains, each exactly like the other. 
I have a powerful sympathy with the grand in nature, 
but have still greater love of variety. It was with in- 
expressible satisfaction, therefore, that I caught thefirst 
view of the Lago Maggiore, where beauty of the softest 
kind succeeds tosavage grandeur. Ah! who that is happy 
would not live on the shores of that lake, which looks 
like a fragment of Fairyland thrown in by accident 
among the rough realities of this earth? I would not 
describe the scene if I could, it has so often been de- 
lineated. But, with my mind’s eye, I see it now—a 
broadexpanse of water, spreading among winding shores, 
which conceal its extent; terraced banks covered with 
verdure, and dotted thickly with white, glittering villas; 
isles of poetic beauty, floating, as it were, on the sur- 
face of the lake; and, far away towards the west, serene 
and quiet towns, sending up their peaceful domestic 
smoke against the evening sky. The golden light of 
sunset bathed everything in splendour; and my heart 
beat with a strange delight, to feel that I was at length 
in Italy. 





CHAPTER XI. 
ENTRANCE INTO ITALY. 

What would not those who have felt much, give to 
be able to chronicle all their sensations? It may be 
truly said that what we learn from experience belongs 
to our outer life, while what we feel is treasured up in 
our heart of hearts. The obscurity of evening was 
over Italy as I approached it. She was like a beauty 
meeting her lover beneath her veil. Though not un- 
conscious of the loveliness extending around on all 
sides, I longed for sunrise to reveal it to me. My 
pleasure was too great to be enjoyed in darkness; I 
therefore wished for day, that, by rendering the ob- 
ject of my admiration half visible to sight, as it were, 
I might deprive it of those mysterious additions.be- 
stowed by fancy, which rendered its enjoyment almost 
oppressive. Mohammed pronounced the approach to 
Damascus too delicious; and I found it impossible to 
sleep on the night before my arrival at Thebes. The 
soul at such moments feels a tumultuous joy, which 
stern reason, perhaps, will scarcely justify; but the 
sources of it are within you—you have been replenishing 
them from your childhood by the study of history, 
poetry, and romance. It is you who make the earth a 
paradise or a hell for yourself. I would not sleep on 
the night of my arrival in Italy—that is, I determined 
to resist it; but having been kept awake by superior 
excitement the whole of the night before, my resolu- 
tion was only half kept. I found myself dosing and 
dreaming perpetually,as the heavy diligence, laden with 
sleeping men aud women, went jolting drowsily along 
the plains of Lombardy. Will the reader pardon me 
if I relate one of my dreams? I have said that I had 
left at home a host of children, among whom was a 
charming little girl, six months old, There is no ex- 
plaining the mechanism of fancy; but, after travelling 
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long and far through the unreal world, I arrived at lengh 
at the garden of Jolimont, where I saw my baby smil- 
ing in her mother’s arms. I stooped forward to kiss her; 
she playfully retreated. A second and a third trial 
were made. Being seated on the box beside the 
driver, I nearly, in my dreaming eagerness, precipi- 
tated myself forward upon the horses, and awoke with 
‘an instinctive effort to recover my position. The domes 
and towers of Milan just at that moment rose before 
me, bathed in the ruddy light of the dawn; and the 
rich verdure of the plains on all sides was glittering 
with dew. On the right, far in the distance, were the 
towering Alps, rosy with the sun’s first rays, and 
piercing the blue sky with a thousand luminous pin- 
nacles. Not even Austrian despotism can deprive 
the Lombards of the enjoyment of such moments, 
though the pleasure must be dashed by the con- 
sciousness that, whatever may be their physical enjoy- 
ments, they still are slaves. 

It forms no part of my design to describe cities, or 
churches, or palaces, or pictures. The guide-books do 
that. I went, of course, to the cathedral, and glanced 
over all its curiosities. But I find nothing about them 
in my memory, and therefore shall say nothing. I 
remember perfectly well that, on entering Lombardy, 
my passport was taken from me, and forwarded to 
Milan, where I was told it would be delivered to me on 
demand. There is, of course, no living in any Austrian 
city without a passport; so, the very first morning after 
my arrival, I had no sooner breakfasted than [ sallied 
forth in search of the police-office, that I might obtain 
official permission to breathe the Emperor's air. There 
are those among my countrymen who like well enough 
the present state of things, and fancy that Italy never 
was so happy as under the rule of the Teutonic barba- 
rians. For myself, 1 sighed for the turbulent repub- 
lics of the middle ages, and would rather have seen a 
capital in every village, aud a frontier in every parish 
boundary, and meu armed to the teeth defending them, 
than have witnessed the dead calm which, when IL 
passed through it, was brooding over Lombardy. It 
was like the sleep of death. 

As I was proceeding towards the police-office, 1 met, 
under the piazza opposite the cathedral, a lady, whose 
face immediately made me forget my errand. She was 
so fair and beautiful, I took her to be a daughter of 
the North, and could not resist the temptation to speak 
to her. So, stepping forward, and taking off my hat 
in the politest manner imaginable, [ inquired, in Eng- 
lish, the way to the police-office. 

“ Non capisco’’ was her reply. 

I then apologised for addressing her in a foreign | 
language, but said—‘‘I have mistaken you for an 
Englishwoman, you are so extremely beautiful. ”’ 

“ And are the English women so extreraely beauti- | 





ful?” inquired she. 
“ You may judge,” said I, “since they are like you.” | 
“I suppose they flatter a great deal in England,” | 
observed she, with a smile, “and you have probably | 
learned the art there.” 
“Nay, it is in your country that one learns to 
flatter; if, indeed, it be flattering to speak the truth.’ 
“This is not my country,” replied she. “I would 
it were!” 
“Then you are a Frenchwoman ?” 
She shook her head. 








“A Swiss?” 

The same dumb sign of negation. My Curiosity was 
now excited. 

“T trust you will pardon me,”’ said I, “ but 
[ am curious to know what country has had thy 
happiness to give birth to you.” 

“T am an Austrian,” she replied. 

“Ts it possible?” was my involuntary exclamation, 

“If you are surprised at that,” said she, “you wijj 
be still more surprised when I add that my feelings 
are all Italian.” 

This little dialogue took place in front of a shop, oat 
of which an officer soon came, flourishing a new whi 
which he had just been purchasing. He looked at me 
with something like a scowl, and, saying a few words 
to her in German, from the tone of which I could not 
doubt she was his wife, walked off with her, though 
not before she had turned round and bowed to me 
twice. 

I had, meanwhile, forgotten the police-office and the 
passport, which now, however, as the temptress was 
gone, speedily made their way back into my memory, 
When I reached the important premises, I was informed 
that, by some extraordinary accident, my passport was 
lost, or else had not been duly forwarded. In the 
meantime, however, I might remain at Milan, for visit. 
ing which I, of course, had particular motives. I ad. 
mitted that I had motives, and that they were very 
particular, but declined explaining them till my pass- 
port should be found. It was quite immaterial. I was 
living under a paternal government, and would, doubt- 
less, like to converse with one of my countrymen, who, 
as great good luck would have it, was then in the 
office. Though an Englishman does not travel to see 
Englishmen, 1 had no objection; and the wily agent 
of Prince Metternich was forthwith brought face to 
face with me. A man is never so bold or so politic 
as when he has nothing to fear or conceal; and the 
pains the worthy agent took to see farther into the 
milestone than he who made it, amused me im- 
mensely, He was resolved to find out all about me, 
und I was resolved he should not; and so we went 
on for an hour, at least, thrusting, and parrying, 
and beating about the bush. Nothing more contempt- 
ible can be conceived than a government which 
experiences alarm at the passage of a humble 
foreigner through its dominions, who has no political 
mission, and who, however crafty or Jesuitical he 
might be, could really, in ninety cases out of a hum 
dred, effect nothing. However defective our own 
institutions may be, they really deliver both us and our 
ministers from suspicions so humiliating. A man in 
Great Britain may come and go, and laugh and talk, 
and declaim to his heart’s content against anything 
and everything, without exciting the slightest alarm. 
Freedom is our safety-valve, and we use it unsparingly; 
but under Austrian rule, the clucking of a turkeyeock 
would alarm the authorities. Metternich would have 


| trembled in his palace, and the Emperor would have 


felt insecure, if I had been suffered to pass through 
Lombardy without its having been ascertained who I 
was, how many wives and children I had left bebind 
me, what was my object in travelling, what means of 
subsistence I possessed, and whether or not I meant, 
on my return, to parade my formidable beard and 


'l mustaches through the Lombardo-Veactian kingdom 
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Having cherished, all my life, a contempt for grandees | 
gho bappen to have nothing but their position to re- 

commend them, I should have felt the greatest pos- 
ible pleasure, could I by any means have accomplished 
it, in making Metternich and his Emperor sleepless for 

, month. Unluckily, I was too unimportant for that, 
though they had, certainly, the benetit of iny best 
wishes. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
CARLOTTA. | 

Through some letters of recommendation I had! 
brought with me, I was invited to a musical soire?, 
where the company was chiefly made up of Germans | 
and French, with a slight sprinkling of English people | 
and Italians. One of the first persons I noticed on 
entering was my female friend of the piazza, who in-, 
troduced to me an Italian lady and her daughter, who, | 
she said, were about to set out ina few days, by | 
Veterino, for Genoa. Few faces could exceed in in-' 
terest or beauty that of the young Italian lady. Strange | 
to say, she was very fair, and possessed a pearly clear- | 
yess of complexion not always found in fair women. | 
Her eyes were of that amethystine blue, which is of, 
ill colours the most beautiful. They seemed like little | 
fragments of the sky, and had all its infinite depth and | 
serenity. It was impossible to look at them without | 
a certain fluttering of the heart. I preserved | 
silence a little longer, perhaps, than was becoming 5 | 
but at length observed that, as they were travelling 
towards Genoa, it would afford me very great pleasure | 
to be permitted to accompany them. The mother re- | 
plied, that nothing would be easier, as they did not) 
intend taking all the carriage, but merely places for | 
themselves. Having learned their address, and that | 
of the owner of the carriage, it was agreed that | 
should call on them, and make my arrangements, in the | 
morning. I have a very foolish habit of being con- 
tented with one person at atime; and, finding Carlotta } 
(the only name by which, in these pages, I wish to 
designate her) extremely agreeable, I forgot altogether | 
the rest of the company; and, had I been permitted, 
should have spent the whole evening in conversing 
with her, Our dialogue, however, was soon interrupted 
by Carlotta’s being requested to sing. I hate singing 
in general, especially when a knot of women commence 
wailing, like so many lost spirits, around a piano- 
forte; but when a woman has a sweet voice, and 
knows how to use it, I could listen to her for ever. 
The pleasure of such moments is like few in this 
world, and comes back again and again upon the 
memory in after-years, renewing the delight of the 
moment, and investing it with all those delicate 
touches of melancholy which cling to whatever we have 
enjoyed. Carlotta, as she placed herself at the piano, 
threw back her massive dark brown ringlets, and 
raising slightly her large eyes, paused for a moment, 
as if to collect and summon up her powers. She then 
sang. To describe my sensations while her voice was 
pouring like nectar around me, would be impossible. 
The notes seemed to descend like drops of melody into 
an ocean of sound, which rolled and reverberated with 
infinite undulations over the soul. Had she not been 
beautiful, and possessed a seraph’s voice, it would have 
signified little, as far as I was concerned. But when 
all that is lovely in countenance or expression, and all 








that is graceful in the female form, are added to a voice 
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of infinite richness, sweetness, and power, it would re- 
quire a stoicism much more perfect than mine to remain 
indifferent. The Austrian lady whom I had met in the 
morning, observing how completely I was absorbed by 
Carlotta’s singing, roused me from my reverie by in- 
quiring how long I had been in Italy. 

“One day,” | replied, as soon as I could collect my 
thoughts. 

“ Before you have been many days,”’ said she, “ you 


'| will be lost past recall, The women on this side of 


the Alps are syrens.” 

“ And on the other too,” I answered. 

“Well,”’ she inquired, “are you not very much 
obliged to me for providing you with companions so 
agrecable as you appear to think Carlotta and her 
mother ?”’ 

I professed myself to be infinitely indebted to 
her. We then entered into a long conversation on 
operas, music, the great singers we had both heard, 
and soon. She did not affect enthusiasm, but felt it, 
as I could easily perceive by the language she em- 
ployed. 1 experienced no enthusiasm, and did not affect 
it; but confessed, rather than boasted, that certain 
singers and kinds of music had very great charms 
for me. 

At the table d’hote of the hotel where I lodged, I 
met two officers of the Indian army, with whom, for 
various reasons, I fraternized at once. They gave me 
letters of introduction to friends at Genoa and Leg- 
horn, aud promised, if they ever met me at Alexandria, 
as they fully expected, to ascend the Nile in my com- 
pany, at least as far as Thebes, where they would turn 
off towards the Desert and Cosseir. In company with 
these gentlemen, I strolled about the city, after having 
early secured my place in the carriage, and saw such 
curiosities as Milan has to show—at least with one 
exception, “ The Last Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci. 
[I put off visiting this from hour to hour, and day to 
day; why, I know not, since, of all inanimate things, 
it was what I most wished to see in Milan. Perhaps 
Carlotta’s fascinations had something to do with it, 





CHAPTER XIII, 
DEPARTURE FROM MILAN. 


At length we left Milan, early in the morning, the’ 


rich green plains being lighted up by a golden autumnal 
sun. There were six persons in the carriage, an Italian 
gentleman, with his wife and daughter, Madame B——, 
Carlotta, and myself. We were accompanied by another 
carriage, larger than our own, filled inside and out 
with Swiss, who were proceeding to take service in the 
Neapolitan army. With these riffraffs of the Alps 
was a Gerinan, who figures in “ Margaret Ravenscroft” 
under the name of Semler. We afterwards saw much 
of each other, but at starting had no further aequaint- 
ance than what one picks up at a table d’hote, for we 
had dined together ever since my arrival at Milan. 
Madame B——— was a woman of about thirty-six, 
handsome, but hard-featured, who, having neglected, 
apparently, to make the most of her beauty when 
young, was now determined to make up for it as fast 
as possible, She flirted indifferently with everybody ; 
but got out of temper, and looked as fierce as a basi- 
lisk the moment one spoke to her daughter, whose per- 
son she seemed to look upon as nothing but a cage for 
her voice. At first she placed herself in the middle, 
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an uncle in the town, close to which our college was 
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between me and Carlotta, with whom, therefore, I had 
to speak, when I spoke to her at all, across her mamma, 
which was very awkward. But as the day grew hotter, 
Madame B——’s regard for her own comfort overcame 
all other considerations, and she asked me as a favour 
t change places with her, as she wished to sit near 
the window for the sake of the air. I would have 
consented to sit in an oven, to oblige her; and, indeed, 
for some hours during the middle of the day, I might | 
as well have baked myself with Monsieur Chabot, as_ 
have sat where I did, scorched internally by the fire | 
of Carlotta’s eyes, and externally melted by the sun. 

The Italian patriarch, who sat opposite, was far more 
comfortable, because he had no flesh to lose, being | 
little better than a walking anatomy. The sun and 
atmosphere had done their worst upon him. Brown) 
as a mummy, with large, heavy, dark eyes, high cheek- | 
bones, and a mouth of enormous capacity, he had | 
very much the air of a scarecrow. | 

His wife had been handsome inhertime; ana the daugh- 
ter was so still, though she had reached, in single bless- 
edness, the alarming age of two-and-twenty, after which | 
a woman regards her chances of felicity gone in Italy. 
As papa formed my vis-a-vis, I could not, ugly as he was, 
avoid entering occasionally into conversation with him. | 
He illustrated strikingly the common adage, that one | 
should never trust to appearances—since he could | 
talk like an angel, and had a mind so stored with | 
knowledge, and was of a temper so finely balanced, | 
that, before we had travelled far, 1 could hardly tell | 
whether he or Carlotta was the more fascinating per- | 
son of the two. 

What I had first mistaken for heaviness in his 
eyes, was an expression of extreme serenity. If 
he had ever known the storms of the passions, 
Time, with his vast wings, had now lifted him | 
far above them, and placed him on that intellectual | 
eminence where, as Lucretius expresses it, “a man | 
may look down upon humanity, toiling, wandering, and | 
fretting below.’’ Strange to say, he had been in the | 
army, where he had preserved, unabated, through many | 
a campaign, his faith in Providence and his love of | 
knowledge. Though he had married early in Jife, he had 
had but one child, whom he seemed to regard with ex- | 
treme tenderness and affection. His wife was what the | 
French call une femme nulle; that is, a woman of no | 
character at all. | 

I never could pretend to understand the art of flir- | 
tation, and, on the present occasion, most satisfactorily | 
demonstrated my ignorance. Instead of taking ad- | 
vantage of my position to ingratiate myself with Car- 
lotta, as any man of the world would have done, I | 
entered into a discussion with Signor Castrucci on | 
the character and writings of Machiavelli. At first, | 
considering in what country we were travelling, | 
he sedulously avoided politics; but, as conversation | 
begot mutual confidence, we spoke out boldly on 
the affairs of Italy, both past and present. On my 
referring to Machiavelli, he smiled, and said, “I will 
tell you an anecdote, from which you may perceive 
how early in life I became attached to that great 
author. I received my education under the Jesuits, 
who, as you know, watch over their pupils with the 
utmost strictness, allowing them to read no books but 
such as they themselves put into their hands. I had 




















situated ; and I was sometimes permitted to visit him 
There, one day, on a window-seat, I found a yolum, 
of Machiavelli’s works, in which I immediately 

interested. My uncle gave me the whole set, but cau. 
tioned me against carrying it to the college, since he 
assured me my preceptors would certainly take it away 
‘I'll tell you,’ said he, ‘what you shall do—you 
must have it bound like the mass-book, and take i 
with you occasionally to church. It will then be mis. 
taken for a help to devotion; and while they are 
engaged in their unintelligible rhapsodies, or useless 


|ceremonies, you can improve your mind.’ 


“Of course, I carefully followed this advice, and read 
the works of the greatest of Italian writers over and over 
till I became familiar with them all. One day, however 
as one of the holy fathers was preaching on the Chinese 
mission, I happened to open my favourite volume at 
the commencement of the marriage of Belfegor, the 
caustic wit and dry humour of which pleased me sy 
much that I forgot where I was, and smiled agaiy 
and again with delight. 

“An honest Jesuit, whoobserved my merriment, thought 


'|it could hardly be excited by a book of devotion, and, ap. 


proaching me stealthily, like a cat, looked over my shoul- 
der, and discovered the horrid truth. Then, stretching 
forth his long, bony hand, he seized upon the volume, as 
an eagle pounces upon a hare, and, thrusting it into his 
bosom, cast on me a menacing look, and returned to 
his place in the choir. Up to that moment I had 
been intended for the ecclesiastical profession; but, 
while my heart was boiling with indignation, I made 
up my mind, and, walking out of the church, went 
straight to my uncle’s; and never entered the Jesuits’ 
college again. 

“Love, I acknowledge, had something to do with 
my resolution. My uncle had a very charming 
daughter,” said he, smiling, and turning towards 
his wife, who returned the smile; ‘and propos- 
ing for her hand, my offer was accepted, though the 
marriage was postponed for some time. Meanwhile, 
I entered the army, where I have risen to the rank of 
General. In due time I married; and you perceive,’ 
added he, turning to his wife, and then to his daughter, 
“the whole of my family.” 

“ You are more obliged to Machiavelli,” I observed, 
“than most persons. Through his aid you have 
escaped celibacy, and risen to honour and distinction.” 

Signor Castrucci bowed. 

« And now,” I inquired, “ looking back from this 
distance of time, do you think that the notions you 
entertained of the Florentine statesman in your youth 
were correct?” 

“ Machiavelli,’ he replied, “‘ was essentially a revo- 
lutionary writer; he despised all the established 
governments of his time, and laboured earnestly to 
subvert them by propagating those principles of @- 
pediency which render men indifferent respecting the 
means they employ to accomplish their ends; he 
esteemed liberty the greatest good that men can 
enjoy, and thought them justified in wading to it 
through seas of blood. The princes and rulers of bis 
time set no value on human life, which they sacrificed 
in all ways to gratify their most despicable caprices. 
He therefore counselled the people to follow their ex- 
ample, and laboured all his life to undermine the se 
timent of respect for greatness which is one of the 
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most fatal weaknesses incident to human nature. To |] green damps and immense patches disiigure the interior, 
issipate this feeling, he dwells on the crimes and|/and irresistibly lead us to associate humidity and dark- 
follies of kings and princes, and seeks to overwhelm them | ness with everything beyond the grave. In Italy, the 
th a load of contempt. No man can rise from’! reverse is the case. Marble floors, richly-painted win- 
rusal of Machiavelli with the same sentiment of dows, magnilicent altars, pictures, statues, columns, 
loyalty with which he commenced it. His attack is || gilding, and whatever is bright and beautiful—the 
conducted iv the most insidious manner, for he often || whole penetrated and almost rendered transparent 
praises what he wishes you to hate ; but is careful |by light—surround you on all sides, aud produce a 
that his praise should be calculated to provoke your | peculiar effect on your fancy. You do not need to 
detestation.” |, mount in search of the skies—a little compartment of 
“Strange,” interposed Carlotta, “that of so great aj; heaven seems to have descended for your use, and a 
man’s life so little, comparatively, should be known.”)! holy atmosphere murmurs and breathes around you. 
“Signora,” replied Castrucci, “the lives of the | Familiarity does not always breed contempt. Ma- 
test men the world has ever produced have been || dame B——— put more confidence in me as our acquaint- 
obscure, like his. We sce the effects their genius pro- || ance proceeded—allowed her daughter to take my arm, 
duced, but are unable to measure the productive foree ; | while she took the other, and conversed with me 
just as, in our own country, we behold a mountain} freely as we walked through the chureh. They forgot 
thrown up into the air by volcanic agency, but never|;I was a heretic, and cousequently gave full vent to 
recive the power at work.”’ || those rapturous feelings which devout Catholics expe- 
“I have read the history of Florence,’’ observed; rience from time totime. Religion, in some persons, 
Carlotta, “and what remains of the letters ; but should} is an instinct —finest in the finest organizations. 
like to know much more of the man who wrote them.”’|/ The soul, in such cases, seems to be an instrument 
We now entered into a literary conversation, in||so exquisite, and of so vast a compass, that it cannot 
which Carloita’s mother, a woman of considerable} yield forth all its music when played upon by any- 
knowledge, joined occasionally. To my great surprise, ||thing but heaven. Carlotta’s soul was one of these. 
[found that the daughter had read extensively, was||Her exquisite sensibility, her fervid imagination, her 
acquainted with Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, and || impassioned heart, rendered her susceptible to the most 
Metasiasio—the last more especially—and could! delicate influences; so that religion easily became a 
dissertate upon poetry and music like a professor.|| want of her nature. 
With all this, her manner was the most modest, geutle, She invited me to kneel with her while she said 
and unassuming that could be conceived. She had,|/her prayers. At that instant, from a gallery far 
literally, no vanity, or concealed it with so exquisite an|| above, we heard a burst of music, and numerous 





art that she might as well have been without it. voices of women, chaunting the ‘‘ Agnus Dei.” 
And, oh! the eflect of music at such a moment! 

CHAPTER XIV. Angelic voices appeared to be hymning their Creator 

THE CHURCH OF CERTOSA. ‘in the courts above. The sounds descended upon us 


Late in the afternoon, we turned off from the high-||like showers of delight; and the Lamb of God, and 
road, to visit the conventual church of Certosa, the}|the Virgin, floated softly through the incensed at- 
interior of which we found to be one blaze of rich or-||mosphere. Carlotta placed one of her hands on 
naments. Few things in a woman are so beautiful|;} mine—the other was pressed against her bosom. 
as the feeling of devotion. Carlotta, I found, was}, We did not speak. It was a moment of more than 
overflowing with it. As we approached the church,|/earthly pleasure; and when the hymn had been 
through an avenue of noble trees, her manner, always||chaunted, we rose from our knees, walked forth from 
modest and subdued, became much more strikingly so.||the church, and returned to the carriage in per- 
Her voice sank to a lower key; her animal spirits}; fect silence. But, through that silence what celes« 
were hushed; and her large blue eyes appeared to grow | tial melodies appeared to roll! The soul was full 
moist with delight. ‘ How pleasant it is,’’ said she|| of music, and therefore the ear needed none. Such 
to me, in a low, sweet voice, “to enter the house of|} was my brief visit to the church of Certosa. 

(od! See, from the walls yonder, how the Holy Virgin}; We now pressed on, with unusual speed, towards 
smiles upon us! Ah! what rich tints tremble and}! Pavia, where we arrived in time for a late din- 
glitter on the pavement! Must not heaven be some-|;ner. Here we lost sight, suddenly, of Signor Cas- 
thing like this ?”’ trucci and his family. We took no leave of each 

And whatever we, here in the North, may say,|/other. He disappeared in the inn yard, hurried 
there is certainly something in the architecture, || off, perhaps, by some friends, who would not allow 
ornaments, and brilliant light of southern churches jinn time for the ordinary politenesses of travelling; 
that kindles irresistibly the spirit of joy. The gloomy || or hemay have lived at Pavia, and forgotten us in his 
aisles, aspiring arches, fretted roofs, long casemeuts, || eagerness to visit home. Carlotta and her mother 
and profusion of shadow, in a Gothic edifice, may pro-|| retired to dine in a private room ; and I was left 
duce a more powerful effect on our imagination, but || with a rabble of Swiss, whose company would have 
it is not enlivening. On the contrary, it is akin to sor-|| been altogether insufferable but for the presence of 
Tow; and, as our climate itself is depressing, we ex-||my friend Semler, whose kindness and generosity 
perience, in their fullest force, all those melancholy ||of character I have endeavoured to do justice to 
influences which tend to impart a sombre aspect toj/elsewhere. A good dinner is apt to soften the worst 
religion. We surround our sacred buildings with||of tempers; it did so in the case of my Swiss com- 
groves of yew-trees, and, in the country, permit grey || panions, whose minds, however, like certain ancient 
and yellow lichens to spread themselves over the walls—|| Chinese vases, only showed more clearly the mon- 
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sters painted on them as they were the more co m- 
pletely filled with wine. Iam, upon the whole, ex- 
tremely tolerant; but the conversation of Swiss and 
Germans after dinner was too much for my eqaani- 
mity. Asthey drank,they became communicative, 
and were so overpowering in their confidence, that I 
soon proposed to the Hanoverian to take a walk with 
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setting sun, but a thousand times more bright by 
those glowing classical associations which clothe 
every inanimate object in Italy, and impart to it the 
accuinulated beauty of two thousand years, The 
breath of the old Ronan Republic seeined to breathe 
softly around us, rebuking Teutonic despotism, ang 
whispering that a day of deliverance is at hand. 





me inthe city. However, we were not destined so to 
escape, for our jovial friends no sooner discovered 
our design than they abandoned their cups to 
accompany us. I sent them for the moment 
to the warmest of all latitudes—that is to savy, 
internally; common decency compelled me to ap- 
pear flattered by what they really intended as a 
compliment. So forth we went, with abundance 
of cursing and swearing, and considerably worse 
occasionally, to see the churches of Pavia. In one 
of these, Semler and [ managed to lose ourselves, 
or rather our companions, by slipping softly out ata 
side door, and plunging down the first dusky lane 
we could see, which fortunately led us out upon 
the banks of the Ticino, near the old-fashioned, 
picturesque, covered bridge. It may argue little 
taste in me, to admire so strange and grotesque a 
structure; but I plead guilty, nevertheless, and ac- 
knowledge that I experienced considerable pleasure 
in walking through that long wooden gallery, 
strongly roofed over, and affording, through spacious 
openings on either side, magnificent views of the 
broad waters of the Ticino, fringed with shrubs 
and low trees, then beginning to be painted with 
the rich hues of autumn. 

Every person, perhaps, has a favourite season of 
the year-—some preferring the summer, others the 
spring, others winter, and others, like myself, the 
golden autumn. The zest of our pleasures is height- 
ened by an infusion of melancholy. Few things 
are more melancholy than music—none so melan- 
choly as love, which is, in fact, nothing but the 
consciousness of a desire never to be wholly grati- 
fied here below. Love is the yearning of the soul 
after the beautiful, which is but another expression 
for the infinite. Doubtless the fresh green of spring, 
when the trees stand in genteel half dress before the 
modest sun, is highly refreshing to the mind as well 
as to the eye. But autumn comes to us, decked in 
a thousand colours, painted, partly, by the hand 
of decay. Itis beauty on the threshold of the tomb, 
rendered more beautiful and fascinating by the air 
breathing upon it from beyond. We fancy we never 
discovered all its loveliness till then. Death itself 
is marvellously beautiful, in its eternal silence and 
composure; it hints the mystery it dares not speak; 
it seems to have closed its eyes, only that it may 
indulge in delicious dreams for ever. All realities 
seem nothing compared with the ideal creation which 
throngs upon the soul in death. Andautumn is the 
threshold of death—mature, soft, balmy, like the 
thoughts of old age, illumined by thelight of heaven. 
For this reason I love the autumn, and appear to 
think and feel in it with greater ease and delight. 
It is like the diminutive mummy at an Egyptian 
feast, bidding us enjoy ourselves rapidly, before we 
depart hence, and are no more seen. Thoughts 
like these crowded on my mind as I gazed on the 
rolling waters of the Ticino, rendered bright by the 











CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CARDBONARO, 


Next morning we were stirring with the dawn 
aud had already made some way when the sun rose. 
There is nothing so fleeting as those phenomena of 
nature which we denominate sunrise and sunset ; 
and yet they sometimes paint themselves so vivid. 
ly on our memories that the picture never wholly 
fades away, save with the crumbling of the canvas, 
The beauty of that morning I still remember digs. 
tinctly. The sun rose out of an ocean of ruddy and 
saffron vapour, and shed over all the woods and 
copses, now moist and glittering with dew, a splen- 
dour and a gorgeousness of colouring which no art 
can imitate. The mystery of creation seems to be 
renewed every morning in the South, for, as the 
world emerges from darkness, it appears to put on 
the robes of a virgin, and to stand smiling in eternal 
innocence in the presence of its Creator. The deep 
blue of the overhanging sky completes the mighty 
picture; and our imagination ascends its luminous 
arch to the very fuotstool of the throne of God. 

As I and Semler were enjoying, in silence, the 
pleasure of the morning, we heard a rustling among 
the bushes at the side of the road, and soon saw a 
man spring out, with a large bundle in his hand. 
He came bolt up to the carriage, requested the 
driver to stop a moment, and then boldly asked us 
for a place. What he was he would explain, he 
said, as we rode along. Iwas struck with his physi- 
ognomy, which was that of boundless self- possession 
and audacious impudence. He had fiery red hair, 
a highly-flushed complexion, and light-blue eyes, 
Still, his manners were gentlemanly, and he soon 
proved himself to be in possession of large and 
varied stores of knowledge. He said he had been 
compromised for some political offences at Milan, 
and was now endeavouring to effect his escape from 
the Austrian dominions without a passport. We 
bade him get up, which he did, and began talking 
at once. He was, of course, a Carbonaro, and 
proved his fitness to be a member of the secret 
society by pouring forth a torrent of words with 
little or no meaning in them. He must have been 
of German origin. There was nothing Italian in 
his look, or bearing, or tone of thought. When 
we came to the bridge across the Po, he purposed 
to leave his bundle on the top of the carriage, and, 
with his little cane in his hand, to stroll leisurely 
across the bridge, as if he had been merely out for 
a walk, and would return into the town. I watched 
the operation with considerable interest. He 
alighted as we approached the river, and, preceding 
the carriage a little, moved slowly towards thecorps 
des gardes at the end of the bridge. There, instead 
of appearing in a hurry to pass, he leaned upon the 
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parapet, and chatted with the German soldiers, ; 
whom his loose wit immediately provoked to laugh- 
ter. He then wished them a good morning, and. | 

roceeding infinitely at his ease, in a few minutes | 
found himself in Piedmont. As we were de-' 
tained to have our passports examined, the jolly 
exile was séveral miles on his way before we over- | 
took him, when he bounded up to his place with a) 
light spring and a lang’, saying he had felt Prince 
Metternich’s fingers at the nape of his neck till he 
was fairly over the Po, ‘* But now, a fig for the old 
rascal,” said he; ‘‘ his downfall must be approaching; 
and my most earnest wish is, that I may assist in 
producing it.” Hewas rather young for a conspirator, 
not, certainly, above five-and-twenty, perhaps much 
less. But, like Monsieur Flocon, he seemed to have 
lived nearly all his life in secret societies, and some 
portion of it, perhaps, in prison.’ I asked him what 
the members of the secret societies chietly aimed 
at? He replied, “ There are two sections, one 
of which dreams of a kingdom of Upper Italy, 
while the other thinks of nothing but the estab- 
lishment of a republic. I belong to the latter 
class, and have sworn to plot and conspire against 
kings while I have breath. So here’s to you, Prince 
Metternich!’’ said he, turning round and spitting at 
Lombardy. 

I had exchanged the interior, notwithstanding 
that it contained Carlotta, for the outside and the 
fresh air; and now our Milanese exile came luckily 
to dissipate the German phlegm of Semler, and 
put to flight the bashfulness of a young Dalmatian, 
who had joined our party at Pavia. By these two 
I was infinitely amused. The Dalmatian presented 
the most complete contrast to the Milanese. He 
was tall, muscular, of a dark olive complexion, with 
hair and eyes as black as jet. His habits had evi- 
dently been studious; although he could not have 
been more than twenty years of age, he spoke and 
reasoned like a man of thirty. In politics he was 
as red as the Milanese; though, at his own home, 
which was at Trieste, he expected, he said, to find 
no sympathy, but, on the contrary, the most deter- 
mined opposition and dislike. ‘“ My father,” he ob- 
served, “is a Monarchist of the old school, full of the 
prejudices of bigotry, but otherwise a good man. He 
is advancing by a double road towards fortune, being 
engaged in commerce and the cultivation of the 
soil. We have a pretty little property near the city, 
where there is a vineyard descending in terraces to- 
wards the stream; and there, at the foot of a bitter- 
almond tree, I have hundreds of times sat reading 
Machiavelli and Fra Paolo, and meditating the re- 
volutionising of Italy.” 

Semler either took no interest in polities, or held 
opinions different from ours, for he remained silent 
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reverie when we spoke of poetry or the fine arts 
On these he was eloquent, especially when he could 
obtain exclusive possession of my ear, and dilate 
on the praise of Shakspeare. Of late the Ger- 
mans have cherished the odd opinion that we, the 
countrymen of Shakspeare, have learned through 
them properly to appreciate him. It may very 
well be doubted, however, whether any foreigner, 
German or not, can be said to understand our great 
poet, whose very language is often caviare to the 
bulk, even here in England. To build ap dreamy 
theories about his meaning, is not always to under- 
stand him; and this is what German critics have 
generally done, Semler was modest enough to 
admit that he admired, without always compre- 
hending, Shakspeare; and if he had not understood 
him at all, he might still, according to his own 
theory, have admired him, because he was not one 
of those who think that what Locke calls clear and 
distinct ideas are necessary to the production of in- 
tellectual delight. On the contrary, he believed 
that mistiness and obscurity are not only a source 
of the sublime, but powerful ingredients of pleasure, 
since, according to them, it is far more agreeable 
to move in partial or total darkness than in the 
light. 

I certainly experience no small degree of enjoy- 
ment from travelling in an express train through a 
long dark tunnel, which suggests to one the idea 
of rushing wildly through infinite space; but I 
certainly should not like to be condemned to travel 
all my life in such Cimmerian gloom. A flash of dark- 
ness does very well now and then, but if Shaks- 
peare’s ideas were always surrounded by a Stygian 
atmosphere, in all likelihood his admirers would 
not be quite so numerous as they are. 

The country between Pavia and Nove is a dead 


| flat, though I could perceive everywhere spots which 


made pleasant pictures to the eye—copses, thickets, 
glades, vistas, lofty trees, and sheets of water, all glow- 
ing with the warmth of an autumnal sun. Towards 
evening we arrived at Nove, where I saw a curious 
illustration of the way in which a man may some- 
times get introduced into good Italian society. Of 
course there is a very great difference between the 
people you meet with in such cities, and those who 
inhabit the several capitals ; but I dare say the man 
who travels with an open heart and frank manners 
through Italy, will often find openness and frank- 
ness in return. At any rate, I must speak of the 
Italians according to my experience; and if they 
behaved better to me than to others, it is but fair that 
I should acknowledge it. We often make our own 
receptions, aud receive what we give. The Italians 
especially like to have faith putinthem; and, so far as 
I have seen, they well deserve to be trusted ——I mean, 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 


A SHETLAND 


In the month of February, nearly twenty years ago, 
a fearful storm swept over the Shetland Islands. 

These are situated, as is well known, in a close 
group in the Northern Atlantic, about one hundred 
and forty miles from the Scottish mainland, and 
stretch from north to south about seventy miles. 
There is only one lighthouse throughout the islands— 
that on the cliff of Sumburgh Head, the southern 
promontory, which frowns over the classical but no 
longer formidable roost. 

On the occasion alluded to, the gale commenced 
in the afternoon, from the south-east, increasing as the 
moonless night came on, and was accompanied with 
thick snow. No scene can be imagined more dreary 
than these isles present in such circumstances. The 
ocean spray, mingling with the snow flakes, wraps sea, 
earth, and sky, in one desolating cloud; while the roar 
of the breakers on the cliff, and the gusts of the mighty 
wind, combine to appal even those most familiar with 
these occurrences. On such an evening the Shet- 
land peasant, after looking to the safety of his boat 
on the beach, and spreading a few handfuls of fodder 
before the shivering animals cowering near his cottage, 
would early close the door, and with his family pre- 
pare themselves for a few hours of tranquil industry 
before retiring to rest. Fire and light he seldom 
wants—the livers of the fish he has caught supply the 
latter, while peats he has in plenty for the trouble of 
preparing and carrying them home. The father will 
now make or mend his family’s shoes, or, assisted by 
his sons, manufacture straw baskets for household use; 
while the females card, spin, and knit their tine wool. 
As midnight approaches, one light after another is 
extinguished in the lowly dwellings, and the inmates 
are buried in silence and repose. Doubtless, on a 
night like that we have attempted to describe, many 
a wife and mother would press a sleepless pillow— 
her fancy wandering to the absent sailor, perchance 
exposed to the fury of the elements; for there are few 
families in this sea-girt district of whom some of the 
members are not seamen in the navy or distant mer- 
chant service. But at length even these anxieties 
would be hushed in sleep, even as “the sea-boy at 
the mast-head is lulled to rest by the rocking of the 
storm.’’ 

At this hour, then, a stately ship was lying-to in the 
gale, in imagined safety, but really in dangerous proxi- 
mity to the rocks of Shetland. She was bound from 
Hamburg to New Orleans, with a valuable cargo. The 
captain had come on deck, after temporary repose, to 
look at the weather ; and, contident in the qualities of 
his ship, and the reckoning they had kept, supposing 
himself to be at least fifty miles to the northward of 
Shetland, he was about to go below again, when 
the watch made the appalling cry, “ Breakers ahead!” 
“Call all hands to ware the ship!” was the instant 
and calm command. But ere a few minutes had elapsed, 
all was consternation and despair. The vessel was 
driving before wind and sea among the breakers, and 
very shortly struck heavily on the north point of a 


small uninhabited island, and disabled her rudder. 








NARRATIVE. 


This island stretches across the mouth of a snug har. 
bour; and, had the hapless mariners been acquainted 
with their situation, or in circumstances to have taken 
advantage of it, a few hundred yards of a narrow but 
safe entrance would have brought them to an anchor. 
age, where they might have rode out the wildest hur- 
ricane in security. * But it was otherwise appointed, 

The vessel, no longer under the coutrol of the helm, 
drifted onwards across the entrance of the harbour, 
right in the face of a frowning mural precipice which 
faced the east. The supercargo and his young wife 
rushed on deck just when the ship, after dashing with 
resistless force on the precipitous headland, rebounded, 
aud, again striking, parted tn two! Clinging in an 
agonising embrace, and uttering one piercing cry for 
mercy on their souls, the young couple, several other 
passengers, and a part of the crew, sunk with the 
hinder part of the vessel in the boiling abyss, and 
were seen no more. ‘The fore part, on which were the 
captain and the rest of the crew, was now drifted 
northwards, into what appeared to them the open sea; 
and, believing as they did that they had struck on the 
extreme poiut of the land, they had, for a short, fear- 
ful space, no other prospect than of being carried help- 
lessly beyond all hope of escape. ‘This awful interval 
of suspense was, however, very short. The remaius of 
the unfortunate barque were shivered into fragments 
on a sunken rock, and eleven more human beings were 
hurried into eternity ! 

On the top of the cliff where this awful scene was 
transacted, yet sheltered by a hill rising behind it, 
stood a solitary fisherman's cottage. It was wrapped 
in the drifting snow, and no friendly light glimmered 
from its little window; yet thither the hand of Proyi- 
dence guided a desolate stranger. A Shetland pea- 
sant’s door is never barred, nor is the demand on his 
hospitality grudgingly answered. A dripping, bruised, 
and half-dead sailor, was, therefore, instantly admitted 
to the fisherman's cottage; though he afterwards owned 
it was with trembling he found himself thus in the 
power of lonely strangers, for there rushed to his shud- 
dering recollection wild tales of cruel wreckers, who 
murder survivors for the purpose of plundering the 
vessels stranded on their shores. He wronged the 
simple and kindly Shetlanders, however, by the thought; 
for whatever may be their propensities as regards 
wrecked property, a suffering fellow-creature has 
never at their hands received aught but compassion 
and assistance. So the sleeping embers were roused, 
fresh turf heaped on the hearth, and dry clothes and 
warm milk procured for the stranger. As soon as the 
melancholy morning dawned, a messenger was sent tothe 
laird, who was also the nearest justice-of-peace, before 
whom the shipwrecked man wished to make the neces- 
sary official declarations. ‘The snow was falling thick, 
and the gale continuing; but the laird sent his servant 
with a pony to convey the stranger to his house, where 
every assistance aud comfort his case required were 
afforded; and, after a sojourn of some weeks, he was 
enabled to return to his home in safety. To his hos- 
pitable entertainer he told, in a manly yet modest nate 
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rative, the history of his wonderful escape. He was 
the captain and sole survivor of the unfortunate vessel 
—s pleasing, intelligent man, under thirty—a Nor- 
wegian, yet speaking pretty good English. 

When the ship went finally to pieces, he clung to a 
mast, by which he for a long time contrived to keep, 
aithough he was, along with it, repeatedly dashed on 
shore, and washed off by the next wave, and also was 
often compelled to dive, that he might not be crashed 
or entangled by the floating pieces of wood and tack- 
ling. He must have maintained astonishing self-pos- 
session and cool courage, of which two circumstances 
may be examples. Finding his jacket and boots im- 

ded his exertions, he managed, while riding on the 
mast, to throw them off, and this while death, in all its 
horrors, surrounded him. ‘The other was, that, observ- 
ing the height of each wave, as it broke on the rocky 
shore (the third, as is firmly believed by seamen, being 
always the highest), he allowed himself to be floated off 
by the lower seas without unnecessarily expending 
his strength, till the fortunate one should arrive; 
which, as he calculated, threw him at length so far 
onward that he had time to secure his hold ere 
another equally powerful could reach him. ‘Thus, at 
length, though much bruised and torn, he crept to a 
crevice of the bank, where he rested awhile, the thick 
snow and sea-spray almost smothering him, though 
still collected and undaunted. When able, he crawled 
on, hoping to find shelter, which, after some wan- 
dering, le obtained in the cottage we have mentioned. 
To his coolness and courage, under God, he owed his 
life; and he averred that all the time he was confident 
he should be saved. He had been at sea from early 
boyhood ; this was his third shipwreck; and he was 
quite sure he should never be drowned. On being 
asked his reason for this confident persuasion, after 
becoming a little acquainted with a female relative 
of his host, he gave her the following account :— 
He had been married for some months to a beautiful 
girl, to whom he was much attached. The ship was 
laden, and cleared out, and only waited a favouring 
wind to set sail, which seemed at last to have arrived ; 
aud the captain and his wife were seated at breakfast. 
The young woman, oppressed with the idea of the ap- 
proaching parting, stole many a hurried glance at her 
husband, but dared not trust her eye to meet his, lest 
her assumed composure should fail her. At length he 
started up. ‘“ Well, Carolina, cheer up now; the wind 
has really become favourable, and I shall have an im- 
mediate summons to go on board.’’ 

Carolina burst into tears. “ Well, Hertz, you will 
go; and I shall never see you more.”’ 

: Pooh, pooh! Carolina; is this your promised forti- 
tude ?”’ 

“Nay, hear me, husband dear! I had such a dream 
last night! and many such I shall have in your absence. 
Tam sure something will happen, and we shall never 
meet again,” she added, now weeping passionately. 

“ Now, this is ever the way with you women,”’ said 
the husband, striving to he jocular, while his voice 
faltered; “ you would try to unman the bravest heart 
With your fancies and your dreams. Let not my Caro- 
lina be so silly.” 

“Well, 1 will not, Hertz, though this dream does 
haunt me strangely, if you will only grant me one 
favour. There is an old woman, not far from this, who 
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can tell the future most truly. Come with me, and 
ask her about this voyage, which to me seems so ill- 
omened ; and if she says you are not to return, go I 
will with you yet, and share your fate.”’ 

“ As to your accompanying me, Carolina, that is out 
of the question ; but if it will please you, I will go with 
you to this wise woman ”—a sailor’s proverbial super- 
stition, unconsciously, perhaps, lending weight to his 
desire to soothe his youthful and endeared companion. 
So the pair muffled themselves up closely, and proceeded 
hastily, and in silence, to a miserable cellar, in the most 
miserable part of the old town of Hamburg. Caro- 
lina knocked softly at a door she appeared to know 
well—for, indeed, she had visited the old woman’s 
dwelling ere now. She had before asked concerning the 
fate of her absent betrothed; and having been answered 
that he would soon return from a favourable voyage, 
and be united to her, and this prediction having been 
duly fulfilled, Carolina now believed she should again 
receive a truthful prophecy, and, at all events, know 
the worst. We fear the era of fortune-telling has not 
wholly departed, and that too many belonging to this 
more enlightened age and community indulge in this 
foolish and sinful superstition. 

A pleasant-looking, but meanly-clad young woman 
admitted the captain and his wife to a dismal passage ; 
and this led them to a large, dark apartment, with bare, 
damp walls, and an earthen floor. A low fire burned 
on a miserable hearth, round which were placed three 
flat stones, the only furniture of the comfortless dwell- 
ing. Having desired her visitors to seat themselves, 
the old, withered hag scanned them earnestly by the 
dim firelight, to which her organs were doubtless ac- 
customed, but which seemed to Hertz and his com- 
panion ouly to render “darkness visible.” After a 
short silence, the ancient crone said, slowly, “And what 
question dost thou wish to put to me, young frau?” 

‘My husband goes on a sea voyage ; will he return 
in safety?” said the silvery voice of Carolina, which 
sounded like a Sabbath-bell in Pandemonium, if we 
could imagine such a thing there—but it was the simile 
of a doting husband. ‘The old woman, without reply- 
ing, went to the farther corner of the apartment, where, 
by a rushlight, she turned over the leaves of a hu 
ancient volume. In a few moments she delivered her 
oracular response thus—“ The voyage of your husband 
will be a very disastrous one. Yet, be comforted; 
he will return safe and well; and, what is more, he will 
never die by drowning.’ ‘They left the wretched cell, 
Carolina clinging more closely to her husband’s arm, 
thankful for the equivocal, yet, to her, sufficient as- 
surance of his safety; and in a few hours she parted 
from him with tolerable composure; and often, 
the midnight storm, when startled from sleep by the 
sounds ever most fearful in the ear of the sailor’s wife, 
she has composed herself to rest again, murmuring 
“He will never die by drowning!’’ Alas for poor 
Hertz and his affectionate Carolina! on his next voyage, 
in the following year, his vessel foundered at sea, and 
ueither gallant courage nor superstitious confidenee 
could avail to save him—he was heard of no more! 

But to return to the scene of the shipwreck in 
Shetland. The news of the wreck spread like wild- 
fire; and, notwithstanding the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, most of the inhabitants of the comparatively 
populous neighbourhood hurried to the spot. Just 
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round the point where Hertz had been cast ashore, was 
a small open bay, with a low beach; and each wave, as 
it rolled before the still-thundering gale, bore with it 
bales and boxes of valuable property, linen and lace 
forming a great part of the cargo, together with the 
debris of the wreck. Wood is to a Shetlander the 
most valued of all commodities. Now, it is merely a 
hopeless task to attempt to convince these islanders 

that what is tossed at the mercy of the devouring 
waves can of right be the property of any but those 

who are able to rescue it from certain destruction. | 
Accordingly, on the occasion referred to, every person | 
present rushed into the dangerous surf, braving cold, | 
and wet, and peril, to secure for themselves the wealth | 
they saw before them. Boxes of jewellery and tea, | 
wearing apparel, and every article so large a sound 
would necessarily contain, were strewn in profusion on | 
the shore; and ever and anon, alas! the bodies of the | 
drowned would be mingled with the heaps. _Increas- | 
ing crowds increased only the number of the plunderers. | 
Everything was carried off and appropriated that could | 
be so removed. It was some little time ere the magis-| 
trate, apprised of what was going on, could obtain 
and swear-in a number of special coustables; but their 
presence was of little avail. They prevailed on a few | 
men to join them in securing some of the most unwieldy | 
bales, and largest pieces of wreck, which they collected | 
on the beach, and over which they mounted guard; and | 
this was the amount of the duty they could perform. | 
Some still more distressing features were added to the | 
picture. There were casks of spirits among the other | 
things-—of these the poor deluded crowd drank freely; | 
and had there not been more than enough of spoil for | 
all who came that day, strife and violence must have | 
ensued, Of those who spent the few dismal hours of | 
daylight in these unhallowed deeds, two paid a sudden | 
and fearful penalty. One man perished in the snow, | 
lonely and far from help; another died from cold, 

fatigue, and intemperance, and was found next morn-| 
ing by his wife, lying within a few yards of his cottage | 





door, laden with the spoil for which he paid so dearly. | 
Yet these warnings, solemn and affecting as they were, 
did not deter others from engaging in similar scenes 
on the ensuing day. The wind sank during the 
night into an intense frost; and next morning the sun 
roseunclouded on the brilliant snow and the still-labour- 
ing sea, rolling in, with each huge but rapidly lessen- 
ing wave, the packages which floated on the surface | 
of the little bay. The inhabitants from the more re- 
mote districts of the island hastened for a share of the | 
spoil; and as it was not so abundant as before, much | 
confusion took place—the fearful passions of envy | 
aud cupidity being aggravated by intemperance. The | 
poor deluded people even attacked the heap the con-| 
stables had saved, but with little success. The laird 
and a few friends now went to the scene of action; and | 
a striking one it was, The most resistless of Nature’s | 
elements seemed yet triamphing iu the desolation it 
lind made of the most majestic work of man, whose | 
uubridled passions appeared as if mocking and defying 
the very wrath of Heaven— 
“While the sun look’d, smiling bright, 
On the wild and wofal sight.” 

The magistrate’s first act was to order the spirit- 

cusks to be staved; and then the constables were armed 
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‘| dition are the Shetlanders now ? 








with such fowling-pieces as could be procured, though 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


only for the purpose of intimidation, as they were not 
charged. An express had been sent off to the custom. 
house the instant the weather moderated, also to 
the coast-guard and Lloyd’s agent; but these were 
sixty miles distant. In the meantime, the justice 
exerted himself to check the disgraceful scenes he wit. 
nessed. In vain did he urge that there was one man 
saved, to whom the property belonged, as represen. 
tative. 

“Nae doot, sir—nae doot, honest man. Let him 
come, an’ tak a’ he can; nane here shall stop him.” 

In vain they were told that, if they would save what 
they could for the owners or insurers, they would be 


'| liberally rewarded. 


“ Verra true, sir; but then them that hardly lifts a 
hand would get as much as we that peril life in the 
cause. Na, na, sir; Gude has sent us a blessing, and 
we'll just tak’ what He gi’es, and be thankfu’.” 

This was just one of those cases where “might wakes 
right.’” The ignorant and lawless numbered thirty to 
one; yet the brave and powerful men appointed to 
waich over what had been rescued, of the value of 
several hundred pounds, by firmness and forbearance, 
maintained their charge for another bitter night ; and, 
ere a third set in, the custom-house officers and other 
authorities arrived. A vigorous search of the neigh. 
bouring dwellings, and those of all persons who had 
been recognised among the depredators, now took 
place. Ouly in a few instances, however, was it sue- 
cessful. 

In the thatch of the cottages, in the snow-wreaths 
on the hills, buried in their yards and fields, and even 
anchored in some snug creek in the bosom of the deep 
sea, much valuable property was concealed and secured. 
Months afterwards, these ill-gotten goods were sold 
for a trifle to travelling pedlers, or native shopkeepers, 
A few of the leading depredators were taken into cus- 
tody, but a short imprisonment was all the punishment 
inflicted. 

But the inquiry may naturally arise—In what con- 
Are they not more 
enlightened than they were twenty years ago? No 
doubt the progress of improvement has reached them 
to a certain extent; yet still they are isolated and ne- 
glected. The laws are very negligently enforced; 
private grievances are with difficulty, or not at all, re- 
dressed. Except in the town of Lerwick, there is not 
a legal practitioner in the islands. Above all, the 
means of education, and especially of religious instruction, 
are most sparingly and grudgingly bestowed; so that the 
people are, on many subjects connected with their own 
and others’ rights, quite as ignorant and inaccessible 
to advice as they ever were. This very season, some 
scenes too much like the one we have endeavoured 
to sketch, have taken place. The causes are obvious. 
Would that a remedy could be applied! These causes 
are mainly two—the absence of any police or consta 
bulary force in any part of the islands, and the miserable 
remuneration the people have ever received for saving 
wrecked goods. Until some more efficient administra- 
tion of justice is introduced on the one hand, and some 
more just system of allowance for salvage is adopted, 
we fear the Shetlanders will still be too ready to “ tak’ 


theblessing” from the deep—forgetful of, or — 
any other claims than those arising from eupidity ana 
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BOULBA. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


Manners, customs, feelings, and character are perhaps more thoroughly to be appreciated in the stories and 
nds of a land than even in its history. Though much has been written on the subject, yet people in general 


know little about Russia. Serious books of travels on! 


y obtain a partial hearing, while fiction claims a large and 


attentive audience. Nicolas Gogol, since the death of Pouchkine and Lermontoff, is the most popular of Russian 
writers. But forty years of age, he has yet, probably, a wide career before him. His play of Revisor, and his 


novel Meurtvia Douchi, we may introduce at a future 
them acquainted with one of his shorter tales. 


Tarass Bou na is a narrative illustrating the man- 
ners of the Zaporog Cossacks, and a few words of in- 
troduction will be necessary. We quote from Viardot :— 


“We shall not seek to trace, with Mannert, if the Cossacks 
be the descendants of the ancient Scythians (Niebulir has proved 
that the Scythians of Herodotus were the ancestors of the Mon- 
gols), nor if the Cossacks (in Russian, Kasak) are to be found in the 
Kasaye of Constantine Porphyrogenetes, the Kassogues of 
Nestor, or the horsemen and Russian corsairs, whom the Arabian 
geographers place around the Black Sea. Like the origin of 
every nation, that of the Kasaks is obscure. Schioetzer sup- 
poses them a collection of adventurers of all nations. They were, 
it is true, recruited from Russians, Poles, Turks, and Tartars, and 
even French and Italians; but the primitive Kasaks were a 
Selavonic race, dwelling on the Ukraine, whence they spread on 
the borders of the Don, the Ural, and the Volga. It was a little 
army of eight hundred Kasaks which, under the orders of their 
ataman Yerinak, conquered Siberia in 1580. 

“ We first hear of the Zaporogs, one of the most warlike of their 
races, in Polish annals of the 16th century. This name was de- 
rived from the Russian words za, beyond (trans), and porog, ca- 
taract, because they dwell beyond the granite beds which check 
the course of the Dnieper. The country they inhabit is called 
Zaporojie. Masters of a great part of the fertile plains and 
steppes of the Ukraine—in their turn allies and enemies of the 
Russians, Poles, Tartars, and Turks—the Zaporogs were an emi- 
nently warlike race, organised in a military republic, with a 
coarse resemblance to the orders of chivalry. 

“Their principal head-quarters, called a se/ch, was usually in 
an island of the Dnieper. It was a collection of great wooden 
and earthen huts, surrounded by a glacis, and could as well be 
called a camp as avillage. Hach cabin (their number was never 
over four hundred) might hold forty or fifty Cossacks. During 
suramer, while the labours of the field went on, few remained at 
the sefch; but in winter it was guarded by four thousand men. 
The rest dispersed themselves in the surrounding villages, or 
dug in the neighbourhood sunken dwellings, called zimovnihi 
(from zima, winter). The sefch was divided into thirty-four 
quarters or kourény (from kourit, to smoke, the word howrcn 
corresponding with our hearth). Lach Kasak dwelling in the 
setch was bound to live in his ouréx; each kouréa, known by a 
particular name, generally that of its chief, elected an a/eman 
(hourennoi-ataman) whose power only lasted as long as the 
Kasaks were satisfied with his conduct. The money and goods 
of the Kasaks of a kourén were deposited with their ataman, who 
let out the shops and boats (douby) of his kourén, and held the 
common purse. All the Kasaks of a sowrén dined at one table. 

“The collected oureny chose a superior chief, the hocheroi- 
ataman (from kosch, in Tartar, camp; or from kotchévat, Russian, 
to camp). The rada, or national assembly, which always took 
place after dinner, occurred twice a-year, on the 24th June, day 
of the feast of St. John the Baptist, and on the lst October, 
day of the presentation of the Virgin, patroness of the church of 
the setch. 

“The most distinctive mark of the sefch was, that no women 
Were admitted within its precincts.” 


With this introduction, we beg to introduce M. 


Gogol’s tale, which will afford a rare insight into early 
’ Russian manners, 


time to our readers, but at present we purpose making 


TARASS BOULBA. 
I. 

“Come! turn round. Heavens! how funny! What 
the deuce is this? The frock ofa priest? Are ye all 
thus bedecked at your academy ? ”’ 

Such were the words with which old Boulba received 
his two sons, who had returned from finishing their 
studies at the seminary of Kiew. 

His sons had just alighted from their horses. They 
were two robust young men, who had still that look from 
under their eyes which appertains to seminarists just 
loose from school. Their faces, full of strength and 
health, just began to be clothed with down, untouched 
as yet by razor. The reception of their father had 
disconcerted them; they remained motionless, their 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

“Wait! wait! let me eye you at my ease. Heavens! 
what long robes!’’ said he, turning them round and 
round. “ Devils of robes! I am sure, never were the 
like seen in the world. Come! let one of you try and 
run, then I shall see if he won’t fall on his nose.’’ 

“Father! don’t mock us,”’ said the elder. 

“See the fine gentleman !—And why should I not 
mock you? ” 

“ Because — though you are my father, I swear 
if you continue to laugh, I will thrash you.” 

“What! son of a dog, your father 2” cried Tarass 
Boulba, stepping back in astonishment. 

“Yes, even my father! When I am offended, [ 
look to nothing, [ care for no one.” 

“In what way will you fight with me*— With fists ?"” 

“ All ways are the same to me.” 

* (tood !— for fists, then,’’ said Tarass Boulba, tuck- 
ing up his sleeves. ‘I shall see what sort of fellow 
you are at your fists.”’ 

And the father and son, instead of embracing, after 
a long absence, commenced giving one another vigor- 
ous blows in the sides, in the back, in the breast. 

“See now, good people, the old man is mad; he has 
quite lost his senses!” cried the poor mother, pale and 
thin, standing on the threshold, where she waited 
to embrace her dear children. “The children have 
come home, after more than a year’s absence ; and God 
knows what folly he begins with.” 

“But he fights very well,” said Boulba, stopping. 
“ Yes! "fore God, he fights well,” he continued, shaking 
his clothes—“ so well, that it had been better for me 
if I had left him alone. He will be a good Kasak. 
Good day, my son! Let us embrace.” 

And the father and son embraced. 

“Good, son! thrash everybody as you thrashed me; 
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give quarterto no one. But all this does not prevent 
your being a queer figure. What is that cord, son? And 
you, noodle, what do you there?’’ he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the younger. ‘‘ Why, son of a dog, do you 
not thrash your father ?”’ 

“See what he invents!’’ said the poor mother, em- 
bracing him. “ Queer inventions, for a son to thrash his 
own father. And now is just the right moment! A poor 
child, after such a journey, who must be so tired” (the 
poor child of twenty was above six feet high), “ and 
must want to rest and eat; and you want him to 
fight !” 

“Eh! eh! but you’re a puppy, I think,’’ said Boul- 
ba. “Son, don’t listen to your mother; she’s a woman, 
and knows nothing. What do you want with pamper- 
ing? Your pamperings should be a wide plain and a 
horse. And this sword, this is your mother. All the 
stuff they put ia your head is rubbish; and academies, 
and books, and A B C, and philosophers, I spit upon 
them !”’ 

Boulba added a word which we decline to write. 

*T know something better, and that is, that next 
week you go to the Zaporojie. There science is found; 
that is your school, and there you will learn wit.’’ 

“What! they only remain here a week?’’ said the 
good old mother, in a tearful and plaintive voice. “The 
poor little dears will have no time to amuse themselves, 
and to enjoy the paternal home; and I shail have no 
time to look at them.” 
~ “ Be quiet howling, old woman! a Kasak is not 
made to be moped up with women. You'd hide them 
both under your petticoats, wouldn’t you, and hatch 
them like chickens? Come, march! Put on the table 
what you have to eat. No honey-cakes, no little 
ragouts! Give us a whole sheep, or a goat ; bring us 
hydromel, forty years old; and give us brandy, plenty 
of brandy—not brandy with all kinds of ingredients in 
it, dry grapes and other adulterations, but pure 
brandy, sparkling and frothing like a mad woman.” 

Boulba led his two sons to his room, whence came 
out to meet them two {ine serving-women, all covered 
with monistes.* Was it that they were afraid of the 
arrival of their young lords, who spared no one, or was 
it to keep up to the bashful habits of women? At the 
sight, they ran away with great cries, and, for a long 
time after, hid their faces in their sleeves. The cham- 
ber was furnished in the style of the time, the remem- 
brance of which is only preserved by the dowma, + and 
the popular songs which old men formerly sang in 
the Ukraine, accompanying themselves with the 
bandoura, or guitar, amidst a crowd which made a 
circle round them; in the style of that rude and 
warlike day which saw the first struggle of the 
Ukraine against the union.{ All was clean. The 
floor and walls were covered by a coating of shining 
and painted clay. Swords, whips (xagaikas), bird and 
fishing nets, arquebuses, a horn curiously carved, to 
serve as a powder-flask, a bridle covered with spangles 
of gold, with horse-shackles covered with silver nails, 
were hung round the room. The windows, very small, had 
little round and dull panes, such as now are only seen 





* Ducats of gold, pierced, and hung for ornaments. 

tT Chronicles chanted, like the ancient Greck rhapsodies, and 
the Spanish romances. 

{ United Greek Church—a schism, receatly extinct, of the 
Greek Chureh. 
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in old churches. One could only look out by raig; 

a little movable sash. The apertures of the doors and 
windows were painted red. In the corner, on dressers 
were jars of clay, bottles of dark glass, carved silver 
goblets, gilded cups of different manufacture—Venetian, 
Florentine, Turkish,Circassian— which came ina Variety 
of ways to Boulba’s hands, and were rather common ig 
those days of warlike forays. Wooden benches, covered 
with brown bark of birch, went round the room. An 
immense table stood under the holy images, in one eor. 
ner. A large and lofty stove, divided into many com. 
partments, and covered by varnished and variegated 
bricks, filled the other. All this was well known 
to our two young men, who had been used to come 
and spend their holidays at home—to come, and to 
come on foot, custom not allowing scholars to haye 
horses. ‘They were still of an age when the long tufts 
on the top of their skull could with impunity be pulled 
by an armed Kasak. It was only when they leit the 
seminary that Boulba sent them two horses. 

On the occasion of the return of his sons, Boulba 
assembled the centenaries of his polé/ * who were not 
absent; and when two of them came to his invitation, 
with the i¢saoul,t Dmitri Tovkatch, his old comrade, he 
presented his sons, saying— 

“See what fine fellows! I will send them to-morrow 
to the seéch.” 

The visitors felicitated Boulba and the young men, 
assuring them that they would do well, and that 
there was no better school for youth than the Zz. 
porojie. 

‘Come, lads and brothers,”’ said Boulba, ‘‘sit down, 
each where he pleases. And you, my boys, above all, 
drink a glass of brandy. May Heaven bless you! To 
your health, my sons! ‘To thine, Ostap! ‘To thine, 
Andry! Heaven grant you good chances of war, and 
that ye beat the Pagans and the Tartars, and—if the 
Poles begin anything against our holy religion—the 


Poles also! Come, give in your glass. Is the brandy 
good? How do you call brandy in Latin? What 


fools the Latins were! They did not even know there 
was such a thing as brandy in the world. How do 
you call him who wrote Latin verses? Iam not very 
learned, I think. 1 forget his name. Was it not Horace?” 

“Do you hear the sly fellow? ” said the elder son, 
Ostap, in a low tone; “he knows everything, the old 
dog, and pretends to know nothing.” 

“IT expect the archimandrite did not even let you 
smell brandy,’’ continued Boulba. ‘Own it, my sons; 
vou were well whacked with birch broom on the back, 
the loins, and all that constitutes a Kasak—or per- 
haps, because youwere big boys, theythrashed you with 
whips, not only on Saturdays, but on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays.” 

“One would not remember what is past, father,” 
said Ostap; “ what is over is over.” 

“Let them try now,” said Andry; “let any one 
touch me with the end of his finger; let any Tartar 
fall under my hand, he shall learn what a Kasak 
sword is.” 

“Well! my son; well! By Heaven, well spoken! 
Since it is so, I will go with you. What do I 
wait here for? To become a planter of black wheat, 





* Officers of his camp. 
+7 Lieutenant of the polhornih. 








P tic man, a keeper of sheep and pigs? To 
pe codled by my wife? No; lam a Kasak. What 
js.it to me there is no war? I will go and enjoy the 
good time with you. Yes, by Heaven, I will go!” 

And old Boulba, warming a little, ended by becom- 
ing quite red, rose from table, and stamped his foot in 
an imperious attitude. 

« We will go to-morrow !—why put off? What do 
we wait for here? What is the good of this house ¢ 
What is the use of these pots? What is the good of 
all this ? ” 

Speaking thus, he began to break the plates and 
bottles. ‘Lhe poor woman, long used to such actions, 
jooked sadly from a bench on her husband. She dared 
say nothing, but the resolution cost her tears enough. 
She cast a furtive look on the children she was so soon 
to lose, aud nothing could convey the suffering depicted 
in her streaming eyes and compressed lips. 

Boulba was furiously obstinate. His was one of 
those characters only to be developed in a savage cor- 
ner of Europe, when all Northern Russia, abandoned 
by its princes, was ravished by the irresistible incur- 
sions of the Moguls; when, after having lost his roof, 
man takes refuge in the courage of despair; whien, on 
the smoking ruins of his house, in the presence of near 
and implacable enemies, he dares to rebuild his home, 
braving the danger, but daring to look it in the face ; 
when, in fine, the pacific genius of Sclavonia was in- 
flamed by warlike ardour, and gave birth to that dis- 
orderly outburst of Russian nature which was the 
Cossack (Kasa-Tchestvo). Then all the borders of the 
rivers, all the fords, all the defiles in the marshes were 
covered by Cossacks, whom none could count ; and their 
hold envoy could say to the Sultan, who asked their 
number, “ Who knows ?—In every patch of a field, a 
Kasak.’” It was an explosion of Russian strength 
caused by misfortune. Instead of the ancient oudely,* 
instead of the little villages peopled by hunting vassals, 
which the petty princes quarrelled about and sold, there 
appeared fortified towns, soureni,t bound together by 
acommon sentiment of danger, and hatred of the Pagan 
invaders. History tells us how the struggle of the 
Kossacks saved Western Europe from the barbarous 
invasion of Asiatic hordes. ‘The kings of Poland, who 
became the quasi-masters of these vast steppes, felt 
the importance of these warlike nations. They laboured 
to develop them. ‘The Aetman elected by the Ka- 
saks themselves transformed the soureni into a regular 
polk.t It was not a standing and permanent army ; 
but in case of war, or a general movement, all were 
collected in eight days at least. All answered the 
appeal with horse and arms, receiving no pay save one 
ducat a-head. In a fortnight, such an army was on 
foot as no recruiting ever collected. The war ended, 
each soldier returned to his fields on the borders of the 
Dnieper, occupied himself with fishing, hunting, and 
retail trade, brewed beer, aud enjoyed liberty. There 
was no trade which a Kasak could not accomplish ; distil 
brandy, make a cart, manufacture powder, play the farrier 
and blacksmith, and, above all, drink and enjoy himself as 
4 Russian only can. Besides the registered Kasaks, 
whose duty was to come, volunteers could always be 
bad. The 2¢saoul had only to go into the markets and 

* Ancient feudal division of Russia. 
t Union of villages under an elective chief called atamaa. 
¢ Kind of regiment. 
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public places, and cry, mounted on a felega,* “He! 
he! you drinkers; cease to brew beer and lied own by 
your stoves ; cease to nourish flies with the fat of your 
bodies. Go to the conquest of honour and chivalrous 
glory! And you, men of the plough, planters of black 
corn, keepers of sheep, amateurs of petticoats, cease to 
trail at the tails of your oxen; cease to soil your yellow 
caftans in the dirt; cease to court your wives, and to let 
lie fallow your virtue of knights. It is time to rise to 
the conquest of Kasak glory.”’ 

These words were like sparks on dry wood. The 
labourer abandoned his plough; the brewer broke his 
barrels and jars; the artisan left his loom ; all broke 
their household furniture, and leaped on horseback. 
In a word, the Russian character received a new form, 
large and powerful. 

‘Tarass Boulba was an old podkovaik+ — made for the 
difficulties and aangers of war, he distinguished himself 
by the straightforwardness of his character. ‘The in- 
fluence of Polish manners was beginning to tell on the 
little Russian nobility. Many gave themselves up to 
luxury—had numerous domestics, falcons, parks for 
hunting—and gave dinners. This was not after the 
heart of Tarass; he liked the simple Cossack life, and 
often quarrelled with those who imitated Warsaw, 
calling them the slaves of the Polish paa.t Always 
restless in movement, and bold, he looked on himself 
as one of the natural defenders of the Russian Church, 
He entered, without permission, into all the villages 
where the oppression of the gatherers, or an increase 
of taxes, was complained of. There, surrounded by his 
Kossacks, he judged complaints. His rule was to use 
his sword in three cases; when the intendants showed 
no deference to their elders, and took not off their 
caps ; when any one mocked religion or old customs ; 
and when he was in the presence of his enemies, 
Turks or Pagans, against wham he believed himself to 
draw his sword for the glory of Christianity. He now 
rejoiced at the pleasure of taking his sons to the se¢cA, 
to say with pride, ‘See what chaps | bring you!” to 
present them to his old companions in arms, and to be 
witness of their first exploits in the art of war, and that 
of drinking—oue of the virtues ofa knight. ‘Tarass at 
first meant to send them alone; but at sight of their 
handsome mien, of their lofty stature, of their mas- 
culine beauty, his old warlike ardour was roused, and 
he decided, with all the energy of an obstinate will, to 
go with them the next day. He made preparations, 
gave his orders, chose the horses and the harness for 
lis twoyoung sons, selected the domestics to accompany 
them, and delegated his commands to the i¢saoul, Tov- 
katch, ordering him to march at the head of the whole 
polk, whenever the order came from the se¢ch. Though 
not quite sobered, and though the fumes of brandy were 
still in bis brains, he forgot nothing, not even the order 
to give the horses a drink and a ration of the best 
barley. 

“Well, my children,” said he, entering the house, 
“it is time to go tosleep; and to-morrow we shall do 
that which it shall please God. But let no beds be 
made—we will sleep in the court.” 

Night had scarcely obscured the heavens; but 
Boulba was used to go to bed early. He threw him- 
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self on a carpet spread on the ground, and covered 
himself with a fleece or sheep-skin (¢oudoup); for the air 
was cold, and Boulba loved to sleep warm at home. 
He soon snored. All those who slept in the corner of 
the court followed his example, and first of all the 
watchman, who had celebrated most joyously the return 
of his young lords. ‘The mother alone slept not. She 
had cowered down near the bedside of her boys, who 
slept together. She combed their hair, bathing it 
with her tears—looking at them tenderly with all 
the force of her soul, without being able to weary of 
contemplating them. She had nourished them with 
her milk, had raised them with restless tenderness, and 
now she was to see them but for an instant. 

“My sons, my adored sons! what will become of 
you—what awaits you ?’’ said she; and tears hung on 
the wrinkles of her face, once beautiful. 

She was, in fact, worthy of pity, as were all the 
women of that time. She had lived for love but a 
few hours, during the first fever of youth and passion; 
and her rude lover had then abandoned her for his 
sword, his comrades, and an adventurous, unruly life. 
She saw her husband only twice or thrice a-year ; 
and when he was there with her, what was her life ? 
She had to bear his abuse, his blows; receiving rare and 
disdainful caresses. Woman was a foreign thing, out of 
place amid this body of adventurers. Her youth passed 
rapidly, without pleasure; her beautiful fresh cheeks, 
her white shoulders, faded in solitude, and were covered 
with early wrinkles, All her tenderness, and love, and 
passion, centred in maternal affection. That night 
she remained leaning with anguish over the bed of her 
children, like the ¢chaika of the steppes hovering over 
its nest. Her dear sons are taken from her, perhaps 
for her never to see them again; perhaps, at the first 
battle, the Tartars will cut off their heads; and never 
shall she know what hasbecome of their bodies, aban- 
doned to the voracious birds of prey. Weeping in a low 
tone, she gazed at them, their eyes fixed in sleep. 

“ Perhaps,” thought she, “ Boulba will put off their 
departure for two days. Perhaps he has only decided 
on going at once because he has drunk.” 

For a long time the moon had illumined the court 
and the sleepers, as well as a mass of willows and 
lofty brashwood which grew against the palisades. 
The poor woman remained seated, devouring her chil- 
dren with her eyes, and without thought of sleep. 
Already the horses, smelling the dawn, had lain down, 
and ceased to eat. The lofty leaves of the willows 
began to shake, to whisper, and their babble descended 
from leaf to leaf. The neighing of a colt suddenly 
resounded on the steppe. Large red patches appeared 
in the sky. Boulba awoke suddenly. He recollected 
all his orders of the preceding eve. 

Deprived of her last hope, the old woman dragged 
herself sadly towards the house. While with tears in 
her eyes she prepared the breakfast, Boulba gave his 
last orders, visited the stables, and then chose 
for his children the richest clothes. The students no 
longer looked the same persons. Red boots, with 
little heels of silver, took the place of their old college 
shoes. They bound round their waists, with a gilded 





string, pantaloons wide as the Black Sea, and formed 
of a million folds. To the string hung long strips 
of leather, whence depended huge tufts, and all the | 
utensils for sinoking. Jackets of fiery red cloth were 


fastened to their bodies by embroidered belts, which 
supported Turkish pistols, splendidly ornamented. A 
huge sabre hung behind. Their faces, but little bat. 
tered, looked all the more white and handsome, Little 
black mustaches set off the bright and flowery tint of 
youth. They were handsome, indeed, with their 

of black Astracan, with little red crowns. When the 
poor mother saw them, she could not speak a word, 
and tears trembled in her faded eyes, 

“Come, my sons, all is ready ; no delay! Come after 
the Christian custom; we must sit down before we 
start.” 

Everybody sat down in the same room, not except- 
ing the servants, who had remained respectfully near 
the door. 

“And now, mother, give thy benediction to the 
children ; pray God they fight well, that they sustain 
the honour of cavaliers, and defend the religion of 
Christ ; if not, let them perish, and nothing remain of 
them upon earth. Children, approach your mother: 
the prayer of a mother keeps from danger on land 
and on sea.” 

The poor woman embraced them—took two ji 
of metal, and, weeping, hung them round their necks, 

“May the Virgin protect ye: Forget not your mother, 
Send me news—”’ 

She could say no more. 

“Come, boys!’ said Boulba. 

The saddled horses awaited them. Boulba leaped 
on his Devil, which made a furious shy on feeling a 
weight of twenty pouds * on his back—for Boulba wag 
big and heavy. When the mother saw that her sons 
had mounted on horseback, she rushed towards the 
youngest, who had the gentlest face; she seized his 
stirrup, rose to his saddle, and folded him in a long 
embrace. ‘Two vigorous Cossacks lifted her respect- 
fully down, and bore her to the house. But at the 
moment the horsemen passed the door of the court, 
she rushed, lightly as a fawn, after them, seized the 
horse, and would embrace her son. She was again taken 
away. The young Cossacks moved slowly and sadly 
beside their father, restraining their tears—for they 
feared Boulba,who yet was moved, despite himself. The 
day was grey; the green grass sparkled in the distance, 
and the birds sang their varied song. After a while, 
the young men turned their heads; their dwelling 
seemed already buried, for they could only see on the 
horizon two chimneys peeping among trees in which, 
in their young days, they had climbed like squirrels, 
A vast prairie spread before them—a prairie which re- 
called their past life, from the age when they rolled on 
the dewy grass to when they went there to wait for a fair 
Cossack with dark eyebrows, who tripped timidly across 
it. Soon they only saw the pole, surmounted by 
cart-wheel, that rose by the well, and soon the steppe 
began to rise like a mountain, hiding all behind them. 


| ‘Adieu, paternal roof!” cried they; “adieu, memories 


of youth; ah! adieu! ” 





il. 
The three travellers rode on in silence. Q. 
was thinking of the past; his youth was 
review before hin—that youth which a Cossack 
all regrets, for he wishes always to be agile, and 
for a life of adventure. He was asking himself 
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of Bis comrades he should find at the sefced. He 
counted those already dead, those who were alive— 
and his grey head shook sadly. 
is sons were occupied with other thoughts. We 
say a word of them. They were scarcely 
ve when they were sent to the seminary of 
Kiew, for all the lords of those days thought 
it necessary to give to their sons an education soon 
forgotten. On their entrance into the seminary, all 
these young people were of a wild humour, and accus- 
to full liberty. It was only there they were 
taken down a little, and received a kind of varnish, 
which made them rather uniform. The eldest, Ostap, 
his scientific career by running away. He was 
caught, beat smartly, and nailed to his books. Four 
times he buried his alphabet, and four times, after a 
savage flogging, they bought him a new one. He 
would have begun a fifth time, if his father had not for- 
menaced to shut him up for twenty years as a 
lay-brother in a cloister, adding that he should never 
see the se¢ch if he did not learn all that he was bound 
to learn at the academy. What is strange is, that 
the menace came from old Boulba, who mocked all 
science, and who told his sons not to mind it. From 
that moment, Ostap began to study, and soon was 
called one of the best students. The teaching of those 
days had no connection with the life that was led; all 
the scholastic lore, all the rhetorical and logical arti- 
fices, had no connection with the epoch, and could have 
no possible application. The learned of those days were 
perfectly ignorant, for their science was idle and empty. 
Besides, the republican organisation of the seminary 
inspired that immense collection of young men, in the 
force of their age, with active desires beyond the 
circle of their studies. Bad fare, frequent punishments 
by hunger, the growing passions, all united to awaken 
that thirst for adventure which was to be satisfied at 
the setch. The pursers, or lay-scholars, went hungry 
about the streets of Kiew, forcing the inhabitants into 
prudence. The dealers of the bazaars always covered 
their cakes, their little pastry, their sweets, with their 
two hands, as soon as they sawa purser. The consu/, 
or surveyor, chosen among the students, whose duty it 
was to survey his fellow, had such deep pockets in his 
pantaloons that he could have buried therein the whole 
shop of an inattentive shopman. ‘These pursers were 
aworld apart. They could not penetrate into high 
society, composed of Poles and. Little Russia nobles. 
The caivode himself, Adam Kissel, despite his protec- 
tion of the academy, prohibited the students from so- 
ciety, and desired they should be treated with severity. 
This last recommendation was unnecessary, for neither 
the rector nor the professors spared either the whip 
or the strappado. The lictors often thrashed the con- 
suls themselves, so as to make them scratch their 
trousers for an hour. But most of them thought no- 
thing of this,or only considered it as something stronger 
than peppered brandy. But some ended by finding this 
warming so disagreeable that they flew to the seéch, if 
they knew the road, and were not caught on the way. 
Ostap Boulba, despite the care he took to study logic, 
and even theology, could never get free from the strap- 
pado. This naturally made him more sombre, untract- 
able, and gave him the firmness of character worthy 
of @ Cossack. He was considered a very good com- 


paaion, If he was scarcely ever ebief in a bold enter-' 
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prise, like the pillage of an orchard, he was always the 
first to put himself under the orders of a daring sche- 
lar; and never in any case did he betray his comrades. 
Indifferent to all pleasures but war and the bottle, he 
was loyal and good as any one could be in that time 
with such a character. The tears of his mother had 
moved him much; it was the only thing that could 
have moved him, and make him sadly bend his head. 
His younger brother, Andry, was more lively and 
open. He learned with pleasure, and without the 
labour required by a heavy and energetic character. 
He was more ingenious than his brother, and oftener 
the head of a daring enterprise. By the aid of his 
inventive mind, he often escaped punishment, when 
Ostap took off his caftan, and lay down without asking 
for pardon, Andry was not less devoured by the desire 
of accomplishing heroic actions; but his soul was open 
to other sentiments. Love awoke warmly in him at 
eigliteen. Woman floated before his burning thoughts. 
While listening to theological disputes, he saw the ob- 
ject of his dream, with fresh cheeks, tender smile, and 
black eyes. He hid from his comrades the ideas of his 
young and passionate soul; for it was then unworthy 
of a Cossack to think of love and women before he 
gained his spurs in battle. Towards the end of his 
sojourn, he rarely headed an adventurous band, but 
wandered in some solitary quarter of Kiew, where lit. 
tle houses sweetly peeped from their cherry-tree gar- 
dens. Sometimes he entered the street of the aristo- 
cracy, in that part of the town now called old Kiew, 
and which then, inhabited by Little Russia and Polish 
lords, was composed of houses built with some luxury. 
One day, dreaming as he went along, the heavy car- 
riage of a Polish lord nearly crushed him, and the long 
roustached coachman hit him violently with his whip. 
The young scholar, boiling with anger, seized, with 
vigorous hand and mad boldness, a hind wheel of the 
carriage, and checked it. The coachman, fearing a 
quarrel, whipped his horses into a gallop, and Andry 
was upset, with his face in the mud. A harmonious 
and sharp laugh was heard above his head. He raised 
his eyes, and saw at a window of a house a girl of 
ravishing beauty. She was white and rosy as morn 
tinged by the first rays of the rising sun. She 
laughed loudly, and her laugh added a charm to her 
lively and proud beauty. He remained there stupi- 
fied, with open mouth, wiping away the mad with his 
hand. Who could this beautiful girl be? He asked 
the richly-dressed servants at the door, looking at a 
bandoura-player. But they laughed at his dirty face, 
and did not answer. But he at last learned that it 
was the daughter of the raivode of Kovno, for a few 
days at Kiew. The next night, with all the boldness 
of a purser, he crossed the palisade of the garden, 
climbed a tree which reached to the roof, mounted 
it, and let himself down the chimney into the room of 
the young girl. She was seated near a light, taking 
off her rich ear-rings. The lovely Pole was so frightened 
at the sight of an unknown man, who appeared thus 
suddeuly before her, that she could not pronounce a 
word. But when she perceived that the purser was 
motionless, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and not 
daring to move a finger ; when she recognised the man 
who had fallen so ridiculously, she again burst out 
laughing. There was, moreover, nothing terrible about 
Andry; on the contrary, he had a charming face. She 
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laughed a long time, and then made funof him. The 
beauty was thoughtless, like all fair Poles, but her 
serene and clear eyes cast looks that promised con- 
stancy. The poor student hardly breathed. The 
danghter of the vairode approached him boldly, put on 
his head her diadem head-dress, and on his shoulders 
a transparent collar, ornamented with festoons of gold. 
She committed a thousand follies with the childish ease 
of a Polonnaise, which threw the young purser into in- 
expressible confusion. Ile looked foolish, and gazed 
with open mouth at the mischievous girl. A sudden 
noise alarmed her. She ordered him to hide; and when 
her fright was over, she called her servant, a female 
Tartar, and ordered her to take him prudently through 
the garden, and put him out. ‘This time the stu- 
dent was unlucky while crossing the palisades. The 
guardian awoke, saw him, gave the alarm, and the 
people of the house fell upon him with sticks, until 
quick legs had taken him out of their reach. It be- 
became dangerous after this to wander round the 
house, and Andry only saw her once more—at church. 
She saw him, and smiled, as at an old acquaintance. 
Soon the caivode of Kovno left the town, and an un- 
known face appeared at the window where he had seen 
the beautiful Pole with black eyes. Andry was think- 
ing of all this, with his head bowed on the neck of his 
horse. 

But for along time the steppe had wrapped them 
in its green bosom. ‘The high grass surrounded them 
on all sides, so that nothing could be seen but the black 
caps of the Cossacks. 

“Eh! eh! what is the matter?” said Boulba, awaking 
from his reverie. “ One would think you turned monks. 
Away with all black thoughts. Close your pipes 
between your teeth, spur your horses, and Jet us run 
so that a bird would not catch us?” 

And the Cossacks, bending on the pommels of the 
saddles, disappeared in the tufted grass. Not even their 
caps were now seen; the rapid furrow in the grass 
only marked their course. ‘The sun had risen in asky 
without a cloud, and shed upon the steppe its warm 
and vivifying heat. 

More they advanced on the steppe, more it became 
wild and splendid. At this time the whole space, now 
called New Russia, from the Ukraine to the Black Sea, 
was a virgin and grassy sea. No plough had ever left a 
mark amid its immense floods of savage plants. The 
wild horses had alone left paths through its thick 
shelter. The whole surface of the earth seemed an 
ocean of golden verdure, enamelled with a thousand 
other colours. Among the fine and dry stalks of the 
high grass grew masses of blue-bottles, blue, red, and 
violet. ‘The broom-plant tossed in the air its pyramid 
of yellow flowers; the little petals of the white clover 
dotted the dark herbage; anda corn stalk, Heaven 
knows whence it came, ripened there alone. Under the 
continued shade of the grass flew the neck-spreading 
partridge. The air was filled with a thousand songs 
of birds. Hawks hung motionless, whipping the air 


with the ends of their wings, and plunging greedy looks 
into the grass. Afar off one heard the sharp cry of a 
flight of wild ducks, which flew like a thick cloud over 
some lake lost in the immensity of the plains. The saruss 
of the steppes rose with even movement, and bathed 
himself voluptuously in the flood of azure; sometimes 


white and brilliant in the rays of thesun, * ® «4 
Oh, my steppes, how lovely ye are! 

Our travellers only stopped to dine. Their whole 
suite, composed of ten Cossacks, dismounted. Th 
loosened the wooden bottles containing brandy, and the 
calabashes serving as cups. They ate bread and bacon 
and dry cakes, and drank one glass ; for Tarass never 
allowed any one to get drunk during a journey, They 
then started, to travel all day. Night came; the 
steppe changed its appearance. All its dotted surface 
seemed fired by the last rays of the setting sun, and 
then became rapidly obscured, leaving the shadow 
which wrapped the steppe in a mantle of dark green 
Then the vapours became thicker; each flower, each 
herb exhaled its perfume, and allthe steppe steamed with 
balmy odours. Long golden and rosy-tinted streaks 
seemingly scattered by a gigantic pencil, spread over 
|the dark azure sky. Here and there peeped forth white 
bits of clouds, while a breeze, fresh and caressing as 
the sea-waves, rocked itself on the summit of the grass, 
scarcely felt on the travellers’ cheeks. The whole con. 
cert of the day became weaker, and a new concert took 
‘its place. The ground-squirrels, with spotted fur, came 
out with precaution from their shelter, stood upon their 
hind legs, and filled the prairie with their shrill whistle; 
the cricket cherped more loudly; and now and then 
| in the distance was heard the cry of a solitary swan, 
which sounded like a silver bell inthe sleepy air. At 
the beginning of the night the travellers stopped in the 
middle of the plain, lit a fire, whose smoke glided away 
obliquely into space, and, putting a pot on the coals, 
cooked gruel. Having supped, the Cossacks lay down, 
leaving their horses to wander with shackles on their 
feet. The stars looked down upon them sleeping in 
‘their caftans. They could hear the crackling, the 
moving, all the noises of the innumerable world of in- 
sects which crowded in the grass. Allthesesounds, min- 
gledinthesilence of the night, came harmoniously to the 
ear. Sometimes the sombre obscurity of heaven was 
'cleared away by the burning of dry reeds round rivers 
and lakes; and along line of swans, going to the north, 
caught by the luminous glare, looked like red rags 
floating through the air. 

Our travellers continued their road without adven- 
ture. Nowhere around them did they see a tree; it 
was the same free, wild, and infinite steppe. Only now 
and then in the far distance could be seen the blue 
line of the forests bordering the Dnieper, Once Tarass 
pointed out a black spot to his children. 

“ See, my children ; a Tartar!” 

Approaching nearer, they discovered a head with 
long mustaches, which fixed on them its thin and 
pursed-up eyes, smelled the air like a dog, and disap- 
peared like a gazelle, after seeing that the Cossacks 
were thirteen in number. 

‘Will ye catch the Tartar, children? But no! do 
not try ; his horse is fleeter than even my Devil.” 

But Boulba, fearing an ambush, took precautions. 
He galloped to the edge ofa little river called Tatar- 
ka, which fell into the Dnieper. ‘They entered it, and 
‘swam their horses some distance, to hide their trail. 
Then crossing, they continued on their way. Three 
days after, they found themselves near the end of their 
journey. A sudden chill was felt. The Dnieper was 
near. It was seen in the distance; and the nearer 








it was only seen like a black dot, sometimes it shone 


‘they approached, the more its cold waves widened. 
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They had reached that part where, bursting from a 
rocky bed, it covered conquered plains, or was sent 
sweeping even further by lofty islands. The Cossacks 
dismounted, entered a boat, and in three hours reached 
Hortitza Island, where was the sefch. A lot of men 
were quarrelling with the boatmen on the shore. The 

ksagain mounted; Tarass looked proud, and drew 
in his belt, and curled his mustaches. The young men 
examined themselves with timid emotion, and then all 
entered the outskirt, which precedes the setch by half 
acerste. ‘They were stunned by fifty hammers work- 
ing away at half as many underground forges, covered 
by moss. Vigorous tauners were pressing bull-hides in 
their hands. Hucksters sold gunpowder and flints. An 
Armenian exposed rich stuffs. A'Tartar kneaded dough. 
A Jew drew brandy from a barrel. But what chiefly 
drew their attention was a Zaporog lying in the middle 
of the road, asleep. 

“ How the fellow is developed,’’ said Tarass ; “ what 
a fine man !” 

The tableau was complete. The Zaporog had 
spread himself out like a sleeping lion. His tuft of 
hair, thrown proudly back, covered two palms of ground 
round his head. His splendid red trousers had been 
soiled with pitch, out of recklessness. Boulba smiled, 
and continued his route through a narrow street filled 
byworkers in the open air,and people of all nations who 
fed and clothed the se¢cA, itself incapable of all but 
fighting and drinking. 

They soon passed the outskirt, and saw some scat- 
tered huts, covered, in the Tartar fashion, with turf or 
felt. Before some were cannon. ‘There were no en- 
closures, no little wooden houses with columns, as in 
the outskirts. A parapet of earth, and a gate left un- 
fastened, showed their carelessness. Some robust Za- 
porojies, lying on the ground, with pipes in their 
mouths, let them pass without notice. ‘I'arass moved 
with precaution amongst them. 

“Good day, noble friends! ” 

‘‘ And to you, good day!”’ 

Picturesque groups were seen. ‘The pale features 
of the men showed service and sufferings. Such is the 
ytch, from whence came those lion-hearted men who 
spread the Cossack power over all the Ukraine. They 
crossed an extensive space, where was held the council. 
On an upright tub sat a shirtless Zaporog, mending 
his garment with intense gravity ; then their way was 
stopped by a troop of musicians, in the midst of whom 
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was a young Zaporog, with his cap on his ear, dancing 
with phrensy, his hands above his head. 

“ Quick ! quicker !” cried he, “quicker! Thomas, 
spare not your brandy to true Christians,” 

And Thomas, who had a black eye, gave pitchers 
freely to the assistants around the young dancer; 
and four old Zaporogs stamped their feet, then threw 
themselves like a cloud upon the very heads of the 
musicians, then bowed their knees, and touched the 
ground, to rise again and strike it with their silver 
heels. The soil resounded, and the air was filled with 
the sound of the Aoppak and tropat dances. Among 
the Cossacks was one who cried and bellowed more 
than all. His tuft of hair flew about, his broad chest 
was naked; but on his arm was his winter pelisse, while 
perspiration poured down his face. 

“Take off your pe/isse,’’ said Tarass; “it is toowarm.”” 

“Impossible !” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it is impossible; I know myself. Every- 
thing I take off goes to the drinking-shop.” 

The fellow had no cap, no belt, no embroidered 
handkerchief—all had gone. The crowd of dancers 
grew larger every instant; and one could not help feel- 
ing emotion at the sight of the whole se¢ch rushing to 
dance the most characteristic dance in the world—the 
Kasatchok. 

“Oh, if I were not on horseback!”’ said old Boulba. 

But soon they began to see a number of aged and 
grave men, respected by the whole se¢ch, and whom it 
Tarass knew many, and Andry 
and Ostap heard such expressions as these :— 

“Ah! is that you, Petchéritza?” 

“Good day, Kosoloup!’’ 

“ Whence come you, ‘Tarass? ” 

* And you, oloto ?” 

“Good day, Kirdiaga!”’ 

“J did not expect to see you, Remen.’ 

And these warriors from the four corners of Russia 
embraced warily, aud confused questions were heard. 

“ What is become of Kassiav, and Borodavka, and 
Koloper, and Pidzichok ? ” 

And Tarass heard that Borodavka had been hung 
at Tolopan; that Koloper had been skinned alive at 
Kisikermen; that Pidzichok’s head had been salted, and 
sent in a tub to Constantinople. Boulba shook his 
Lead, and muttered sadly — 

“They were good Cossacks.” 


i 








SONG. 
PRiTHEe what hath snared thee, heart? What hath witched thee, sober thought ? 
Is it, say, a honied lip, Say, was it a diamond wit, 
O’er whose coral bloom thy thought, That, as thou wast straying near, 
Bee-like hovering, hath been caught, With its spells so took thine ear, 
And, but loitering there to sip, That thou couldst not fly from it— 
From its sweetness could not part ? All in strange enchantment caught? 
Prithee, what hath snared thee, heart ? What hath witched thee, sober thought ? 
What hath caught thee, fancy mine ? No! though lip and wit awnile, 
Is it, say, a laughing eye, And the glory of an eye, 
The fair heaven of whose blue You, perchance, had captive held; 
Idly thou went’st wand’ring through, Soon their charms you back had spelled — 
Till thou, silly butterfly, Soon their witchery learn’d to fly. 
Couldst not quit its charm’d sunshine ? Prisoners to her smile ye be— 
What hath caught thee, fancy mine ? What from that shall set you free ? 

41 Greenwich. W. C, Bannarv. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, KB. 


EDITED BY MBS. 


Brocraputes form thestaple of our current literature. 
Their proportion in the list of new books is larger 
now than at any former period of which we recollect ; 
and they are generally those of parties ouce connected 
with the grave political movements of the world— 
movements that have ripened and passed into decay, 
combinations that were formed, and are broken up by 
the new, and, in some respects, more energetic pro- 
ceedings of the present times. 

Sir Robert Murray Keith was descended from the 
great family who, at one period, wielded an influence 
in Scotland second to none of the aristocratic houses. 
A large part of their possessions were centred in Kin- 
cardineshire, on the east of Scotland. ‘The ruins of 
their strong castle of Dunottar form, to this day, 
the most prominent artificial object on the eastern 
coast. Like many others of the ancient Scottish fa- 
milies, they preserved their allegiance, through various 
changes, to the house of Stuart; and their chief, 
the Earl Marischal, received James, in 1715, when 
he made that unsuccessful effort for a crown, put 
down at the Sheriff Muir by the Duke of Argyle. At 
that period James landed at Peterhead, and travelled 
from that port to the Castle of Dunottar. He remained 
there for some time, and is said to have been crowned 
at Fetteresso, a neighbouring mansion, at the time 
belonging also to the Earl Marischal. Unlike some 
of the other Scottish families, whose influence was 
pretty equally divided between the houses of Guelph 
and of Stuart, the Keiths and the Erskines gave all 
to the family whom they favoured, and lost all in their 
overthrow. In their expulsion, Scotland lost, and the 
northern powers gained, the aid and services of great 
military leaders. The family of Sir Robert Murray 
Keith branched off from the elder house of the Keiths; 
before those disputes regarding the succession to the 
crown, and the civil and religious liberty of the country, 
which terminated in so many forfeitures. This branch 
of the family did not interfere, apparently, in the early 
struggle of the eighteenth century ; and at the date of 
the later rebellion, Mr. Keith, the immediate ancestor 
of Sir Robert Murray Keith, was engaged in diplo- 
matic missions for the Government. The editress 
gives the following account of the family, which was 
for three centuries undistinguished amongst those of 
the Scottish squirearchy—the family of a Mearns 
laird, with neither extensive nor favoured posses- 


sions :— 


‘« The Keiths of Craig, in Kincardineshire, says that ac- 
curate antiquary and genealogist, Sir Walter Scott, (whose 
well known frien ship for one gifted member of the family, 
led him, ie one of the later editions of his novels, to give this 
sketch of its history,) descended from John Keith, fourth 
son of William, second Far! Marischal; who got from his 
father, about the year 1480, the lands of Craig, and part of 
Garvock, in that county. 

‘Colonel Robert Keith, of Craig, the seventh in descent 
from John, bad by his wife, Agnes, danghter of Robert 
Murray, of Morravshall, one son, Robert Keith, ambassador 
to the Courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg, who died in 
Edinburgh in 1774. Fle married Margaret, second daughter 
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among other children of the marriage was 

known diplomatist, Sir Robert Murray Keith, a well. 
ral in the army, and twenty years the representati - 
Great Britain at the court of Vienna; Sir Basil Keith ae 
died in 1777, governor of the Island of Jamaiea- ahen 
late excellent friend, Mrs. Anne Murray Keith, whose i -. 
resting character in its leading points, I may now confess, the 
lady termed Mrs. Bethune Batiol was designed to shado 
out; aud whose death, occurring in 1818, had saddened « 
wide circle much attached to her, as well for her genui : 
virtue and amiable qualities of disposition as for the - 
tent of information which she possessed, and the delicat 
Te in i she used to communicate it. ’ 

‘* If ever these endowments, and the kindred qualit; 
unbending integrity and uprightuess, in public ene 
life, were itary, their possession by Sir Robert Keith 
and the sister thus worthily commemorated, may be traced 
to the precept and example of a father, who seems to have 
merited and enjoyed, in no ordinary degree, the affectionate 
esteem of the generation ainong whom he lived. 

** Himself the son of a soldier, and of ne unworthy 0 
he apgtere never to have tilled a direct] military situation; 
though he passed several years of his life in familiar domes. 
tication with one of the ablest captains of the age, as secre. 
tary to the forces, with the combined armies under the great 
Earl of Stair, Of the satisfactory manner in which Mr 
Keith discharged the duties of that responsible office, numer. 
ons confidential documents, showing the high esteem in 
which he was held by his noble principal, exist to bear 
testimony; while one litt'e record of a transaction, un- 
known, probably, save to his own nearest and dearest, sur- 
vives to prove the nice sense of honour which could influence 
a gentieman of very small, though ancient estate, with s 
large and increasing family, to decline, as inconsistent with 
his public character, a source of certain and almost unlimited 
emolument; which some might have deemed not incompati- 
ble with a secure official situation, whose novelty (for it was 
then, it seems, for the first time filled), must have left its 
liabilities less accurately defined. The offer, conched in 
flattering terms, and with little doubt apparently of ready 
acceptance, of sharing with him (without pecuniary aj: 
vances, oreven the use of hisname) the contraet for supplying 
the allied armies, then about to enter Germany, is still ex- 
tantin the writing of the liberal proposer, his friend Sir Abra- 
ham tiume. A slipof paper affixed to it, simply notes(for the 
sole information of his own family) that it was declined 
by Mr. Keith as unsuitable to the position he occupied in the 
public service.”’ 


Mr. Keith was long engaged in diplomatic missions; 
and his son, therefore, enjoyed an hereditary predilec- 
tion for the sphere which he was subsequently to 
occupy. The family of Mr. Keith acquired a high 
standing in society, a permanent place and a “goodly” 
fame in the records of their country. The diplomatic 
and military services of the sons, however able, in- 
teresting, and successful, have not secured for them 
the degree of laudable notoriety that has been gained 
—by the fortuitous acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott 
with that ‘excellent lady,’’ Mrs. Bethune Baliol—for 
their sister, Mrs. Aune Murray Keith; so fully does 
“the ideal” often overshadow ‘ the real” in tradition. 


MARIA THERESA OF HUNGARY. 


The early part of the first volume is occupied with 
the correspondence of Mr. Keith, the father of Sir 
Robert Murray Keith, and our ambassador at Vienna 
in 1749. The correspondence is calculated to throw 
light upon many political events of that period, and 
upon the actors who, a hundred years since, occupt 
the political arena of Europe. The subjoined letter from 
Mr. Keith to the Duke of Newcastle gives a fair speci- 








of Sir William Cunningham, of Caprington, by Janet, only 
child and heiress of Sir James Dick, of Prestonfield; and 


men of the nature of this correspondence :— 





* 2vols, London: Henry Colburn. 1849, 
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** Vienna, May 7, 1749. 

“My Lord—I yesterday delivered the King’s letters of 

ification at the appartement, to their Imperial Majesties, 
qbo both received with satisfaction the news of the increase 
of his Majesty's family, and desired me to make their com- 
pliments of conzratulation to the King npon this occasion, 
and to return their thanks for this mark of his attention. 
The delivery of these letters gave me the opportunity of a 
pretty long conversition with both the Emperor and Em 
but pageree'y. In that with her Majesty, I in- 
her that your Grace hiul received my dispatches, 
and had laid them before the King; and that the contents 
of them had given his Majesty great satisfaction in every 
respect. The Empress expressed great pleasure ; she said 
she was very happy to find that the King approved their 
jdeas, and was convinced of the sincerity of their intentions 
for maintaining the peace of the North, and the general 
tranquility of Europe. She said repose was absolutely 
necessary for them in their present circumstances ; and her 
Majesty added, that it should always be her study to cu!ti- 
vate and improve the new friendship and correspondence 
with the King, and that she thought things were more hap- 
ily in such a situation, and the interests of the two Courts 
so very much united, that she could foresee nothing that 
eould happen to lessen that harmony which was so necer- 
sary for their mutual safety. 

After I had left the Empress, the Emperor did me the 
honour to desire that I would go with him into the garden ; 
and, when we were there, his Majesty began a conversation 
jn the most amicable manner in the world. He sail, | 
might assure the King my master, that however defective 
they might be now and then in forms, they were ‘des hon 
neles gensau fond,’ and that we should always find them 
go; that they were very sensible of Lis Majesty's friendship 

all occasions, and should never fail, on their side, in 
making suitable returns. ‘The Emperor then talked of the 
sent situation of the affairs of Europe, and said that it was 

h their interest and inclination to Roser any new flame 
from breaking out which might endanger the public tran- 
quility ; that they would heartily concur with his Majesty in 
every measure that could contribute to so desirable an end; 
and that, he hoped, considering the present disposition of 
France, there was no immediate danger of any new dis- 
turbances. He said, however, he could not help having 
some apprehensions from the preparations the King vf 
Prossia had made, and the great expense he had put him- 
self to; which, from the knowledve he had of that Prince’s 
disposition, he could not imagine he would do without some 
view of turning it to account.”’ 


A considerable part of Mr. Keith’s early correspond- 
ence consists of anecdotes regarding the celebrated 
Maria Theresa, who swayed the interests of Germany 
and of Hungary. The British alliance with Prussia, 
and the repugnance of the Empress to the claims and 
the rapid acquisitions of Prussia, caused a temporary 
umbrage between the Courts of London and Vienna, 
which, without impairing the esteeem expressed by 
the Empress or her minister, the celebrated Count 
De Kaunitz, for Mr. Keith, led necessarily to his re- 
tirement from Vienna, on the formation of an alliance 
between Austria and France. 


TREES AND ENTAILS, 


Both the elder and younger Keiths were excel- 
lent epistolary correspondents; and in their long ab- 
sences from their native country, they never forgot 
the friends it contained, or the prosperity which they 
desired for them and for it. The truth of Dr. John- 
son’s reproach, regarding the paucity of our trees, be- 
gan to strike many Scotch gentlemen a century since; 
and to that fact we may attribute its removal from the 
lowland parts of the country, although to the present 
day fully more progress has been made in suppressing 
than in planting Highland forests. Writing to the Earl 
of Balcarres, from Vienna, in 1753, the elder Keith 
says:— 


“1 give you joy, with all my heart, on the rapid increase 
of your family; and I hope you will still live many years to 
beget children and plant trees—the first for the service, the 






last for the ornament of Scotland. When, or if ever, I shall 
have the happiness of seeing that country, or your Lordship, 
I cannot say; but I think I may venture to affirm, that no 
main wishes the prosperity of my country more sincerely 
than myself, and thet no mon can he with more sincerity 
and regard than | am my Lord Balearres’s most humble 
sud most obeuient servant, Rost. Kerra.” 

Nineteen vears later, Sir Robert Murray Keith, the 
son, was writing from the same city, to his sister Anne, 
reminding her of his anxiety for trees :— 

“And now pray, my dear Anne, let me appoint you my sub- 
stitute with G .* to din into his ears, ‘ Trees, trees, trees, 
every time you meet him. I have not a twig of his planting at 
the hall, and I own I expected a forest. This is no joking mat- 
ter; + I would rather be master of a handsome plantation, and 
hedge-rows, than of a mine of gold; so you know you can, and 
will pursue it. You shall be the ranger of the new forest in 
Tweeddale, and your husband, when you get one, shall be Lord 
Warden of the Marches.”’ 

“The Wood 0’ Mar’’ in these days was not the bonny 
hill o’ heather that honest Andrew supposed ; if by 
the name he meant to express the great forest of 
Braemar, then studded with trees stately as any in the 
noble forest of Compeigne; and now, thanks to extra- 
vagance and entails! studded as thickly with stumps, 
overgrown by cranberry-bushes. ‘ ‘The Wood o’ Mar” 
supplied the finest pine timber in the kingdom of 
Scotland, not excepting the forest of Rothiemureus ; 
but it is stripped, peeled, and bare, without a young 
sapling coming up to shelter the heather. The curse 
of principalities instead of estates is ruining Scotland, 
and, indeed, by a slower process, the other two leading 
portions of the empire. Interference with private pro- 
perty would be a still greater evil, and a yet quicker 
ruin; but it is unnecessary to remove this source of 
barren wretchedness. We have only to undo the 
law of eutail, to improve our soil, amend our 
climate, treble our trees, quadruple our produce, and, 
of course, double our population, reducing nothing but 
pauperis, crime, and police rates. ‘The good sense 
displayed in the advice, “Plant, gentlemen; plant,”’ 
has not been entirely cast away. It has been followed 
wherever it was available; but the owner of entailed 
estates has no interest except to cut down and destroy. 
Many gentlemen, in that position, fight against their 
own and their family’s interests ; but the conflict is 
unjust for them. The Duke of Richmond, for exam- 
ple, has planted more we believe than any proprietor 
in the north country, upon an entailed estate; and we 
now see it stated that he seeks, very properly, to break 
the entail which of necessity renders the owner of the 

* sir K. M. Keith's bailiff, on bis property im ‘I'weed- 
dale. 

+ This alludes to an amusing anecdote, (just commauni- 
cated to the editor), occurring in aletier from Sir BR. M, 
Keithto his sister, when traveling in France in 1764. **Yes- 
terday afternoon, iu passing through the noble forest of 
Compéigne, I took the liverty of questioning, as follows, 
my man Andrew, who is a gentleman of great sagacity, 
* Pray Andrew, saw pee ever so fine a forest 8 the ove we 
have come through ?’ * Sir,’ quoth Andrew, * the forest is a 
gay forest; but I'se warrant I’ve seen other furests before 
now.’ ‘Where, Andrew? Have you anything like this 
in Athol?’ ‘Ay, sir, I wish your honour had only seen 
the Duke of Perth's grit forest in our country? He hasa 
hantle of fine deers in’t, and Colonel Graeme pays a hunder 
pun's sterling by the year, jist till k e deers frae 

in’ destroyed intilt.” * Well, Andrew, I'm glad to hear 
what you say; but are the trees in that forest as fine as 
those we sawto-day?’ ‘ Tvees,sir/" quoth Andrew, ‘» 
sir, there’s no a stannin’ stick in the Duke's grit forest; bu 


it’s a’ bonny hill and heather, like; the o’ Mar.’ 
i 4 , tby errors are beauti!ul! Teubraced 














my man Andrew, and we pursued our journey.” 
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extensive estates of the late Duke of Gordon, an ab- 
sentee. The immediate results of entails are not 
their only evils. Absenteeism is greatly promoted, 
and often, indeed, rendered absolutely necessary by the 
successive accumulation of entails. Even if the laws 
were not eutirely repealed, it would be well for Lre- 
land and Scotland to enact that they should only 
operate in favour of heirs resident in the respective 
countries, or who proposed to make their habitual 


residence in them. 
THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY. 


Reverting to the Keitbs, and diplomacy, we find that 
Mr. Keith was transferred from Vienna to St. Peters- 
burgh ; from attending on Maria Theresa to wait upon 
the future Catherine II. He disliked the change, as 
men of less experience in the world would have done ; 
and when he arrived at St. Petersburg, March, 1758, he 
experienced a sad difference between the “stiff cere- 
monial of the Northern Court, and his occasional 
political quarrels” with “the accomplished Maria 
Theresa.’’ He found the future Catherine II. in dif- 
ficulties, and began to compassionate her position at 
once. He learned, subsequently, that she could take 
care of her own interests. The kind of correspondence 
in which diplomatists occasionally indulge, may be 
gathered from the following extract of a letter dated 
in May, 1758 :— 

“The measures of this Court will, I believe, be determined 
by the good or bad success of the King of Prussia’s arms against 


the Empress-Qneen. I have reason to think they are weary of 
the war, and I know they have not a shilling to rub upon one 


another.” 


We find nothing further of Mr. Keith until the 
month of May, 1760, when a letter from him to the 
Earl of Holdernesse is inserted, in which he requests 
permission to return home. We insert the letter as 
it stands, for several reasons :— 


“ Mr. KgITH, TO THE Eart OF HoLpEernesse. 
**St. Petersburgh, May 2-13, 1760. 

“My Lord—The season of the year advancing very fast, 
and the summer being very short in this country, I must 
beg leave to put your Lordship in mind of what I formerly 
hinted to you, of my desire of returning home. Your Lord- 
ship knows that I accepted of this commission mercly in 
obedience to his Majesty’s commands, and at the desire ot! 
the Duke of Newcastle and your Lordship, but upon the 
condition that it should not last above two or three 
years at most. That term will now be very soon elapsed, 
and, which is worse, without my having been of any use to 
his Majesty's service in this post, which, whatever defects I 
may otherwise have, has not been owing either to want of 
diligence or zeal.* 

“ Probably the situation of affairs at this Court on my 
arrival, and since, would have made it difficult for a much 
older minister to succeed; but, however that may be, I see 
very little hopes of things mending bere for some time, and 
cousequently there is no danger to the King’s service in any 
respect by my being recalled, especially as your Lordship 
has a whole summer before you to chovse one in my place. 
But, beside the above, your Lordship may easily think that 
at my age it is very natural to wish for a retreat, and to re- 
turn to my family, which I bave now been absent from near 
twenty years. The consideration of health is likewise of 
some weight, though I shall never hesitate to expose that, 





* This must have been rendered apparent to his superiors 
(by whom bis recall was happily retused, till opportunities 
of rendering to his country, nd its ally the King of Prussia, 
very eminent services, were opened by a new reign) by the 
frequent though ineffectual arguments in favour of peace 
with the former, and remonstrances in behalf of the latter 
(whose kingdom it sounds strange to us to hear that Russia 
then seriously talked of “ faking and retaining for herself’’ ) 
which all the previous dispatches of the British Minister 


contain. 











or my life itself, for the service of so graciou 

an‘ two attacks of fever which I had last winter mann’ 
dread the approach of that season. All t reasons si ~ 
to your indulgence for me, will induce your Lordship, ae a 
to use your good offices with the King in my behalf and t. 
prevail upon His Majesty to condescend to grant my re “wy 
When your Lordship informed inc some time ago thes Hie 
Majesty had been pleased to evtrust me with eredit ¢ rn 
large sum of money,* you forgot to mention in whose oe 
the money was lo'ged. I must therefore beg the favour no 
know upon whom I may draw, if occasion should require -} 
mean ouly for such graufications as Limay judge it necessary 
to make, from time to time, to particular persons ; for, ag 1 
said then, I see not the smaliest appearance, at present, of 
layiny out considerable sums to any advantage. I beg leaye 
before 1 end this letter, to recommend to your Lordships 
protection my two sons. What they wish for themselves ig 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colone! for the eldest, and a post-ehi 
for the sailor; and I would fain hope that, by the nssistanes 
of your Lordship, they may attain their wishes before tho 
war ends; for if they should not, they would have no hold 
of anything, and have their fortune to begin again, as much 
as if they had never served. 

“‘T have one reason which makes me hope for success in 
my request to retire, viz., that itis the first favour that ever 
I asked for myself; for I can venture to say, and J appeal 
for the truth of it to all the Secretaries of State, that in the 
course of twenty years that Ihave served the Crown, I never 
desired increase of honours or appointments, I never asked 
for any employment, nor ever refused any, when it wag 
thought I could be of use to the service of my royal master, 

‘If your Lordship will be so good as use your credit with 
his Majesty for my obtaining this request, I shall consider 
it a most particular favour, and it will add to the respect 
with which I always am, &e., 

**R. Kerr.” 


The passage regarding the large sum at Mr. Keith’s 
credit somewhere, but where he was not informed, 
shows how our ancestors’ money went, and how care- 
lessly it was circulated. The request in favour of his 
two sons was certainly not unreasonable, when pre- 
ferred by a diplomatist who, after twenty years’ ser. 
vice, in the stations of distinction, could say in his 
appeal to the source of patronage that, he “ never de- 
sired increase of honours or appointmenis’’ to himself, 
The statement is highly creditable to a poor Mearns 
laird, who had been successfully ambassador from 
Britain to Vienna and St. Petersburgh. Equally credit- 
able to the minister is the following extract from one 
of his private letters, dated on the 9th of June, in the 
same year, and written under the fear that the Govem- 
ment was to imitate “that ignominious campaign of 
1757, which,’ he says, “I could wish blotted from the 
History of England’’— 

“T have one solid comfort in the midst of my most distress 
ful situation; which is, that I have done my duty honestly 
and freely, without consulting to apes or acquire friends. 
I have sacrificed my ambition to the public weal. I have, in 
some measure, regained the confidence of the hero, with 


whom I live; and he bears from me what, perhaps, be 
would not have patience to do from another. This is, in trath, 


the reason why I remain here. 1 do not think it impossible’ 
I may be recalled, though I have not asked it. I shall, 


retire with pleasure, for 1 am well able to justify rer) 
thing I bave done. I heartily wish every man concerned 


public business were in the same happy situation.’ 
The subsidy to the King of Prussia was suspended 

that year. The History of Prussia, by Leopold Ranke, 

would prove a great helpto understand theposition of the 


King of Prussia in these affairs with Britain, A transla 





* £100,000 had been placed at Mr. Keith’s disposal, 


+ The letter addressed to Mr Keith, by Mr. Pitt, abont this. 


period, shows that the request regarding these promot 
was most readily granted,(if not, indeed, anticipated by 
great minister), and that on the ground of acknow 
desert on the part of the sons, as well as the parent. 
denial, or at least evasion, of Mr Keith’s request, to 
called, so frequently renewed, opened to his talents the 
influential sphere which Russia had hitherto failed to pre 


sent to his tried experience in negotiations, 
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tion, in three volumes, by Sir Alexander and Lady Duff 
has been recently published,* forming a very 
work. The interference of Britain most unne- 
cessarily in the coutineutal affairs of the last century, 
out in every chapter, and the excessive cost to 

this country is often made manifest. 

Our Parliament was perpetually voting subsidies. 
In the year 1744, although harassed with events at 
home, and threatened by a formidable invasion, a sub- 
sidy of £150,000 was voted to Maria Theresa, for the 

of making a vigorous attack upon France, 

through Alsatia; but no sooner had the money been 
paid, than the Queen withdrew her whole army from 
that provinee.” { Dufi’s translation of Ranke, vol. 3, 
p. 247.) Maria Theresa was accused of looking entirely 
to her own interests; and merely desiring to have suffj- 
cient means for opposing Prussia while at the time the 
icy of this country comprised the support and exten- 
sion of Prussian influence. The House of Brunswick 
should find its surest allyin the House of Brandenburgh, 
by whom, with few exceptions, the Prussian monarchy 
and the increase of Prussian influence have been sup- 
at a serious cost to the country. Lord Cat- 

tarel, who exercised a great influence over the English 
councils, retired from office at this juncture, and was 
succeeded by Lord Harrington, “ who had uniformly 
endeavoured to conciliate. the interests of Prussia 
with those of England.” An immediate -under- 
standing with Prussia was not, however, completed 
then, although Harrington greatly desired that step. 

On the other hand, subsidies were continued to 
Maria Theresa; and, even in the eventful year 1745, 
when the country was threatened with civil war, which 
ultimately broke out, and when an undisciplined army, 
composed of Highland clans, twice defeated the regu- 
lar forces in pitched battles, and made themselves 
masters of the North, marching to Derby, in the heart 
of the midland counties, and even threatening London, 
while the best part of the British army was employed 
in the Netherlands, the following sums had been voted 
subsidies :— 


To Sardinia, £200,000 
Cologne, a ‘i a et? | Sag 24,299 
Mayence, vb ne _ ia _ §,620 
Maria Theresa, a si me , 500,000 

A further subsidy, “to make good such other trea- 

ties as are or shall be made with his Majesty’s 
allies, and for other services for the year 1745,” 500,000 
£1,232,919 


Taking into account the value of money a century 
since, we consider this sum equivalent to a present 
vote of £4,000,000, and equal to the value of the king- 
dom of Hanover, at a fair market price. 

Even this immense expenditure was not undertaken 
for a purpose which was considered consistent with 
British interests, put one which the historian of Prussia 


supposed to be opposed to the views of our Ministry, 
for he says, page 251, vol. 3:— 

“The English Ministers, while they wished the King of Prussia 
all possible success, nevertheless allowed the attack upon Silesia 
16 take place without opposition or remonstrance. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the armaments of Prince Charles and of the Duke 
of Weissenfels were mainly defrayed by English money, at a time 
when it was no longer the interest or the wish of England that 
the Austrian arms should be successful.” 


———— 





* London: John Murray. 
VOL, XVI,—NO, CLXXXIX, 





All our expenditure and inconsistencies were caused 
by the violent temper, the stubbornness, and the Ger- 
man leanings of George II., a prince in whom a 
intermingling of good and bad qualities—of great and 
amall vices and virtues—failed to produce a great 
monarch; although it gave Britain a German full of 
German tendencies, like his predecessor, for a king. 
The year 1745, probably, produced some change in 
his character. The army was beaten, on the 11th of 
May, at Fontenoy, by the French forces, strengthened by 
the Irish brigades; and the invasion of Charles Stuart 
compelled the King to fall back on an alliance with the 
Northern German Protestant powers, whom we imme- 
diately commenced to subsidise at the rate of more than 
half a million annually, and which, at the time, was, per- 
haps, little less than an equivalent for two and a-half mil- 
lions, or half the annual cost of our navy now. Sir 
Andrew Mitchell was, at that time, our envoy to Prussia, 
and he had passed so mauy years at the Prussian Court, 
that he had formed a great attachment to the Prussian 
monarch, and yet writes as we have quoted, regarding his 
own conduct ; and the efforts made by him to discharge 
his duty, “ Fairly, honestly, and freely,” to his country. 
In 1762, a fit of economy seized our Ministry, and the 
subsidy to Prussia was stopped, while Prussia was at 
war with Austria, and threatened—nay, invaded by 
Russia. At this juncture, Mr. Keith was enabled to 
render great services to Prussia, and succeeded in per- 
suading the Emperor to abandon the war—services and 
their result for which Frederick expressed sincere 
gratitude. 

Mr. Keith appears to have had considerable in- 
fluence with the Emperor, and to have greatly ap- 
proved of his conduct, but the end was approaching. 
In the early-part of 1762, the Emperor, Peter ILL, 
continued his reforms, but he was literally doing 
too much good to be safe; and Mr. Keith thus de- 
scribes the rebellion of his wife, Catherine IL, by 
whom he was overthrown :— 


‘** About eight o’clock that same evening, the Empress,on 
horseback, marched out of town at the head of 10,000 or 
12,000 men, with a great train of artillery, on the road to 
Peterhoff, in order to attack the Emperor, whether at Peter- 
hoff or Oranienbaum ; and the next day, in the aft 
we received the accounts of his Imperial Majesty having, 
without striking a stroke, surrendered his person, and re- 
signed his crown. The few authentic circumstances of this 
great event which I have been able to pick up are, that this 
affair had been long contriving, but was hastened in the exe- 
cution by one of the conspirators having been arrested the 
day before, upon some indignant words he had let drop 
this alarmed the others, who, for fear of a total discovery, 
resolved to go to work immediately, and, in consequence, 
sent some of their number in the night-ume to P. ff to 
apprise the impress, and to represent the necessity of her 
repairing to town without loss oftime. It was, I think, one 
Orlow, formerly an officer in the artillery, who was charged 
with this commission, and who, having got admission about 
four in the murniug into her Imperial Majesty’s bed- 
chamber, informed her of herdanger. <Aeccordi 
as she could get dressed, the Empress sli 


without one single servant of either sex; and, after several 
little accidents, such as horses tiring, &e., arrived in town 
about six o'clock, and went herself to the caserne of the 
Ismaeloffskey Guards, which she found under arma, 
their colonel, the Hetman Rasomorosky, at their head, y 
to receive her. As for the Emperor, he had not the least 
suspicion or informatiou of the affair till between eleven and 
twelve in the forenoon, when, being upon the road from 
Oranienbaum to Peterhoff, he was met by a servant of Leon 
Narishkin, Sg pengpenties him with the situation gee 
in town. His Majesty proceeded to Peterhoff, 
‘learned there the manner in which the Empress had 
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that en departure having been concealed by the 
bed ber women from the ladies and other courtiers, by 
the pretence of in lisposition. 

“* From that moment, there was nothing but confusion 
and despair amongst the Emperor’s small court, and no 
resolution of any kind was taken tll very late in the evening, 
when lis Imperial Majesty, with all his train, ladies aud 
gentlemen, went on board of a galley that rode hefore 
Peterhoff, and sniled over to Cronstadt, in the hope of being 
received there. But Telegin, a commissioner ot the admi- 
ralty, and Mardison, a vice-admiral, who were sent down 
in the morning from Petersburgh, had got the start of 
him; and when the Emperor approached the harbonr, he 
Was not only refused admittance, but threatened to be fired 
upon. The confusion and despair, as you may easily 
itnagine, were now greatly inereased ; and the galley, with 
the other boats that attended, returned, taking different 
routes, some to Peterboff, andthe Eimperor to Oranienvanin, 
with a very sinall attendance, 

**On the morning of Saturday, on hearing that the Em- 
press was drawing near with so great « force, the Emperor 
sent. Prince Galitzin and General Ismaelofi to her Majesty 
with proposals ; and, after some time, Ismaeloftf returned 
with a paper, ready drawn up, containing a resignation of 
the crown, whieh alos Emperor signed, and then got into a 
coach along with that officer, and took the road to Peter- 
hoff; but whither he was carried, or where he is gone, | 
am absolutely ignorant. 

«Tt is reported that, in the above-mentioned paper, there 
was a clause, declaring that the Emperor should have 
liberty to retire to Holstein, if he thought proper. 

“*'Thns ended this extraordinary and iinportant transae- 
tion ; and her Imperial Majesty, after passing the night at # 
country house of Prince Kurraken’s, returned to town on 
Sundsy morning, and having heard, in passing, mass at 
the Admiralty church, weut straight to the summer palace, 
where she and ber son, the Grand Duke, have taken up their 
residence, and where people of all degrees were admitted 
to kiss her hands. With regard to the motives of this sud- 
den revolution, itis plain that the resumption of the church 
lands, and ibe neglect of the clergy, were the principal ; and 
the next to these, the severe discipline which the Emperor 
endeavoured to introduce among the troops, particularly the 
guards, who had been accustomed to great idleness ond lei- 
sure; and the discontent was beightened by the resolution 





his Imperial Majesty had taken of cari ying a great part of 


that corps into Germany with him, in order to make war 
upon Denmark, a measure disagreeable to the whole nation 
who lamented greatly their being drawn into new extreme, 
and new dangers for the Duchy of Holste‘n, (which th 
considered as a trifling object, and entirely indifferent 15 
Russia) just after the Empevor bad sacrificed the conquests 
made by the Russian army, and which were of importance 
to Russia, to his friendship for the King of Prussia, 

** Several other small circumstances, creatiy exagverated 
and artfully represented and improved, coutnbuted greatly 
to the fall of this unhap y prince, who had many exe lient 
qualities, and never did a violent or eruel action jin the 
course of bis short reign; but who, from aversion to bngj- 
ness, aed the unlappy choice of favonrites, who encouraged 
him in it, Jet everything fidi into contusion; and froma 
false petion he had adopted of having Hxed the affee. 
tions of the nation, by tavours conferred in the begin. 
ning of lis reign, fellinto an indolenee and security which 
proved fatal to him,” 

This revolution overturned the policy pursued by 
Peter, giving a new complexion to European polities. It 
removed a democratic despot to substitute in his place 
the most intriguing and artful woman of Europe. ‘The 
Keiths seem to have fallen singularly amongst female 
sovereigns. Sir Robert Murray Keith won his spurs as 
a diplomatist by his spirited and successful defence of 
George the Third’ssister, the unfortunate Queen of Den- 
mark, and completed his career by the pacification imme. 
diately previous to the excesses of the Irench revolu- 
tion, of Austria, Russia, and Turkev. His non-official 
correspondence is playful and amusing, casting fit- 
ful, but useful light, over many of the events of his 
period. Amongst his letters, those to his sister 
Anne, and to Mr. Bradshaw, whom Junius designates 
as a successful placeman, are the best. His brother, 
Basil, was knighted, and made governor of Jamaica; 
and we may take a few more pages, at another time, 
to show how these fortunate and honest diplomatists 





thought and wrote in their private capacity, 
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Lectures on Medical Missione. Edinburgh ; Sutherland | 
and Knox, 

‘Ttmse lectures were lately delivered at the instance of 
the Edinburgh Medical Society. The volume contains a 
* Prefatory Essay,” by Professor Alison.—Lecture I. 
“Introductory,” by Professor Miller—Leeture _ IT, 
“The importance of Medical Missions,” by Rev. W. Swan, 
lately missionary in Siberia.—Lecture IIT. “ The quali- 





fications of a Medical Missionary,’’ by Wim, Brown, Esq., 
President of the Medical Missionary Socicty.— Lecture IV, 
“The duties of a Medical Missionary,” by Rev. J. 
Watson.— Lecture V, “ The Sacredness of Medicine as 
Dr. Wilson.—Lecture VI. “ The 


, 


i Profession,’’ by 
Responsibilities attaching to the Profession of Medicine,’ 
by Dr. Coldstream. 

It will be seen that, with two exceptions, these lectures 
have been prepared and delivered by gentlemen belonging 
to the medical profession ; and it is certainly a most 
pleasing and encouraging sight to witness so many mem- 
bers of this faculty coming forward as the advocates of 
the spread of divine truth, and affording undoubted evi- 
dence that their noble and valuable profession no longer 
deserves to lie under the suspicion of being more friendly 
te infidelity than to Christianity. Religion, we are con- 


vinced, numbers some of its warmest and most devoted 
supporters in the medical profession. 


REGISTER. 


| We like the name of this volume, ** Medical Missions,” 


It reminds us so much of the early missions of which we 
read in the New Testament—those missions conducted 
by our blessed Saviour and his apostles, and in the prose- 
cution of which the healing art was so often and so sue- 
cessfully had recourse to, One of the chief things that 
strikes the reader of the Gospels is, that Jesus Christ and 
his apostles were medical missionaries—that they sought 
to benefit the soul by benefiting the body; and it is not 
difficult to perceive that, in their hands, this was a most 
successful way of spreading the gospel among the nations, 
We cannot help thinking that this expedient has been 
sadly overlooked by the church in modern times, and that 
if she would wish more to resemble her divine head, it is 





her future efforts for the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
left any longer in the hands of the Jesuits ? Let the 


cause of truth now get the advantage of it too. 
The contents of the volume are of a superior order; the 


may be formed of what the reader may expect from the 
following extract, taken from the introductory lecture:+~ 


is proposed, at least to aim at, in the delivery of these lectures, 








high time this feature of missions were to be seen in all 


kingdom. Why should an instrumentality so valuable be. 


lectures are eloquent, earnest, judicious, intelligent, and. 
scriptural, and they will amply repay a perusal. An idea 


“And, at the outset, let me shortly state the object which it, 
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{lis to explain the nature of medical missions ; to show how we | 
yay profitably blend the healing of the sick with the teaching of | 
the Gospel, the cure of the body with the cure of the soul. It | 
isto exhibit the advantages which a medical man, by reason of | 
weeraft, possesses as a Missionary of Christ; to illustrate how | 
the heathen lie peculiarly accessible to his influence, when, in | 
such a twofold capacity, he offers to their acceptance twin gifts | 
of goodliest price—for time ani for eternity. 
what has been already done in this hopeful direction, and with 
shat snccess God's liberal hand has crowned the labours ofthe work- | 
men already in the field—at once so large and so ‘ white unto | 
the harvest.’ It is to arouse the Christian compassion of our | 
cmatrymen for the unhappy people of other lands, that sit in | 
darkness and in the shadow of a double death, by directing atten- | 
tion to their every-way perishing and lost estate ; and to point to 
the adoption of those remedial means by which both soul and 
body may be renovated and saved. It is to acquaint with these | 
things the mind of our youth who dedicate themselves to the | 
medical profession ; to quicken their hearts, as that of one man, 
to sympathise with the wretched, and to contribute in their | 
cause; nnd, by God’s blessing, to awaken some generous and 
energetic spirits to devote themselves, with Christian chivalry, 
solemuly, and for life, to their great and noble apostleship.” 


It is to narrate 


Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. Dundee : | 
Wm. Middleton. 
TneEsE lectures were lately delivered in Dundee. They | 
were prepared at the request of a gentleman who seems to | 
take a kindly interest in the condition of the working | 
classes. Being, like many others, of the opinion that 
scepticism is rather on the increase among the masses in| 
our large towns, he applied to three ministers of the Gos- | 
pel in Dundee, to deliver a course of lectures on the Evi- | 
dences of Christianity. We deem the selection of only | 
three lecturers an advantage, and preferable to the more | 
common mode of employing several. The Revs. W. Wil- | 
wn, of the Free Church ; A, Hannay, of the Independent 
Church ; and J. R. M‘Gavin, of the United Presbyterian 
Church—ministers from three different denominations—— 
were the parties employed to deliver this course. We are 
glad to observe, from the subjects of the lectures, that the | 
more modern forms in which infidelity has appeared, such | 
as Socialism, have not been overlooked in this course, The 
lectures themselves have been executed with considerable 
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THE HUNGARIAN AND EUROPEAN 
WARS. 

Tue month of August, 1849, deserves to be long 
held in remembrance for the ineffectual zeal dis- 
played in the great towns of England and Scotland 
on a question of foreign policy. Financial Reform | 
Associations had been engaged in teaching economy 
to the people. Their meetings had been attended | 
by many thousand persons, and their tracts had | 
been issued in bales. The riding and travelling 
posts of the by-ways of England and Scotland were | 
bearly weighed down by the weight of economy that 
sometimes they carried, The Post-office was en-. 
riched by the new move to check the expenditure | 
oftioney. The newspapers took up the cause with | 
weal, and endeavoured to make an excitement out | 
ofthe advice, “ take care of your pence.” The or- | 
Zanization was successful in reducing some minor 
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ability. The simplicity of their style, the fair and manly 
way in which the different points have been stated and 
discussed, the strength and force of their varied reason- 
ings, and the conclusiveness of their arguments, render the 
volume worthy of a careful perusal, and of a place among 
our works on the Christian evidences, 


Before and After. In 2 vols. London: T. C, Newby. 

A sertes of sketches and short stories tagged together 
by a slight thread of narrative ; most, if not all, of which 
had previously appeared in “ Chambers’ Journal,” “ The 
Library of Fiction,’’ and other publications, They are, 
therefore, searcely within the seope of more than a pass- 
ing notice in our Literary Register. But this we may 
say, that the tales and sketches which compose these two 
volumes are graphically written, and show a good ac- 
quaintance with the world in general, and the manners 
and feelings of the denizens of country towns in particular. 
The author has evidently had experience of the tarmoil 
and grand revulsion which take place in the society of 
a small town when local improvement, and especially when 
railway innovations become the order of the day in the 
vicinity. He has also seen some service on the press in 
his day, as scenes and incidents are described which could 
only be known to the brethren of the craft. 


Outlines of Enalish History : Outlines of French His- 
tory: Ontlines of General Knowledge, By Henry 
Ince, M.A. London: James Gilbert. 

THREE small treatises, carefully compiled, containing, 
in short space, a vast amount of interesting and useful 
knowledge, and admirably adapted as helps to parents and 


teachers of youth. 


The Pocket Manual of Manners. 
Chambers. 

A CllEAP and comprehensive shilling’s worth of sound 
and sterling information on the improvement of the 
manners and deportment, and worthy of the attention of 


Glasgow: David N, 





all who seek for instruction and amendment on the subject. 
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soldiers were turned on the country. Pensions and 
sinecures were immovable, but the small men suf- 
fered, Still, the movement meant well, was neces- 
sary, and taught those who spend public money 
that those who pay the same were now beginning to 
examine their proceedings, 

The peace movement next acquired renewed vi- 
tality. A congress had been held at Brussels, and 
another was proposed at Paris. The foes of fighting 
had been amongst the lambs, and now they had taken 
courage to go amongst the lions. Delegates had to 
be appointed from the various British towns. With 
the view of imparting additional strength to the 
proceedings, Mr. Cobden introduced his motion, in 
favour of arbitration, in the House of Commons, 
The motion was not caleulated in itself for redue- 
tion to legislation; but it consisted with all the 
good principles that have been inculcated in society 





details, Three thousand sailors and six thousand 


for a long period, and it was enforced in a tempe- 
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rate but powerfal address. The motion, we have} 
said, was not exactly ofa practical character, and yet | 
it answered the purposes of the mover. It impressed | 
the House of Commons and the country in favour of | 
peace; and of arbitration, as a better means for the | 
settlement of disputes than war; and still it no more | 
admitted of legislation than a motion in favour of | 
doing unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you. August commenced with the impressions | 
derived from thesediscussions floating on the popular | 
mind ; but it had been preceded by a few pro-. 
Magyar meetings in London and some of the larger | 
towns. During its curency these meetings have 
covered the land; or they have, at least, taken 
possession of all the towns. We searcely could | 
name a town of any note in which Hungarian | 
meetings have not been held ; and they have been, | 
without any exceptions that we know, crowded, | 
enthusiastic, and zealous demonstrations in fa-| 
vour of the Hungarians; up, even to the point. 
of war, in their behalf. We hold that the spirit | 
evinced at all these meetings was a war-spirit. | 
The Ministry of the day might have declared | 
war on the strength of these manifestations, with- | 
out being accused of acting against the popular) 
feeling. Some parties engaged in them may now, | 
in cooler moments, cast doubts upon their belli-| 
gerent tendency; yet records remain to prove, that | 
in callmg them warlike meetings, we walk by 
facts. 

Our purpose does not now embrace any further 
inquiry than has been already made into the character 
of the Magyar cause, or the origin of the Hungarian 
war. The appearance of the Russians a stage farther 
south than their allotted place in Europe, decided all | 
questions of that nature ; for we hold not, with Mr. | 
Cobden, anno 1835, that the Russians may occupy | 
Constantinople without any disadvantage to our in-| 
terests, while we may even regard that change of | 
masters atthe Bosphorus as a step in civilization—and | 
not with Mr. Cobden, anno 1849, that the Russians 
might be rolled up, and turned back to their natural 
wilds, by England, with the ease with which he could 
stamp a crumpled piece of paper beneath his boot ; 
but, with those who know them better, that the Rus- 
sians form the most barbarous, enslaved, and power- 
ful nation of continental Europe—a nation to whom 
civilization is yet almost unknown, and whose faith 
and polities join in pledging them to implicit obedience 
under one man, or to the small faction who are his 
advisers. The good intentions of the Emperor, when 
he has any, are circumscribed within a narrow range. 
He necessarily regards his subjects as inferior beings, 
to be employed through the agencies most conducive 
to his power. He is thoroughly unacquainted with 
the restraints of either constitutional government, or 
of a healthy public opinion. Within the empire, 
there may be a power superior even to that of the 
Czar. The power of the nobility may overtop the 
throne. It has been even whispered in enlightened | 
Europe that some barrier of that nature existed between 
the sceptre and the spade—between the Czar and the 
people ; a barrier that intercepted alike the purposes 
of the throne and the complaints of the hut. The 
present Emperor is believed to have decided on the 
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The supposition consists intimately with the characier 
of the man, and the present interests of his throne. 
The feudal system has always required the hand 
of an energetic and self-willed monarch for its destruc. 
tion. The late Emperor of Austria was opposed to serf. 
ship; but he wanted the necessary power and energy of 
character openly to defy the aristocracy, and heyd 
them to his will. Therefore he condescended to plot 
against them in Gallicia, and probably also in Hup- 
vary, for the privileged classes are more numerous jy 
Hungary and Trausylvania than in any other depart- 
ment of the Austrian Empire. The present Emperor 
of Russia possesses great vigour and strength of cha- 
racter. Remarkable bodily aud mental qualities coy. 
bine, in his case, the materials necessary for the forma- 
tion of an arbitrary monarch. He is said to be, like 
Saul, a head higher than the people. Me has been 
accustomed to consider his will and the law as dif. 
ferent words, with one meaning. And yet this man has 
been baffled in his wish to free the peasantry from 
serfdom. ‘The nobles are too strong for him. They 
are willing that he should represent their tyrauny, 
but they will not permit his interference with their 
property, with the peasants, whom they buy and sell, 
whom they whip and work, whom they feed or slay, 
entirely for their own advantage, pleasure, and satis- 
faction. 

This execrable system has prevailed amongst many 
nations of Europe to the present year ; and while 
Negro slavery has been condemned and repudiated in 
this country ; while we have been urging, the United 
States to emancipate their slaves ; while we have heen 
blockading the African coast to interrupt the slave- 
trade; while we have been rapidly ruining our own 
tropical colonies to prevent the possibility of a Negro 
immigration reverting into Negro slavery, we have 


‘|never had speech, tract, or resolution against the 


grinding serfdom, which is slavery, beneath which 
nearly one-half of the people of Europe live wretchedly, 
and die miserably, to this present hour. 

Russia is the great representative of feudal power 
and arbitrary sway. Therefore, from the day when 
Russia crossed the Hungarian frontier to enforce the 
cause and views of Austria, the war changed its as- 
pect, and became one against European freedom aud 
enlightenment. It was midnight re-invading the dawn. 
The meetings held upon this topic in our towns were, 
as we have already said, thoroughly warlike. Some 
of their promoters wauted pacific demonstrations. 
They wanted appeals made to the reason of Paske- 
witch or the humanity of Haynau. These gentlemen 
cannot provoke any person’s sarcasm. ‘They are so 
purely children in the world that they must be re- 
garded with more respect than compassion ; and. they 
are very unfit subjects for contempt. ‘They must mot 
suppose, however, that they can raise the whirlwind, 
and shape it to their will. The people possess ey 
sense; and if they are told of a great wrong, they #2 
back at once upon the only known remedy that works 
within a generation for great evils, Sympathy, 
the Hungarians meant nothing unless it embraced | 
means and material of war. Intercession. with, 
tiger for the ox between his teeth would promise equally 
well with intercession at St. Petersburg far sine. 
unless the remonstrance were backed by a fleet, 
Baltic. 











abolition of serfship or slavery, within his dominions. 
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The people saw this fact plainly, and the great ma- 
jority who attended sympathising meetings were in fa- 
your of war. The currentsof public opinion in this coun- 

are not without tides and changes. Economy was 
in the ascendancy during June—peace and arbitration 
in Jaly—war for freedom in August; but August came 
too late in the season. The responsibilities of the lat- 
ter position rested on those by whom it was promoted. 
Are they prepared for war? The question may yet 
be asked by men who will allow short time to frame | 
an answer. © We come to that point by-and-by. Even, 
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sympathy with the oppressed is a provocation to the | 
oppressor; and we cannot express abhorrence of a 
man’s acts without incurring his displeasure. The | 
most sympathetic people in this country may claim 
the free right of thought, speech, and publication. 
This is their undoubted privilege, if they be determined | 
to defend it ; but we live in difficult times, when, if a’ 
nation will exercise all their rights, they must be pre- 
pared to undertake their defence. i 

The short and arduous campaign of the present || 
simmer promised well for the Magyars. | 





The hosts 
of Austria and Russia were met and checked in every | 
quarter. The statement of the battles fought in June 
and July can hardly yet be systematically drawn up, 
for conflicting reports reached this country, and every 
fragment was published. ‘lhe efforts of Bem and Geor- | 
gey appeared, however, to be successful; and, towards 
the middle of this last month, we were informed that 
Raab had been re-oecupied bythe Hungarians, that their 
hussars were at Presburg, and that Vienna was in 

r. General Haynau and a large portion of his 
army had gone south to assist the Ban of Croatia, who 
had been defeated, and they were never expected to| 
return. On the intelligence, the friends of Hungary | 
speculated here. They reckoned on the Magyar armies | 
keeping the field until winter, and on the accidents of 
four months, to aid them before the spring-time came. | | 
These hopes have been cruelly disappointed. ‘The | 
Hungarians had been defeated by Haynau at Temes- || 
var, and by Luders at Hermannstadt. These de-. 
feats induced Kossuth to resign, and Georgey to capi-_ 
tulate without conditions, The latter event was per- | 
fected on the night between the 13th and 14th, when 
the Hungarian General surrendered himself and his 
army to the Russian General, Paskewitch. ‘The ar- 
raugement is not fully explicable at present. The de- 
feats sustained by the Hungarians were severe; 
but they had still large armies in the field. They 
held possession of Comorn, and the principal fort-| 
résses, The season was considerably advanced ; | 
and although the Russians poured into their coun. | 
try in great numbers, still part of the forces must | 
have been soon withdrawn. Dissensions are said to | 
have existed between Kossuth and Georgey; and the 
report is rendered more probable by the circumstance | 
that Georgey is believed to entertain aristocratic, and | 
Kossuth democratic, principles. The confidence given 
hy Kossuth to the Polish Generals may have partly 
caused the dissensions between him and Georgey. The 
latter, as an old Austrian officer, and a Hungarian chief, 
may have considered himself entitled to more complete 
Control over the armies than was awarded to him in 
the arrangements of Kossuth ; for Bem and Dembinski 
sre both Polish Generals, From the limited nature of 




















lgformation yet received, we cannot form any opi- 
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nion regarding these affairs. Proclamations have been 
issued by both Kossuth and Georgey, but documents 
of that nature are often meant to conceal the truth; 
although we gather from Kossuth’s statement that. he 
did not mean to continue the contest in any quarter of 
the country. Paskewitch has declared, in differeat 
bulletins, that Georgey made no stipulation previous to 
the submission of his army. The statement is contra- 
dicted by various reports, to which we refer in succes- 
sion. ‘The first is, that the affair was arranged with 
the Austrian Government, who granted a complete 
amnesty to all parties engaged in the war, with the 
exception of five individuals, who had passports, includ 
ing permission to leave the country, conveyed to them. 
This report is sanctioned bya rumour which preceded it, 
that ambassadors had been sent to the Hungarian 
head-quarters by the Austrian Emperor to treat for 
peace on any terms. Georgey may, therefore, have 
made no conditions of surrender with Paskewitch, and 
yet the business may have been otherwise arranged ; 
although, if assurances so favourable as the indepen- 
dence of Hungary, the permanence of its old constitu- 
tion, and a general amnesty had been conceded, we 
presume that the proclamations of Georgey and kos- 
suth would have been less desponding im their tone ; 
but we do not forget that the copies in this country 
may never have been seen or signed by the chiefs whose 
names they bear. 

Another report ascribes the transaction to the in- 
fluence of the British ambassador, supported by the 
remonstrances of his principal, Viscount Palmerston. 
Lord Ponsonby depreeated the course pursued by 
the Magyar leaders, and he foresaw the proba- 
ble invasion of their territory by Russia twelve 
months before the occurrence of that event. The 
opinions of Viscount Palmerston were stated in the 
House of Commons before the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. He promised then to seize the first oppor- 
tunity that might occur for opening a negotiation be- 
tween the contending parties. He did not conceal the 
abhorrence of this country to any increase of Russian in- 
fluence in central Europe ; and he stated the conviction 
of every individual in this country conversant with 
foreign politics to be favourable to the maintenance of 
a strong empire in the position of Austria. Actuated 
by these views, he may have improved the openings af- 
forded by the disposition of the young Emperor of 
Austria to treat for a pacification; and the known 
feeling of this country in favowr of Hungary 
would promote any negotiation carried on through 
the British embassy with the Hungarians. If this 
supposition be correct, we can easily account for the 
unconditional surrender of Georgey and his army to 
the Russians ; but not for the despairing style of the 
proclamations issued by that General, and by Kossuth. 
Following the assumption that this explanation is not 
unfounded, that the final arrangements were made, as 
has been stated from Paris, at Warsaw, and that the 
British Ambassador was the privcipal negotiator, the 
responsibility of this country for the promised conditions 
may be assumed; but fromthe declarations made at so 
many public meetings on the Hungarian question, we 
infer that the country is uot disposed to complain of, or 
to shrink from, this responsibility, although it might 
involye an adjournment of the objcets so zealously 
sought by the Financial Reform Association, We 
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may, however, add this statement, that, for the rumour, 
no better nds are given thau for any other report, 
except the circamstantial evidence that the story is 
probable, and that Viscount Palmerston wishes, if it 


be not true, that it had been well founded ; because | 


the achievement would have been creditable to his 


said regarding the river-way of Hungary. Aocess j, 
the Black Sea is not of material importance to a cory. 
growing country, especially if that access be throngh 
the territories, as in this ease, of a hostile and powerful 
state ; for the Euvxine itself is only open during the 
pleasure of Turkey—and, during a war between Russia 


diplomatic skill. and Turkey, the Sultan might wish to close the Bos. 
Hungary, with its present territorial arrangement, || phorus. 

could not have formed any barrier to Europe against | The commercial and geographical argument thus 
the power of Russia. Offers of commercial advantages || rather supports our opinion, that the present territory 
were freely made in this country as a return for poli- || massed together under the Austrian power requires 
tieal assistance. A reciprocal advantage was proposed.||to be kept together, for the peace of Europe and the 
We were to have cheap duties, and Hungary was to! | benefit of its inhabitants—-with the probable exception 
have our aid in enforcing measures to enable her Diet || of Lombardy to the line of the Mincio, which seems to 
to enact them. The argument never could have been! | be disjointed from the other provinces, and of minor 
used by parties conversant with a good map of Eastern || importance to the stability of the empire. This end 
Europe ; for the statement was entirely a London in- | can never be attained thoroughly by any measure short 
vention. Hungary is completely surrounded by the | of an absolute monarchy on one side, or a thoroughly 
territories of Turkey, Russia, and Austria. The do- || just and constitutional government on the other, 

minions of the Sultan would offer no obstacle to the!} The former plan has been tried in able hands, and 
low commercial tariff proposed on account of Hungary || has failed. The latter might, after March, 1845, have 
by the English friends of that country; for the Turks | been honestly attempted, except for the Lombard in- 
are satisfied with the lowest possible transit duty. |surrection and the Magyar war. The revolt of the 
The route proposed for Hungarian imports was not, || Lombards was, undoubtedly, encouraged by the atti- 
however, through Turkey, but by the port of Fiume.!|tude of our Ambassador-extraordinary, the Karl of 
This small town, on the coast of the Adriatic, belongs'| Minto. Our diplomacy at that juncture was very un- 
to Croatia; and, if the Magyars have aright to choose | skilful. Prejudice for Charles Albert occupied the 
their mode of government, the Croats must be equally || place of policy. Under pretence of aiding liberty, we 
privileged ; but they have been the most persevering | determined to form a new great power, and to aggran- 
opponents of the Magyars, and, under the Ban of Cro-!| dise a pet dynasty. From similar motives, we gave the 
atia, Jellachich, have mainly prevented the revolt from || Sicilians the aid of our influence and our ships, under, 
acquiring complete success. The port of Finme was, | apparently, the condition that they should choose a new 
therefore, only to be got at by attacking the Croats, | master from the House of Savoy, with a constitutional 
conquering them, and administering towards them the | arrangement that prevented him from being honest and 
policy against which Hungary had risen in arms. || liberal if he had been inclined. ‘The Duke of Genoa 
Without more than the acquisition of independence, || considered, but refused, the offer, from doubts of the 
Hungary was powerless. An inland state, completely || sincerity or the power of Viscount Palmerston in the 
closed up from the ocean, cannot, in these days, acquire || case; and Naples recovered Sicily because the Russian 
perfect independence. The decp blue sea is the true era- || Emperor insisted on giving the Neapolitan Govern. 
dle of liberty. Germany,as a united power, has struggled!| ment moral and physical aid. Austria regained Lom- 
for Schleswig-Holstein, to increase its harbours and its: | bardy by the force of arms; beat and demolished Charles 
navy. The question was not one of right, but of might, | Albert, until Sardinia was beneath the feet of Radetzki; 
between Denmark and Germany. The ports of Schles-||and aided the Dukes of Tuscany and Modena, and 
wig Holstein were needed by the Germans, and they || the Pope, to recover their old positions. France, in- 
were willing to overlook justice for the sake of con-|| stead of fulfilling Lamartine’s promise to aid strug- 
venience. Similar reasons have induced Austria, even || gling nationalities, invaded the Roman territory, bom- 
while her empire was in danger of destruction, to con-|| barded the Roman city, and, by an act of atrocious 
tinue the blockade of Venice. The Italian provinees || wickedness, destroyed the Government that it should 
are partly essential to the existence of Austria; Lom-|) have encouraged and protected. The Hungarians were, 
hardy might be separated from the empire without || meanwhile, engaged, first in combating Jellachich and 
great inconvenience, but Trieste and Venice are neces. || the Croats, next in assistingthe discontented of Vienna, 
saries of existence to the Austrian Empire. The strip|| then in campaigning on their own soil against Win- 
of Dalmatia might, indeed, afford other harbours to|| disehgratz, and lastly, in fighting the combined Austrian 
either Austria or Hungary—but the latter had no good!|and Russian armies. No time has been, therefore, 
claim on Dalnatia; and thus, be it observed, this con- || afforded to try the honesty of the professions made 
flict really was not either for Hungarian independence || by the Austrian Court ; but against the constitution 
or a constitution, but to decide whether Austria or || promulgated by Count Stadion, the Magyars rebelled, 
Hmugary should be supreme, because their existence ||and the Croats are even said to have protested. This 
must be mutual, and they require access to the!|constitution, we understand, contemplates the union 
Adriatic. We have observed, in several addresses made || of the various nationalities that compose the Austrian 




















on this topic, reference to the Danube, the ‘theiss, and 
other rivers, as affording great commercial advantages 
to Hungary; but although these fine rivers pass through 
tiungary, yet the Theiss joins the Danube, and the 
Danube tlows into the Euxine. This sentence furnishes, 
therefore, a sufficient answer to anything that can be 








Empire. The plan resembles our British union, and the 
Austrian Empire cannot assume the force and 
necessary for its position without at least a f 
union of its many states. The restoration of the-old 
Hungarian constitution would be the revival of a d¢- 
spotism; and that, therefore, cannot be wanted by ay 
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friend of freedom who understands the subject. Britain 
woud not spend a shilling—would not dim a single 
ord blade—to revive the feudal system in any corner 
of the world. Something far different from that most ob- 
jeotionable scheme must be obtained for Hungary. An 
Austrian union—or let it be called by the name most 
able to the majority, a union of the states form- 
ing the Austrian Empire, at least, upon the basis of the 
United States, with an emperor for president, as all 
the nationalities seem monarchical—is essential to save 
the East of Europe, aud European freedom and civili- 
gation, from those dangers that now threaten them, 
and impend over the dearest interests of mankind. if 
Viscount Palmerston can effect that object, he will 
earn the first place amongst the world’s diplomatists, 
assist most sigually the cause of the world’s freedom, 
and effectually crush and disappoint the world’s great- 
est political enemy. 

Another rumour in explanation of the Hungarian 
surrender has been circulated in many quarters. It is 
alleged that the arrangement was formed at Warsaw, 
as one article of a coalition—Europe against England. 
Russia, Prussia, France, Bavaria, and Austria are, by 
this statement, our signed, sealed, and sworn enemies. 
Belgium goes to France, as the price of the Republic’s 
adhesion to its own destruction ; Austria has, proba- 
bly, leave to live, as its part of the spoil; Bavaria 
may get the incorporation of three or four smaller 
German states to swell it into respectability; Prussia, 
we presume, is to obtain the lead of Germany, and 
Hamburgh—perhaps all the Hause towns—as the price 
for breaking its alliance with Britain. Russia may 
look for the Bosphorus, for Elsinore, the Black Sea, 
and the Baltic, on its private account, in course of 
time, and the Danubian provinces for a present instal- 
ment. According to this statement, we have got, 
through foreign secretaryship and sympathy, into a 
serious ness. One speaker, at a Hungarian necting, 
in reference, probably, to the topic, assured the 
audience that it would be better to fight the Russians 
on the Danube or the Theiss than on the banks of the 
Thames or the Clyde. We cordially concur in the 
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maritime powers. They reckon correctly, if they can get 
all the ships of all the maritime powers into one fleet; 
but they would discover, like Dembinski and Georgey, 
that difficulties sometimes exist in the way of a junc- 
tion. This treaty of Warsaw would prove, in that 
case, a costly affair for us; and, as yet, we know no- 
thing of the fate contrived for us after we are beaten 
on the ocean. What is to be done with us on the 
land? Are we to be partitioned, or only winged ? Is 
France to have Ireland—Russia to get Hindostan— 
and Prussia this small British fief, holding under its 
principal until the proper time arrives for fusing the 
world into one mass of cream-coloured and lifeless 
despotism ? 

The dream is not worse than any other vision of poli- 
ticians. Stung by their danger,and flushed bythe victory 
over democracy, the allied powers may propose to crush 
the life of freedom out of Europe, and they may consider 
our own country as the heart of European liberty. We 
can be thankful for the compliment, without consenting 
to the fate mapped out for our country. If the war 
of opinion, foreseen by George Canning and Napoleon, 
is but commencing—if we are compelled to join the 
struggle, that is, if we are to be attacked, the resuli 
will be ruinous to freedom or to despotism; for it is 
not probable that we should take the cost and the sacri- 
ficesof a great war without making the eud of those who 
cause war its only day of peace. War, on any pre- 
tence of this nature, would terminate in the dethrone- 
ment of more than one European prince, and the ex- 
tirpation of more than one dynasty. 

The realization of these dismal forebodings is not, 
we think, a matter to be greatly feared. The powers 
of the Continent will find work sufficient within their 
own frontiers. But now, passing from speculations to 
facts, how stands the progress of free institutions at 
the end of August, 1849?’ France threw out the 
Orleanists in February, 1848; and has now done an 
act of high daring against freedom aud the indepen- 
dence of a foreign state, such as the Orleans dynasty 
would have trembled to attempt. Trance is, there- 
fore, worse than before the Revolution, for the name 








sentiment, if these Tartars and other tribes must be|| “ Republic” may cover the most unmitigated de- 
fought with aud crumpled up, as Mr. Cobden has it. || spotism. The Germans stand where they were pre- 


Some foundation may exist for the statement, be- 
cause the I’rench Government are believing in a strong 


delusion, aud imagine that they can restore either the | 
Bourbons or the Empire. The European powers, will-| 
ing to injure Britain for its sympathies, its feelings, | 


aud the refuge afforded on our shores to the outcasts, 
and, following out their common restrictive commercial 
policy, may be inclined to make Europe up in a grand 
Zolvereiu, and keep or put us “out of the play.”’ 
Their plans may be successful in some measure, without 
the ultimate resort of angry monarchs—war ; but their 
subjects may discover that they have to make their 
market in two ways. ‘They have not only to buy, but 
to sell; and if they can do without our trade, we be- 
lieve that we could get through the world without 
their business. Naples has joined the coalition, for 
We really injured Naples, and the king of that country 
lias wrongs to resent. All the smaller powers, we infer, 

into the arrangement, as a matter of course and 
compulsion. Those well-initiated persons who profess 
to know the whole matter say that the coalition reckon 
on beating us at sea, by the united forces of all the 





‘vious to the great bloodshed of 1848 and 1849, amongst 

the German States; or worse than they were, beeause 
| the friends of despotic principles, being forewarned, are 
forearmed, 

The worst feature in the German ease is that the 
struggle between kings aud people was stained with 
sO gross errors in the name of the people, that their 
|suecess was not very desirable. The blood unjustly 
ished in Denmark cries against the authors of these 
errors. Italy is again crushed down without union or 
a constitution. Sardinia comes out of the contest 
with the loss of a king, an army, and six or seven 
millions sterling. The Roman Republic is trampled 
under the feet of republicans ; aud the Inquisition is 
re-installed in power by the arms of freethinkers. 
Sicily is again united to Naples, and the Neapo- 
litans have probably lost their constitution, The 
Lombards are subjected to Austria, without any share 
of that legislative representation which they were 
promised. Hungary is beneath the feet of the Aus- 
trian and Russian Emperors. Bafiled and beaten, 
revolt bas @ shelter on one gpot alone, on the shores 
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of the Adriatic, amongst the old lagoons and canals of 
Venice. The roused lion of St. Mark has evinced 
more of the old Italian spirit than the Roman eagle ; 
and if Italy should ever regain its old independence, 
and embrace all its geographical boundaries, under 
one system of government, Venice, that has in course 
of its ancient and modern history defied Sultan aud 
Emperor, should be the metropolis. But Italy can 
never attain that position without stretching beyond 
it. An Italian republic or an Italian kingdom, with 
Trieste and Venice incorporated, must sway the des- 
tinies of Croatia and Hungary. This is the wretched 
end of an eighteen months’ struggle for freedom; and 
the game might have been better played. 





THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

On the 23d, 24th, and 25th of last month, this body, 
consisting of a few American and German representa- 
tives, a larger number of Frenchmen, and a very large 
number of British subjects, comprising several Members 
of Parliament, met at Paris. The principles of the 
Congress fall short of the mark made by the members 
of the Society of Friends. The Peace Congress con- 
template the employment of all proper means calculated 
to prevent international wars—a description of contest 
that, excepting the Danish and German war, seems 
out of date in Europe. Here the divisions of nations 
go to war with each other, and are successful in 
the work of mutual destruction. The object of the 
Congress is surely most desirable. Peace is the 
best of blessings, after freedom ; and although peace 
at any price forms no article of our creed, yet 
few wars have occurred in which both parties 
were not partly blameable, and wherein much evil 
might not have been prevented by arbitration. One 
American gentleman proposed to have a court of nations 
ready made for the pacification of differences as they 
originated. Mr. Cobden put down that idea in a way, 
and by an argument, which throw light on his prin- 
ciples regarding peace. He objected to a court of ar- 
hitration, because the appointment of referees and an 
umpire would be better made for each occasion that 
arose than on any general system. He said, for ex- 
ample, that in a quarrel on naval or military grounds, 
an admiral or a general officer would form the best 
arbiter. So far he is correct; but the opinion pre- 
supposes the continueu existence of admirals and gene- 
rals, the permanence of a military force, and thus be- 
comes a very practical effort, in which a great number 
of people may join to induce nations to give peace a 
preference over war, and to bear long and suffer much, 
even of positive injury, before they commence a career 
of destraction and slaughter. 

These views have been expressed by good men in 
every age. Gradually the number of their advocates 
has increased, Few military leaders of the present 
day refuse to them a theoretic recognition. Few writers 
advocate war, with the exception of one friend of ours, 
who lays it down that the sword prevents pestilence— 
an idea at variance with the experience that has as- 
sociated them as perambulating the world together. 
Famine, sword, and pestilence, like Macbeth’s three 
witches, boil their different ingredients in one cauldron. 

The Freuch gentlemen present at the Congress as 
members were not numerous from the classes of note 
and consideration in politgs, literature, science, or the 
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sword. The reasons are obvious, for the season was 
badly selected for a French attendance. The legisla. 
tive session is over. All the residents of Paris who 
can leave the metropolis have fled to the country. 
Like London, the capital of France is abandoned. 
Still, some great men remained behind, to speak for 
peace in France. The Archbishop of Paris writes in 
its favour. Beranger, the Burns of France, gave jy 
his adhesion. Victor Hugo, the Walter Scott of 
French novelists, presided at one of the meetings, 
M. Gerardin, the most assiduous and one of the most 
influential French journalists, addressed the Congress, 
France was not, therefore, unworthily represented ; 
while the facilities afforded by the Government, and 
the attention shown to the members of Congress, de- 
served praise. Some of the ideas promulgated at the 
Congress we reject, and adopt others. The cosmo- 
politanism—the fusion of nations—the communism 
applicable to states—we reject. We have a country— 
we love it better than any other country ; and by so 
doing, and so continuing to do, every man will best 
promote the world’s welfare in his own sphere, 

We do not, however, carp at little differences of 
this nature. Great designs can never be carried for: 
ward without them; and if the Peace Society can smooth 
prejudices, can increase national intercourse, reduce 
the costs of postage and transmission of information, 
can abolish or lessen hostile tariffs, can make nations 
know each other better and love each other more 
than they have hitherto done, can in a century pre- 
vent a battle and lengthen out a thousand lives, it 
may be fully forgiven for the errors of some members 
and the eccentricities of others, and receive, notwith- 
standing them, a sincere “ benison” from all whom it 
may encounter. 

Mr. Hindley, M.P., and the phonographists, suggest 
one great means of doing good—too visionary, perhaps, 
as yet, but not impracticable. Mr. Hindley complained 
that he had learned to read without being able to 
speak the French language. The complaint would be re- 
markably common if we were all quite candid. The 
_phonographists attempt to reform our orthography, for 
the purpose of getting us to pronounce what we write. 
Their scheme is stenography, as all reporters know, 
produced under a new dress, and not quite so efficiently 
as many persons have practised the science under its old 
name. If their plan had been adopted two centuries 
ago, and maintained ever since—if we had changed our 
orthography with our pronunciation, very few living meu 
would have read Shakspeare. Sir David Lyndsay of the 
Mount tries the reading powers of most Scotchmen 
more than sufficiently. It would be better, as we have 
a number of letters pretty well known over Europe and 
America, to adhere to them, to cashier the idle sine 
curists amongst them, and to fix definitely their powers 
and sounds, in the hope that we might abide by the 
law of nations in our pronunciation hereafter. If some 
thing of this kind could be effected, to read and to speak 
a foreign language would be one acquisition, | How- 
ever, the scheme will be too visionary for the present 
day. We must wait awhile before that change’ can 
be accomplished. It has been said that the French 
Government has thrown cold water on the: Congress, 
by setting the fountains to play in honour ‘of the 
members. Cold water has been showered on a 
i things that rose at last, ; A 
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: RAILWAY AND JOINT STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


RAILWAYS, 


‘ty the month of July there was scarcely anything to notice 
jf this great department of joint-stock investment, with the 
exception of the damaging report of the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick Railway Committee of Investigation against 
wr. Hudson—the a being so generally known that 
weneed not name thei here. The Railway King’s *‘cooking” 
and monetary transactions were so extensive and irregular, 
as to lead the shareholders, at a special general meeting held 
in the conrse of the same month, at York, to direct legal 

ings to be instituted against him for a large sum 

which, it was alleged, he had illegally appropriated. The 

month of August, however, has amply compensated for 

the dulness of July; for in this month we have hada large 

ortion of the half-vyearly meetings of the leading com- 

jes, We have endeavoured to place before the reader 
all the material points. 

North Staffordshire Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of 
this Company was hekl at Stoke-upon-Trent, on Monday, 
August 30. The Parliamentary estimates were £2,800,000, 
and the estimates for the stations, carriages, engines, work- 
shops, and three years’ maintenance of way, amounted to 
#490,000. ‘The claims for minerals, and other claims for 
land, £150,000. Theextra Parliamentary expensés amount- 
ed to £74,000, making the gross total for the construction 
of the whole of the works £3.514,C00. The opening of the 
whole line has been effected at an expenditure of £3,400,000, 
being £114,000 under the estimate given in. The estimate 
was £2,800,000 for making a line from Colwich and from 
Macclesfield to Burton and Wellington, with branches to 
Norton Bridge, Sandbach, and Crewe. Out of the receipts 
of the Company, so far as the scheme had been yet opened 
and worked, a dividend of 3s per share was declared. 

Namur and Liege Railway.—The annonal meeting of the 
shareholders in this company was held in London on July 
%, The report stated that, from the commencement of the 
lines in 1845, tothe 30th June last, there had been expended 
as follows :— 

Construction of the lines, _ w £763,492 4 6 

Rolling stock and stores, pane nein 78,247 18 9 

Dividend to shareholders, vom —_ 48,583 3 8 





£890,573 6 11 
North Wales Railway.—A special meeting of the share- 
holders in this unfortunate scheme was held in London, on 
July 31st, to receive a report from the directors. The di- 
rectors’ report stated that— 
The total amountin their hands, according to the last returns, 
Wes uw ei ne aoe we £20,769 & 10 
Furniture (say) =». — we _ 20 0 0 





£20,789 8&8 10 
If 328, per share be returned on 
11,800 shares me a £18,880 
Estimated expenses of the last half- 


year om ott wee a 459—19,330 0 0O 





Leaving abalanceof .. £1,459 8 10 
to meet all liabilities and future charges, 

After 2 somewhat stormy discussion, 2 resolution was 
passed that this report be received, adopted, and acted 
upon, 

St. Helen's Canal and Railway.—The annual meeting of 
this company took plice in Liverpool, on same day. The 
report showed an increase of £2,106) over the previous year, 
while the working expenses had been reduced £155, ‘The 
revenue account showed the receipts for the half-year on 
the canal and railway to be £14,961 19s. 2d., and the dis- 
bursements to £6,425 173. 8d., leaving a balauce applicable 
to the payment of interest on loans and dividends of 
£8,536 1s. 6U., and a net surplus, after payment of interest 
and guaranteed dividends, of £1,973 88.4d. The receipts 
On capital account to 30th June amount to £405,582, and 
the expenditure, £133,162, leaving a balance of £32,780 to 
be provided for. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 
£3 per share on the old shares, £1 10s. upon the half shares, 
and £3 per share upon the preference shares of 1845 (created 
to pay the canal), in addition to the 5 per cent. guaranteed 
9 the later, was declared. 

_- London and Greenwich Railway.—The half-yearly meet- 
ing of this company was held at the London station of the 
» on July 31st. 


The accounts showed the following items :—Interest on i‘ 








bonds and preference shares, £11,400 103s.; property tax 
salaries, &e., £596 12s. 7d.; half-year’s rent of rai 4 and 
interest on bonds, &e., £20,218 12s. Od., leaving a balance ia 
favonr of the company of £8,221 10s. 2d. 

A dividend of 33. 9.1. p-r share, free of income-tax, was 
declared unanimously. 

Ceylon Raihcay.—The third ordinary meeting of the share- 
holders of this company was held in London on the same day 
—Mr. W. Tindall inthe chair, It was resolved, in the present 
state of affiirs, to suspend all operations for another year. 
The retiring directors were re-elected. 

Yockermouth and Workington Railway.—The half-yearly 
meeting of this company took place at Cockermouth on tne 
same day. The receipts were £117,758, the expenditure 
126,903, leaving a balance against the company of £9,205, 
The revenue account for the balf-year showed that £3,498 
had been received, and £3,021 expended, leaving a balance 
of £176. The report was adopted, and a dividend of 2s. 6d, 
per share, clear of income-tax, declared. 

Kendal and Windermere Railway.— The half-yearly meet- 
ing of this company took p'ace at Kendal on the same day. 
The capital account showed that £165,153 13s, 4d. had been 
received, £182,875 13s, 5d. expended, leaving a balance of 
£17,722 0s. 1d. against the company. The revenue for the 
half-year ending 30th June, was £3,016, aad the expenditure 
£2 390, leaving a profit of £1,526, less interest £929; balance 
£697. The balance from the former traffic account amounted 
to £2,300, making £2,997, out of which interest on preference 
shares, £823, had to be deducted, leaving £2,173 in hand, 
and showing that the traffic does not even pay the interest oa 
loans and preference sliares, 

Fast Lancashire.-—The half-yearly meeting of the share- 
holders of this eompany was held at Bury on the same day, 
The aggregate receipts for capital were £2,917,764 2s, 5d., 
and the expenditure £2,938,586 14s. 6d., leaving a balance 
of £28,877 7s. 11d. The receipts for the half-year amounted 
to £64,717 10s. 84d., and the disbursements to £27,931 Lis. 
G$d., leaving a balance of profit of £38,735 15s, 2d. 

75% miles of the company’s scheme are open. 

A dividend at the rate of five per cent per annum on one- 
quarter shares, and six per cent. per annum on the preference 
quarter shares was declared. The following resolution ou 
cheap Sunday trains was adopted :—*' That cheap trains run 
on a Sunday, but that no sueb trains be permitted to be on 
the line later than half-past 9 o’clock in the morning, nor 
earlier than 5 o’clock in the afternoon.”’ 

Wold Railway.—On August 2, an adjourned meeting of 
this comp.ny was held at the offices in Moorgate Street. The 
business was to forfeit 3,156 shares, the calls on which were 
in arrear. 

Reading, Guildford, and Reigate Riilway.—The half- 
vearly meeting of this company was held in London on same 
day. The entire works of the company were completed and 
realy for opening. The following accounts are for the half- 
year :— 

Dr. 

To balance .. wane we 

To amount received on calls 

Interest on ditto ete -_ 

Transfer fees —. om wie 


£18321 12 10 
105,281 0 0 
871 t 1 
51 2 6 


Pid 





Cr. 
By expenditure,as per detailed account £137,819 5 11 
By balance at bankers nn cin 16,700 15 10 
By wnouut of peity cash we ae 44 8 





£154,524 16 5 


The report was adopted ; and it was unanimously resolved 
that the directors be anthorised to issue debentures, under 
ry seal of the company to an amount not exceeding 
£50,000. 

Liverpool, Crosshy, and Southport Railway.—The half- 
vearly mecting of the shareholders in this company was beld 
in Liverpool on same day, The balance-sheet showed that 
£96800 had been received, and £91,764 expended. The 
revenue for the half-year had been £3,033, expenditure 
£1,738, leaving a balance of £1,295; out of which a d.videud 
of 24 per cent. annum was deciared. 

Newry and Enniskillen Railway.—The half-yearly meet- 
ing of this company was held in London on the same day, 
The report stated that ‘‘the resistanee which continues t 
ve offered by Goverument to applications for aid t railways 
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in the north of Ireland, had been the means of farther pro- 
tracting the construction of the Dublin and Belfast Jane- 
tion line between Gorah and Portadown.’’ The capital ac- 
count to the 50th June, showed that £07,222 hal been 
received, and £85,984 expended, leaving a balance of £11,233 
in cash and debentures. The report was adopted, and the 
forfeiture of 1,845 shares was declared, and that, along with 
4,800 others forfeited at a previous mecting, they sbuuld not 
be sold, or otherwise disposed of, without the sanction of a 
general meeting. 

Waterford, Werford, Wicktow,and Dublin Railway —The 
halt-yearly meeting of this company was held in London on | 
same day. Thereportstated an agreement had been authorised 
by Parliament with the Du! lin an’! Kingstown Company, by 
which the Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and Dublin Com- 
pany are to take a lease of that line ata rent of £31,000 
per annum. The expenditure on land and works at Killiney 
and Brayhead is £52,191. The distance from Kingstown 
to Wicklow is 234 miles. The cost is estimated at £300,271; 
for permanent way, £190,000; stutions, £29,000; total, 
£420,271. Of which, expended £52,192 ; in hand, £15,329, 
leaving to be provided for, £354,749. The outlay for the 
next twelve months is £70,856. The receipts to the lst, 
July are £144,167, and expenditure £130,857. The report, 
after a warm discuss on and a division, was agreed to. 

East Lincolushire Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of 
this company was held in London, on August the 10th. 
The report of the directors congratulated the shareholders 
on their having received last month the first full half-year’s 
dividend of the rent. The accounts, tothe 30th June, showed 
that £616,045 16s. 7d. had been received and expended, 
leaving a balance due to the bankers of £2,659 7s, 10d. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 

Great Northern Railway.—The sixth half-yearly meeting 
of this company was held in London on August Lith 
From the report submitted, and the sheet of accounts, it 
appears that the receipts for capital to 30th June last, are | 
44,853,061, the expenditure 4£4,492,711, the balance 
£360,350. The expenditure during the balf year has been 
£861,812. Of this sum’ £157,816 has gone in land and 
compensation, about £460,000 for works and materials, 
£40,102 for engines and teuders, £48,995 carrying stock, 

32,000 advance to the Exst Lincolushire to complete their 
works, and £68,593 in interest to shareholders and lenders ; 
for law, with engineering expenses, £13,615. The revenue 
account from the Ist March, 1848, to June 50th, 1819, shows 
£61 ,682—receipts and expenditure, £31,233; leaving a pro- 
fit of £30,449, less £26,760 belonging to the 6 per ceat 
guaranteed rent of the East Lincolushire, leaving £5,689. 
The report proposed that the 19.000 extension shares, and 
6,000 forfeited shares in the hands of the directors should 
be allocated as follows:—To give to the registered pro- 
prietors of this date, who have paid all calls on their shares, 
the option of taking these 25,000 five per cent. preference 
shares, of £12 10s. each, upon the payment of £10 1Us, per 








to £5 10s., to be pid on or before 10th September next ; a 
further payment of 42 10s. per share (o be made on or before 
3ist October, and a final payment of £2 10s. per share to 
be made on or before 31s¢ pawn Faal The report, after a 
Jong and animated discussion, in the course of which ap 
ameudment for the immediate completion of the extension 
to York was neguatived, was adopted, and resolutions in 
pursuance thereof carried. 

Hull and Selby Railway—The half-vearly meeting of the 
shareholders of this company was beid at Hull same day 
The sum of £29,014 13s. 4d. was available for the payment 
of a dividend, out of which the directors recommended that 
a dividend of £2 9s. 6d. per share on the £50 shares, and 
41 4s. 9d. on the £25 shares, being at the rate of £9 18s. 

r cent., less income-tax, should be paid. 

Boston, Stamjord,and Birmingham Railway.—The half- 
yearly meeting of this company took place in London, 
August J0, The report stated that the resolution passed 
at the extraordinary meeting in May, accepting the offer of 
the Great Northern of 6 per cent. upon half the capital, 
giving in exchange an equal value in shares of the Royston 
and Hitchin Company, had been confirmed at an extraordi- 
nary meeting of the Great Northern Company. The direc- 
tors made a c.l] of £2 4s. per sare, a large portion of which 





has been received, Tiiis will so fur equalize the values of 
Boston, Stamford, and Birmingham, and the Royston and 
Hitchin shares, that tive of the former having £7 4s. each 
paid up, or £36, will be exchangeable for eight of the latter, 
upon which £4 10s. has been called, or £36; and the ba- 
lance, a sum equal to £2 16s. on each Boston and Birming 
ham share, or £1 158. on each Royston and Hitchin share, 
will abortly be called for, thus insuring 6 per cent. upon £10 








per share to the proprietors of this company. The receipts 


to the 30th June were £62,114 14s., the expenditare 
£58,927 17s. 7d.. leaving a balance of £3,186 LGs, 5d. 

Chester and Holyhead Railway.—T he half yearly meeting 
of this company was beid at Londou ou August 15. Accord: 
ine to the report submitted, it appeared that the traffic re 
ceipts on the railway from the lst May, 1818. to the 30th 
June, were £78,786 3s. 7d., and the expenses £51,475 0s. Sd., 
including £20,452 for locomotive power to the Londom and 
North- Western Coinpauy, leaving a profit of £27,310 l2s. id, 
The steam-boats !rom the Ist of August, 1848, to 30th June, 
1849, earned £6,883 8s. 3d., during which time the ordinary 
charges amounted to £19,999 5s. 1d., showing a loss of 
£13,115 16s. 10d., which deducted froin the profit made b 
the railway, leaves a net profit on traffic, exclusive of toll 
and mails, of £14,194 lis. Id. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Resolutions were then passed, without any question being 
asked by any shareholder, declaring a dividend of 8s. 3d. 4 
share on the preference shares, reiucing the number of di. 
rectors to 12, their future remuneration to be £1,000 per 
annum, and re-electing Mr. P. Hanbury, auditor. 

Great Western Railway.— The twenty-eighth half-yearly 
meeting of this company was held at the Bristol Station, on 
August Il6th. The report submitted was the least satisfae- 
tory, as itregards profits, ever presented to the proprietors, 
The general statemeut of account showed the total receipts 
for capital to have been £11,914,013 9s. 9d., and the total 
expenditure £11,867,042 16s. lld., leaving a balance of 
£46,970 12s. 10d. The traffie receipts for the half-year 
had been £480,253 lls. 2d., and the net expenditure 
£199,691 19s. 4d., leaving in hand £280,233 11-. 2d. Out 
of this the dividend proposed was at the rate of 4 per cent, 
wed annum, or 2 per cent. for the half-year, leaving a ba- 
ance of £18,000, and the directors state that instead of 4 
per cent., the dividend would have been 5 per cent. but the 
revenue is charged with interest on a large amount of capi- 
tal invested in lines abandoned or not in progress, and on 
capital subscribed to other companies unabie to pay interest 
or dividend. 

The report, after some discussion, was unanimously 
adopted, and a resolution declaring a dividend at the pro- 
posed rate carried. 

London and North-Western Raiiway.—The half-yearly 
meeting of this great company took place at the Euston 
Square Station, London, on August 17. There was a very 
full attendance of proprietors. 

From the report submitted, it appears that there is about 
164 millions of share capital paid up, £167,000 in course of 
payment, and 5 millions to be ealied up. There 1s also 
paid in advance £203,052, and debentures to the extent of 
£9,778,470, giving a total of 264 miliions. Of this all has 
been expended except £26,347. 

The revenue receipts from passengers have been £647,918, 
and from goods, alter paying ayents’ expenses, £385,021, 
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share. ‘The first instalment on account thereof, amounting || making, with a few other items, a gross rece!) t of £1,062,847. 


The working expenses appear to be £566,548, the rates, 
taxes, and passenger duty, £31,309, the interest on loans 
£111,882, which, with a loss of £7,722 on the North Union 
Railway, £1,000 for the Scoti:ish Central, and some similar 
items, leave £517,194 profit applicable to dividend. The 
sum of £7,525 is set aside for renewal of rails, &c., leaving 
£509, 660. 

A balance of £71,494 exists from the previous half-year’ s 
accounts, which, added to the preceding, would make the 
available balance £581,163. A dividend of 34 per eent. leaves 
£15,502 to be carried to the credit of next account. The 
amount, therefure, taken from the balance of last balf year 
towards dividend is £55,992. The dividend of 5} per cent, 
declared. 

South-Western Railway Company.—The half-yearly meeting 
of this company was held in London, on August | 8th. According 
to the report submitted, the company have received, during the 
half-year, upon capital account and by loans, £304,)35—making 
the total received up to 30th June last, £8,048,233 by calls and 
by loans. The expenditure on cayital account, during the half- 
year, is £383,570—making a total expenditure, to 30th June last, 
of £7,874,258; leaving a balanceof unexpended money of £173,974 

The revenue, or receipts from traffic, amount to £258,800, 
the expenses £126,752, leaving £132,047, which is subject to 
charges for interest, dividends on preference shares, &c., amounl 
ing to £47,144. This sum, however, is lessened by a receipt of 
£3,312 for interest of balances lent out, aud interest on arreats 
of calls received during the half-year; leaving £48,832 to be 
taken from the balance of £132,047. ‘The balance for dividend 
is £88,215, increased to £104,407 hy £6,881 for interest on ealls 
outstanding to the extent of £316,529, and £9,311 for interest 
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to works in progress, at the rate of 4} per cent. per 
gapam on £413,547. These additions, and £4,252 balance of 
jest secount, make applicable for dividend £108,660. The total 
share capital is £6,521,365. The dividead proposed is at the 
rate of 34 per cent. 

The whole capital of the company is now stated to be in 
receipt of dividend; and there will be no further addition to 
capital, unless new and additional lines. are made. The report, 
after an animated discussion, was adopted; and the dividend, in 

ance thereof, declared. 

Great North of England Railway.—The meeting of this com- 

was held at Darlington, on August 20th. The only business 
transacted was the declaration of 10 per cent., in agreement with | 
the arrangement with the York, Neweasile, and Berwick Kail- | 
way Company. 

Fork, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway.—The half yearly | 
meeting of the proprietors of this line of railway was held at | 
York, on August 23d. —Mr. Robert Davies, the deputy chairman, | 
presided. It was afterwards made sp cial, and extraordinary, in 
parsuance of a requisition, signed by 3,010 shareholders, for 
receiving and considering a report of the committee of investiga- | 
tion, and vestingin them power and authority to prosecute such 
legal proceedings as might be deemed expedient, and taking such 
other steps as might be determined upon fur the interests of the 
company. 

From the report submitted, it appeared that the receipts for 
the half-year ending June, were £335,333 14s. 4d.; and the es- | 
penditure £159,913 2s, 31, leaving a net profit of £137,642 3s.1d., | 
subject toa deduction of £64,262 4s. 6d. for half-a-year’s reut of | 
the Great North of England Railway, due on the Ist of July | 
last; leaving £73,379 18s. 7d. net revenue—more than sufli- | 
eient to pay a dividend at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum (less 
property tax) upon the sum of £4,262,565, the capital entitled to 
dividend. | 

The report having been received, a resolution to the following 
effect, after some discussion, was agreed to:—-That as a tempo- | 
rary measure, and with a view to the adoption of legal proceed- | 
ings, they request four of the present directors to retire, and that | 
the Lord Mayor of York, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Leechman, Mr. | 
Love, and Mr. Kiplin. members of that committee, be elected | 
directors, in conjunction with Mr. Plews and Mr. Wood, two of | 
the present directors; an entirely newly-constituted permanent 
board to be formed on the 4th of October next. The question of 
a dividend was postponed till the meeting on October 4. 

At the extraordinary meeting, at which the report of the Com- 
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From the report we take the following statements of the revenue 

and capital accounts for the half-year ending 3ist July last :— 
Revenve Account, 

Receipts from passengers, £25,981 7 4 

Goods and Minerals, ... 40,490 9 1 

Parcels, mails, &., ... 2779 4 4 





£69211 0 9 
7 


Half of Joint-Line receipts 3,576 





Total Revenue... . £72,787 .7 10 
Showing an increase over the corresponding period of last 
year, 
lu the passenger receipts, of 
Goods, minerals, Xe. 


Alj4l 16 4 
16557 3 W 





‘Total increase in six months £17,999 0 32 

The report says :— 

“The revenue account has been charged with the whole in- 
terest on unproductive capital. An additional sum of £1,200 
has been set aside to meet unsettled claims for parochial asseas- 
ments; and the second instalment of £1,000 has been paid to- 
wards the cost of re-laying the line betweea Irvine and Kilwinning 
with heavier rails. The directors have also deemed it right, on 
this occasion, to take out of revenue the sam of £3,061 6s., for 
the parpose of adding to the Depreciation Fuad. 

“ After the foregoing deductions are made, there is a balance 
of £40,574 9s. 1ld. applicable to a dividead. Of this balance, 
the preferable stocks of the company will absorb) the following 
aimounts :— 

* Guaranteed Stock at 5 per cent, £5,906 & 
£25 Shares, I, Issue.—5 per cent on Calls 12,177 10 8 
425 Shares. IL. Issue.—-5 per cent. on Calls 7,694 6 3 
Preference £10 Shares—created 

for completing the Dumfries \ G percent. 7,239 11 
line being capital af present 
unproductive. 


@ 





431,017 13 7 


Leaving a balance of 9.556 16 4 





! £40,574 9 IL 
“This balance did not allow a dividend on the Consolidated 

Stock, and was carried to the credit of the current half-year.” 
Loudonderry and Enniskillen Railway.—Te halt-yearly meet- 

ing of this company was held in London on August 24. The 





mittee of Investigation was adopted in its entire furm, it was | 
also announced that proceedings had been taken for filing a bill , 


in Chancery to recoverthe differences due to the company ou Mr. | | 
Hadsou’s personai share transactions. That gentleman had made 
aa offer of compromise ; but it was ofa nature which the autho- 
rities of the company did not feel justified in accepting. ‘The 
meeting was adjourned till October 4. 

Leeds and Bradford Railway.—On August 23, the share- 
holders of this company held their half-yearly meeting in Leeds 
—Mr. John Waddingham in the chair. 

The expenditure to the 21st December, 1548, was 
£1,270,250 3s. 1d.; since, £106,562 8s. 5d.; total to the present | 
time, £1,376,512 lls. 6d. The receipts had been, prior to 
the 3lst December last, £1,275,331 8s. 1lld.; since received, | 
£126,346 17s. 8d., making the total £1,384,228 6s. 7d. The | 
statement of accounts, on the motion of the chairman, was ap- | 
proved and adopted. A resolution was moved, declaring a divi- , 
dend for the half-year ending June 30, 1849, of £2 10s. per £50 
share, less income tax. The resolution was unanimously | 
agreed to. 

Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Railway.—The half-yearly 
ineeting of this company was held at Glasgow on Angust 234, 
for the purpose of receiving the directors’ report, and to consider 
the propriety of reducing the number of directors from 15 to 10. | 
The report stated that the works were progressing satisfactorily. 
The accounts to the 31st of July show that £805,284 had been | 
received, of which £716,439 was expended in the construction 
of the line, £67,487 lent to the Ayr Company, and £21,555, in- 
vested in shares, leaving a debit of £9,488. ‘The report was 
adopted, and a resolution approving of the payment of dividend 
on iuterest was approved of. It was also agreed to reduce the 
wumber of directors to 10. 

Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway.—The half-yearly 


capital account showed the receipts to have been £186,695, and 
the expenditure, £185,738. The revenue aceount for the half. 
year stated that £4,553 had been received, and £2,436 expended, 
leaving iu hand £2,007. It was recommended that 5 per cent. 
per annum be paid on the half-shares, for the half-year ending 
Sist July. The report was agreed to. 

The foregoing abstract contains all the material and importaut 
railway business of the mouth. There have been several other 
meetings of railway companies, but they were of a routine cha 
racter, and presented no features of special interest except to 
those immediately concerned. The following is an enumeration of 
these, with their dates, and the places at which they were held :— 

Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Railway, held at Liver- 
pool on August 11; the Dutch Rhenish Railway, at Liverpool, 
ou the llth; the Oldham Alliance Railway, at Oldham, on the 
13th ; Cameron’s Colebrook Railway, at Loadon, on the Lith; the 
Whitehaven Junction Railway, at Whitehaven, on the 16th; the 
Vale of Neath Railway, at Bristol, on the 16th ; the Northampton 
and Banbury Railway, at London, on the 17th ; the Buckingham- 
shire Railway, at London, ou the 17th; the Taff Vale Railway, at 
Bristol, ou the 17th; the Swausea Valley Nailway, at Swansea, 
on the lSth; the Wharfdale Railway, at Leeds, on the 21st ; the 
Ambergate, Nottingham, aud Boston Railway, on the 22d; the 
Idyuvi Valley, at London, ou the 23d; the Clarence and 
llartiepool Railway, at Hartlepool, on the 23d; the Portbury 
Vier and Railway, at Bristol, oa the 23d; the Wear Valley, at 
Darlington, on the 24th; and the Middlesborough and NRedear 
Railway, at Darlington, on the 2th. 

A part of the Cork and Bandon, also the Manchester and 
Huddersfield, the Kelso and Berwick branch of the North British, 
and the North Keat, Railways have been opened since our last. 

The prices of railway shares have fluctuated little of late, 
Until the half-yearly meetings are over, and the dividends are 








meeting of this company was held at Glasgow on August 23d. 


declared, little will be done im the way of bargains, and: prices: 
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will not assume their natural level. They have varied so little| 


since our last, as to render the table of fluctuations, usually ap- 
pended, unnecessary the present month. By the end of next 
month the dividends will have ruled the rates for a time, when 
the changes that may be occasioned by the half-yearly meetings 
will become apparent. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, BANKS, &c. 


Ture have been several meetings of insurance companies since 
our last notice. In July, the Mu/ual Life Asenrance Company held 
its half-yearly meeting, in the London Tavern—Mr. W.C. Harnett 
in the chair. The business was for the re-election of four direct- 
ors, who go out by rotation; and for the election of one director 
in the place of Sir Charles Douglas, who had resigned; and also 
for the election of an anditor. Mr. Hardy, the actuary, read a 
statement of the receipts and disbursements te the 30th of June 
last. The receipts, it appeared, amounted to £24,177 8s. 2d., of 
which £) 464 5s, 2d. had been received as premiums upon eighty 
new assurances, and £12,603 14s. 10d. for premiums upon other 
assurances. On the other side the account was balanced, leaving 
22,853 6s. 3d. to the credit of the society, by the ordinary dis- 
barsements and other charges, among which were £6,550, the 


oO 


amount paid upon nine policies by death, £1,585 additions there- || 


to, and £535 for policies surrendered. In the report submitted, 
the directors said they were happy to have it in their power to 
report that the progress of the society during the past half-year 
has been satisfactory ; and they doubt not that, when it becomes 
generally known that all differences of opinion in the society 
have been settled, it will become still more apparent. The re- 
port was unanimously adopted. Four directors were then re- 
elected, viz: —Sir Andrew Green, Mr. Burchell, Mr. Godson, 
M.P., and Mr. Clayton; and Mr. Coles was elected to the va- 
cancy occasioned by the resiguation of Sir Charles Douglas, M.P.; 
and Mr. Hooper was elected one of the auditors. 

Legal and Commercial Insurance Company.—A meeting of the 
shareholders of this company was recently held, at which the 
following statement of its affairs was submitted :—Up to the 31st 
of December, 1848, and extending over a period of three years, 
the receipts (exclusive of subscribed capital, £15,817, and a loan 


of £4,000) were as follow :—Life premiums, £8,685 16s. 5d. ; || 
for purchase of annuities, £575 5s.; interest, £1,422 18s. 7d.; |) 
and guarantee fund, £385 15s. Sd.; making a total of £11,067 |) 


15s, Sd. 
outstanding on loans, £15,158 16s.) 
£3,273 3s. 3d.; management, £5,552 3s. 5d. ; 
interest paid and due, £270 13s.; due for salaries, &c., £380 Os. 1d.; 
annuities paid, £4] 5s.; making a total of £11,766 6s. 9d., 
and showing a sum of £698 11s ld. to the Joss of the society ; 
to this is to be added £122 17s., the difference between the loan 
aud capital advanced, and the investments and cash balance. 
Caledonian Insurance Company.—The ordinary annual meeting 
of the proprietors of this company was held in Edinburgh in the 
course of July—-Mr. John Morton in the chair, The manager 
having read a report on the state of the business during the past 
year, the chairman congratulated the meeting on the increase of 
the company’s business in both departments, notwithstanding the 
commercial convulsions which had so much depressed the trade 
of the country generally. He particularly noticed with satisfac- 
tion the increase in the life department, as an evidence of an 
esteem in which the proprietary companies, when carefully con- 
ducted, and under liberal management, were held; and, alluding to 
the septennial investigation, which takes place next year, ex- 
pressed his confident hope of « satisfactory result The report 
having been approved of, a dividend of ten per cent., free of 


For preliminary purposes, 


income-tax, from the profits of the fire department, was declared | | 


pyable on the first of August next. 

Alfred Life Assurance Associetion.—The annual mecting of 
this company was held in Londoa on August Ist—Sir D. Scott, 
Bart., inthe chair. From the report, it appears that the income 
of the association for the year is £22,923 4s. 2d., while the ex- 
penses remain nearly stationary, those immediately connected 
with the office being somewhat less than they were the previous 
year. The premiams on the policies effected since the last. re- 
port amount to £2,029 2s. 9d; the claims to £7,043 Ils. 10d., 


which sum includes £102 7s. 10d. by way of bonus to the sums | | 


assured. The claims are still extremely moderate; they result 
from the decease of seven of the lives assured, whereas, eleven or 


That the disbursements were (exclusive of advances | | 


a: 940.1) 
claims, £2,249; | | 
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year, which would have created claims to the amount of £13 

or £14,000, exclusive of the bonus additions. This very favourabj. 
feature in the company’s experience, which has been observable 
from its commencement, cannot fail to exercise a most 

effect as regards the result of the quinquennial valuations, 

as it does so materially to inerease the surplus to be divided oy 
those occasions. After payment of every charge, and makidg a 
reserve for every outstanding claim upon the association, the 
directors have been enabled to carry the sum of £6,582 2s. to the 
credit of the assurance fund, which now amounts to £68,40014s, aq 
| an accumulation, the directors have reason to believe, . 
‘dicative of considerable success, and of the exercise of great 
/economy throughout the course of the society’s operations. The 
'amount of premiums received on policies which have terminated 
| during the year is £2,015 3s. 6d.; and, deducting this sum from 
'the amount paid on account of claims, it will be seen that no 
/more than £5,028 8s. 4d. has really been taken from the funds 
accumulated to meet the future liabilities of the company. 

The following is a statement of the liabilities and assets of the 
company up to the 30th of June in the present year :— 


Dr. 





a 


Value of sums assured £176,800 18 & 
|  Paid-up capital 16,500 0 0 
Assurance Fund 68,400 14 8 
Annuity Fand 29.178 17 3 
Building Fund ;, ‘ies 8,220 0 0 
Stretton Friendly Society ... 1,142 15 4 
Interest due to proprietors 43015 0 
Assurance claims... oe 4,473 18 lh 








| £298,452 15 0 
| Cr. 
| Value of premiums £188,146 10 12 
Government securities 32,885 16 4 
| Mortgages 29.323 0 10 
| Revisions ss 11,487 12 8 
| House in Lothbury 13,400 0 0 
| Railway Debentures 10,768 14 0 
| Value of re-assurances 4,276 17 10 
_ Balance at bankers’ 6,656 8 9° 
| Premiums due 738 9 O 
Sundry accounts ... 769 6 8 
£298,452 15 0 


| The report was unanimously adopted. 
The Reliance Assurance Company.—The ordinary half-yeatly 
meeting of this company was held in London on the 31st ult.— 
Mr. T. H. Prinsep in the chair. The report stated that the 
, six months had passed without a single casualty, although, upon 
| the ordinary calenlation of risk, claims might have been antici- 
| pated in the half-year exceeding £1,200; a sum in excess of which, 
| however, still remains unappropriated out of the fund reserved 
| for adverse fluctuation of life, at the first division of profits. 
“The premium receipts for the period under review amount 
| to £5,985, of which the new business contributes £1,046 in respect 
| of sixty-three policies effected since the commencement of the 
‘year. Inthe same period nineteen proposals for sams amounting 
_in the aggregate to £16,400 have been declined, or not proceeded 
| with on the terms required by the society. 

“The general assurance fund of the Reliance stood, on the 
30th of June at £25,800, of which amount £16,000 is invested at 
five per cent., besides what the society holds in Consols, in its 
banking balances and usual office outlays. 

“ The expenses of the society for the present half-year amoun 
|| to £944... 
The report farther said :-— 

“Tn a young office, the ratio of charges is of necessity high 
but every extension of business improves the condition of the; 
| establishment in this respect ; and it cannot fail to be apparent 
to the conviction of members, that, in proportion as they contti- 
| bute to promote that extension, the profits in which ‘they pa 
| ticipate will be increased. 
| Whilst, however, pressing this important consideration ‘upon 
the notice of all parties interested in the welfare of the 80- 
ciety, it is a subject of no slight gratification to your directors to 
be enabled to show at so early a period of the society's establish- 
ment, and after the liberal bonus allocated at the first ‘division of 
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twelve deaths might reasonably have been expected during the 








profits, a balance of improved ‘premium receipts over expendi 
ture for the last half-year, amounting to £2,822.” LZ 
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cipal. Mameluke beys, Osman Bardissy, and Mohammed Elfoy, de- 
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The average age of parties assured with this society is now 
forty. years. upon whole-life policies, and forty-five years upon 
oolicies. for limited periods. Under the supposition that all the 
assured were to take vut new policies from the first of July, the 
difference of premiums from increased age, according to the office 
tables, would be considerably Jess than the amount of interests 
now yielded by the invested funds of the society. This test af- 
fyrds clear evidence of a prosperous condition. 

The report was unanimously adoptel by the meeting. 
Calholee, Law, and General Life Assurance Company.—On 
July 26th, the annual meeting of this company was held in 





Londun—Bishop Morris in the chair. The report submitted 
was very favourable. Nota policy had elapsed during the vear, | | 
aod there had been no falling-off iu assurers, ‘Che directors 
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OBITUARY NOTIC 
MEHEMET ALI. 
At Alexandria, on the 2d August, his Highness Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt, in the 80th vear of his age. On the day follow- 
ing that of his death, his body was taken to Cairo, where, on 
the 4th, it was interred in the new alabaster mosque built by 
himself. The concourse of people at his faneral was immense, 
and the ceremony was attended by all the European Consuls, as 
well as by many of the European residents. This extraordinary 
man was born in the town of Cavalla, in Roumelia, the ancient 
Macedonia. He used to boast that his birth took place in 1769, 
the same year that the Emperor Napoleon, and the Duke of 
Wellington, -first saw the light. He commenced life in the 
humble capacity of a tobacconist in his native town; and he 
raised himself entirely by his own talents and energy to the sta- 
tion which he eventually occupied, of chief ruler of Egypt. 
Having volunteered into the army, he soon obtained high favour 
with the Governor of Cavalla, by his efficient assistance in quel- 
ling a rebellion, and dispersing a band of pirates. On the death 
of his commanding officer, he was appointed to succeed him, and 
married his widow. 

In 1799 he was appointed by the Governor of Cavalla second 
in command of the contingent of 300 men, furnished by that 
town to the Turkish army, ordered by the Sultan against the 
French, to expel these foreign invaders from Egypt. Shortly 
after landing at Aboukir, the son of the Governor, who was at 
the head of the Cavalla force, returned to Roumelia, and left 
Mehemet Ali in command. In all the engagements with the 
Freuch, the future ruler of Egypt distinguished himself by his 
conduct aud valour. 

After the evacuation of Egypt by the French, in 1801, Mo- 
haumed Khosrew was appointed by the Sultan, Viceroy of Egypt. 
At that time the Mamelukes were actively engaged in endeavouring 
to recover their asceudancy, which had been overthrown by the 
Freach. Vrevious to the French invasion—indeed, from the 
middle of the last century—the number and wealth of the Mame- 
lukes gave them such a superiority over the Turks in Egypt, that 
the Turkish Pasha, appointed by the Sultan, was obliged to con- 
form entirely to their wishes. The Mamelukes, who were found 
in all parts of Egypt, were estimated at 12,000 men. ‘They re- 
cruited their numbers chiefly by slaves brought to Cairo from 
the regions lying between the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea. 
These slaves were compelled to become Mohamedans, and were 
all trained as soldiers. After a time they obtained a share in 
the Government, and some of them even became beys of pro- 
Vinces; for none but Mamelukes were capable of holding this 
office, They formed a fine body of cavalry, and, under their beys, 
especially Murad Bey, they attacked, with the greatest fury, the 
French when they landed in Egypt under Bonaparte. Their 
mode of fighting was peculiar, and against Turkish troops was 
frequently successful ; but with the French they had a different 
foe to contend with. Unable to withstand the European artil- 
lery, they were forced to yield, when maay of them joined the 
Ereuch army. 

After the expulsion of the French from Egypt, the two prin- 


feated the Turkish army in a pitched battle. In this affair, 








Mehemet Ali, who, with his troop of Albanjans, was under the 
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had recently extended the business to the continent, aud. had 
made arrangements for assuring diseased lives. 
Railway Passeagers’ Assurance Society.—The new system of 


life assurance, in the event of railway accident, 1s now ia opera-. 


tion on the London and North-Western, and Lancashire ‘aad 
Yorkshire, Lancaster and Carlisle, the Caledonian, North British, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, Chester and Holyhead, Eastern Counties, 
Cockermouth aod Workington, and the Stockton and ILarticpoo! 
Railways. The assurance tickets for the single joarneyare obtamed 
at the same time that the passenger pays his fare. The first-class, 
paying 3d., insures £1,000; the second-class, paying 2d., £500; 
and the third-class passenger, paying ld., £200. ‘These constitute 
all the material information which is available at the time we 
write, 
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orders of Khoorshid Pasha, for some reason or other, took no 
active part. For this, the Turkish General, irritated at his de- 
feat, complained to Khosrew, the then Viceroy of Egypt. The 
latter summoned Mehemet Ali to his preseace ; bat he refused to 
attend, and took advantage of an insurrection, which opportunely 
oceurred among the Albanian troops, to join the Mamelukes, 
under Osman Bariissy. In 1803, he attacked Khosrew at Da- 
mietta, and carried him prisoner to Cairo. The Sultan then sent 
Ali Gezairli Pasha to Egypt, as successor to Khosrew Pasha ; 
but soon after his arrival he was pat to death by the Mamelukes. 

In 1804, the Mameluke army, under Osman Bardissy, became 
clamorous for its arrears of pay, and an insurrection ensued, 
which was clandestinely fostered by Mehemet Ali, who had gained 
a strong ascendancy over the minds of the troops, and was play- 
ing that deep and politie part which ultimately raised him to 
the Pashalic of Egypt. The Bey’s house was attacked by the 
infuriated soldiers, and he himself forced to escape from Cairo. 
But not thinking his time yet come, Mehemet Ali sent Khosrew 
Pasha, his prisoner, te Constantinople, where he subsequently 
was several times Prime Minister of the Sublime Porte, and ap- 
pointed Khoorshid Pasha, then Governor of Alexandria, Vieeroy 
of Egypt. On his deposition, after a new insurrection, caused 
by the non-payment of the arrears, the inhabitants of Cairo ad- 
dressed themselves to Mehemet Ali, now all-powerful with the 
soldiery, and made him their Viceroy. Mehemet Ali secured 
his position by satisfying the demands of the army, which he was 
enabled to do by levying contributions on the inhabitants of 
Cairo, who cheerfully paid them, to avoid farther disturbances. 

He was installed in the Pashalie of Egypt, then called the 
Pashalic of Cairo, in 1806, on condition that he should send to 
the Sultan 4,000 purses, equal to ahout £24,000 sterling. His 
Pashalic extended only to Middle Egypt and the Delta; Upper 
Egypt being divided into several districts, administered by the 
Mameluke Beys; and Alexandria, with a part of the Western 
Province, being governed by a Pasha independent of the Pusha 
ef Cairo. A few months after his installation, the Sultan con- 
sented to give him also the Pushalic of Alexandria, as a reward 
for the services he had rendered the Ottoman Empire in 1807, 
on the occasion of the evacuation of Lower Egypt, and the city 
of Alexandria, its capital, by the English. 

One of the most memorable events of his early rale in Exypt 
was the destruction of his old allies, the Mamelukes, which 
took place on the Ist of March, 1811. On that day, these for- 
midable chiefs were invited in a body to the citadel at Cairo, to 
attend at the investiture of the Viceroy’s son, Tousson, as chief 
of an expedition which had been ordered by the Porte against 
the Wahabees. When the ceremony was over, the Mamelukes 
mounted their horses; but on reaching the citadel gates they 
found them closed, and a sudden discharge of musketry from 
soldiers placed on the walls completely anuthilated them. Tn 
the provinces, a great many of their number were pat to 
at the same time. It has been computed that 470, with 
chief, Ibrahim Bey, perished in the citadel ; and in the eity, 
throughout the country, no less than 1,200 were killed. 
power of the Mamelukes, a brave and restless body, who 
kept Egypt in a state of anarchy and warfare ever since tlie 
1382, was thus finally and effectually put at end to, °~- " ~ 
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Soon after this massacre, the Wahabees formed a junction with 
the relics of the Mamelukes who had fled to Upper Egypt. Me- 
hemet Ali now prosecuted, with indefatigable energy, his prepara- 
tions for the destruction of the Wahabees. This fanatical sect 
of Mohammedans had conquered the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina, aod even Jidda, marking their path by bloodshed and 


pillage. They plundered the caravans of pilgrims guing to the | 


holy sepulchre, and got possession of the Mahuine!, the splendid 
box in which the Sultan sends every year the presents destined 
for the tomb of Mahomet. Mehemet 


creased the Jand-tax, and the duties of customs on the internal trade. 


In the Autumn of 1811, he sent his army into Arabia against | 
His troops conquered Yambo and Nahala; and, | 
as the fruits of three victories, he sent three sacks of Wahahees’ | 


the Wahabees. 


‘ . : , | 
ears to Constantinople. The Wahabee war lasted six years. 
The holy cities, Mecca and Medina were soon recovered ; and | 


the solemn delivery of the kevs of the regained cities of the faith | | 


was celebrated with great rejoicings at Constantinople. ‘This | 
formidable sect was, as yet, however, far from being suppressed. | 
Mehemet Ali, therefore, renewed his preparations ; but he lost a) 
fortified place called Kumsidal, containing great stores of arms 
and ammunition, which the Wahabees took by surprise. Re- 
solved to put down, at any hazard, these ferocious and daring 
enemies, Mehemet Ali, in 1813, himself went for a time to the 
Hedjaz, to give new vigour to the measures adopted for their 
entire overthrow. After the death of their sovereign, Selhud IL., | 
in 1814, when quarrels and divisions arose among them, on the 
subject of the suecession, they sustained several defeats. In the 
beginning of 1515, a decisive victory was obtained by Mehemet Ali, 
at Bassila, not far from the City of Tarabe. Ibrahim, the son of 
the Pasha, finally succeeded, in 1818, in inflicting a total defeat 
on the Wahabees. ‘The final overthrow and dispersion of this | 
rebellious sect are detailed in the obituary memoirof Ibrahim Pasha, | 
inserted in the last February number of Tai/; these events hay- | 
ing been principally effected by his severity. | 

Convinced of the great advantages of discipline and military tac- | 
tics, in the art of war, Mehemet Ali, in 1815, resolved upon having | 
his army properly drilled. His troops, however, would not sub- | 
mit to such an innovation on their old customs, and threatened 
an insurrection. Seeing their spirit, he judiciously ordered the 
most mutinous of his troops on an expedition into Nubia, ander 
his third son, Ismael V’asha, to extend his authority there. 

Ismael, in 1520, penetrated from Syene to Dongola, on the 
left bank of the Nile, defeated the residue of the Mamelukes, and 
reduced Dongola to a province of Egypt. He also conquered 
the provinces of Berber, Shendy, Seunaar, and Cordofan. 

In the meautime, anxious to promote the trade and industry | 
of Egypt, Mehemet Ali completed the new canal of Alexandria, 
called by him, in honour of the Sultan, Mahmudie Canal. This 
vast undertaking was commenced on the Sth of January 151), | 
under the superintendence of six Furopean engineers, with about 
100,000 labourers ; and their number, though more than 7,000 
men died of contagious diseases, was gradually increased to 
290,000, each of whom received about tenpence a-day. The canal 
was completed on the 13th of September. It extends from below 
Saone, on the Nile, to Pompey’s Pillar, and is 47 miles long, 90 
feet wide, and 15 feet deep. Within a short time, he established | 
a line of telegraphs, a printing-press at Boulac, near Cairo, a_ 
military school, and « higher institution for education, principally | 
to form dragowans, or interpreters, and other public officials. | 
The teachers consisted of Fieuch and Ltalian officers. | 

Having raised a new army, he had them drilled by Italians or | 
Frenchmen, who were well acquainted with the European sys- | 
tem. le then offered the Sultan to assist in quelling the in- | 
surrection in Greece ; and on the 16th of July, 1524, the Egyptian 
fleet, consisting of 163 vessels, with 15,000 men on board, under 
the command of Ibrahim Pasha, sailed for the Morea. For 
three years Ibraham kept the country in subjection, but was ob- 
liged to retire from it after the battle of Navarino, on the 20th 
of October, 1527. ‘Two years before, when the Morea was con- 
quered by his troops, Mehemet Ali caused all the Christian popu- 
lation to be transplanted to the countries on the Nile, He took 
all Franks under his immediate protection, and permitted no 
abuse of the Greeks, In 1826, he sent several young Egyptians 


to France, to receive a Eurupean education. {n 1830 the Sultan 
conferred on Mehemet Ali the administration of the Island of 
Candia. 











Ali soon made himself | 
master of Upper Egypt; and having obtained from the Sultan | 
the government of that part of the country, he considerably in- 
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The events of the war in Syria have been related in the we. 
moir of Ibrahim Pasha, in last February number, already 
to. That war rose out of a demand which Mehemet Ai made 
to Abdallah Pasha, then Governor of Acre, for the restitution of 
6000 Egyptians, who had emigrated into Syria. This being yp. 
fused, on the 24 Noy., 1531, he sent into Syria a powerful! army 
under Ibrahim Pasha, who, in a few months, reduced the whole 
country to submission. A Turkish army was sent againg 
Ibrahim, who defeated them on several oceasions; and on the 
l4th of May, 1833, Syria was ceded by the Sultan to Mehemet 
Ali, in conjunction with the Pashalie of Egypt. 

In 1839, the Sultan made another attempt to recover Syria, but 
his troops, under Hafiz Pasha, having been defeated at Nizib, on 
the 24th of June of that year, the European powers interfered. 
The Syrian war was not put an end to until the Egyptian army 
was totally defeated at Beyront, in October, 1840, and the bom. 
bardment and taking of Acre, in which Admiral Sir Charles Na. 
pier distinguished himself, and the blockading of Alexandria by a 
British squadron. It was during the period that the British 
were attacking his troops in Syria, and blockading Alexandria, 
that Mehemet Ali behaved himself so magnanimously towards 
England by allowing the India mails to proceed as usual through 
Egypt unmolested. 

Mehemet Ali at length consented to give up Syria, on the 
hereditary Pashalic of Egypt in his own family being acceded to 
him. The following are the conditions of the firman sent from 
Constantinople by the Sultan, dated February, 1813, and accepted, 
with some modifications, by Mehemet Ali, on the 10th of June, 
1841, by which the hereditary Pashalic of Egypt was granted to 
the latter :— 

1. The succession to the government of Egypt, within its 
ancient boundaries, to descend in a direct line in Mehemet Ali’s 
male posterity, from the elder to the elder, among the sons 
and grandsons—the nomination to be made by the Sublime 
Porte. 

2. The Pasha of Egypt to rank as a Vizier of the Ottoman 
Empire, without having, in this character—with the exception 
of hereditary right—any other prerogative than those enjoyed 
by other Viziers. 

3. All treaties entered into between the Sublime Porte and 
the European Powers are to apply to Egypt as well as to any 
other part of the Ottoman Empire. 

4. The Pasha has authority to coin his own money in Egypt; 
but the coins are to bear the name of the Sultan. 

5. The standing army of Egypt is to be composed of 18,000 
men; and 400 men are to be sent yearly to Constantinople. 

6. Tne Viceroy of Egypt has the right to appoint officers of 
the land and sea forces up to the rank of colonel, and below that 
of general of brigade; but a general of brigade being a Pasha, 
the Porte alone can name Pashas. 

7. The Viceroy of Egypt cannot build vessels of war without 
authority from the Sublime Porte. 

%. The yearly tribute payable by the Pasha of Egypt to the 
Sublime Porte, fixed at 2,000,000 dollars, has since been reduced 
to a million and a third of Spanish pillared dollars—about 
£270,000 sterling. 

9. The hereditary title is liable to revocation, should any 
of Mehemet Ali’s successors infringe any of the aforesaid con- 
ditions. 

The Sublime Porte also granted to Mehemet Ali, without the 
hereditary succession, the government of the provinces of Nubia, 
Darfour, Sennaar, and Cordofan, and all the territories annexed 
thereto, situate out of Egypt. 

Although Mehemet Ali had thus secured himself in the rule 
of such a country as Egypt, he never forgot the spirit of com- 
merece with which he started on his early career. He was the 
greatest merchant of his country, and none other could deal with 
foreign nations without his permission. His income, estimated 
at between six and seven million pounds, arose from poll and 
land taxes ; customs of the ports of Cairo, Suez, Damietta, Ales- 
andria, &c.; branches of revenue farmed out, including various 
fisheries; from the mint; from the sale of the cotton, indigo, 
silk, sugar, rice, saffron, wool, ivory, frankincense, &c., which he 
monopolised, purchasing them at a very low rate from his salé 
jects, and selling them again at a high price. He was ‘very 
partial to Europeans; and under his government, all the’ : 
pean travellers to those sepulchres and monuments of 
civilization with which Egypt abounds, found protection sat 








support, - 














From a comprehensive biographical sketch of Mehemet Ali, 
which appeared in the Times, and to which we have been in- 
debted for some of these details, we extract the following con- 
duding paragraphs :— 

“Until last year, Mehemet Ali enjoyed a very strong consti- 
tution ; his stature was short, and his features formed an 

ble and animated physiognomy, with a searching lovk, 
expressive of cunning, nobleness, aud amiability. We always 
stood very upright; and it was remarkable, from its being un- 
usual among Turks, that he was in the habit of walking up and 
down in his apartments. He was most simple in his dress, and 
cleanly in his person. He received strong impressions easily, 
was very frank and open, and could not easily conceal his mind. 
He loved his children with great tenderness, and lived in the 
interior of his family with great simplicity and freedom froin 
restraint. Ile was very fond of playing at billiards, chess, 
draughts, and cards. In his latter years lie became very merciful 
and humane, and generally forgave the greatest faults. Melemet 
Ali cherished fume, and thonglit a great deal not only of the 
opinions entertained of ‘him during his lifetime, but also of the 
reputation he would leave at his death. The European papers 
were regularly translated to lim, and he was affected by any 
attacks directed against him. His activity was very great. He 
slept little in the night, and invariably rose before sunrise. He 
received daily the reports of his ministers, dictated answers, and 
frequently visited any improvements or changes going on in the 
pablie works. He learned to read only at the age of 45. He 
principally studied history, and was particularly interested with 
the lives of Napoleon and Alexander the Great. 

“The only language he spoke was Turkish: he understood 
Arabic, but did not like to speak it. The late Viceroy did not 
observe the tenets of the Mahomedan religion with any rigour, 
and never cared about fasting in the month of Ramazan. Ie 
showed the greatest toleration for all religions; and for this, 
considering the strong innate bigotry which prevails amoag 
Turks, he deserves the greatest praise. Ile was the first Ma- 
homedan ruler who granted real protection to Cliristians, raised 
them to the highest ranks, and made some of them his most 
intimate friends. His freedom from superstition was as remark- 
able as his toleration in religion, and in many instances he shook 
off the yoke of those absurd prejudices to which all those of his 
faith humbly bow their heads. 

“His harem conisted of four wives, and about sixty of the most 
heautiful Georgian and Circassian slaves. ILis favourite wife— 
the mother of Ibrahim Pasha—died last year; the remaining 
three survive. 

“ Mehemet Ali had by his wives and concubines sixteen children. 
Of these, only five, three sons and two daughters, are now living, 
viz.:—Said Pasha, Admiral of the Egyptian fleet, born in 1515; 
Halem Bey, born in 1826; Mehemet Ali Bey, born in 1835; 
Nagleh Hanum, born in 1797, widow of the Defterdar Moham- 
med Bey; Zeinab Hanum, born in 1824, and married in 1345 to 
Kamil Pasha. Halem Bey was four years in Paris, where he 
received a liberal education. 

“ Mehemet Ali’s second son, after the late Ibrahim Pasha, was 
Tousson Pasha, born at Cavalla, who left an only son, Abbas 
Pasha, boru in 1813, at present Viceroy of Egypt. Tousson 
Pasha died of the plague at the camp of Damanhour, in 1816. 

“Mehemet Ali had also at Cavalla, by the same wife, a third 
son, Ismael Pasha, who died in the war in Sennaar. Another 
sonof Mehemet Ali, Houssein Bey, born in 1825, died in 1847 
at Paris, where he had been sent for his edacation. Mehemet 
Ali had twelve brothers and two sisters, all of whom are dead. 





SIR THOMAS READE. 

Lately, at Tunis, Sir Tuomas Reape, C.B., British Consul- 
General there. He was originally in the army, and, in 1810, 
was Assistant-Quarter-Master-General to the forces in Sicily. 
In 1813, he received the third class of the Order of St. Ferdinand 
and Merit, for his services near Messina in the former year. In 
1815, he was knighted and made a Military Companion of the 
Bath. In 1824, he was placed on half-pay as Captain in the 24th 
Foot. Ile was at one period Deputy-Adjutant-General at St, 
Helena; and, in 1837, he obtained the rank of Colonel in the 
army. Soon after his going to Tunis to reside, as Consul-General 
for Great Britain, a difference with Sardinia led to hostilities be- 
twixt that state aud Tunis. As the Sardinians could obtaia no 
satisfaction, they sent a fleet of fifteen vessels to demand it by 
force The Bashaw made preparations to oppose them; but, om 
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the timely interference of Sir Thomas Reade, whose influence 
was always very great, peace was established between the two 
nations. Through the exertions of Sir Thomas, several grand 
ruins have been discovered ou the site of the ancient Carthage 
He obtained permission from his Highness, the of Turis, 
to exeavate on the ruins of Carthage; and Mr. Honnegger, 
a clever German architect, undertook the superintendence of 
the excavations. All the expenses were defrayed by Sir 
Thomas. The ruins of an extensive building, about which 
there are many conjectures, have been laid bare, No- 
thing, it -3s said, can exceed the solidity with which it was 
built. When in England, some years ago, Sir Thomas en- 
deavoured, we believe, to establish a society for carrying 
out these excavations; but without success. It was mainly 
to the influence possessed by Sir Thomas Reade, and to his 
readivess at all times to promote the cause of humanity, 
which formed such a marked feature in his character, that the 
odious and oppressive system of slavery was partially abolished 
in Tunis. The circumstances under which this desirable event 
was brought about are fully detailed in a statement inserted in 
“ Davis's Voice from North Africa,” but originally published in 
1841. According to this statement, a poor slave came to Sir 
Thomas Reade, begging to be protected from the cruelties of his 
master; which Sir Thomas most promptly afforded, and at the 
same time thought this to be the very moment when something 
might be done for the poor slave-race in the regency of Tunis. 
Accordingly, the following moraing he went to Bardo, the Bey’s 
residence, where a long parley took place between him and his 
liighness the Bey; in which Sir Thomas so successfully advo- 
cated the abolition of slavery that the Bey at once consented to 
give liberty to all his own slaves, to put a stop to the importa- 
tion and exportation of them, and to get all his subjects in his 
regeacy to follow his example. It took three years, however, 
befure anything was done in the way of abolishing the system of 
slavery in Tunis; but to Sir Thomas Reade belongs the honour 
of having propounded to the Bey the measures subsequently 
adopted for its abolition. Sir Thomas had the best collection 
of Arabic manuscripts that ever a Christian formed at Tunis, 
since that country came under Mohammedan government. A 
catalogue of this collection has been published, 





DR. JOHN REID. 


At St. Andrew’s, on the 30th of July, Dr. John Reid, M.D., 
Professor of Deseriptive Anatomy and Medicine in the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, He was favourably 
known to the Medical Profession by the publication of his 
“ Physiological, Anatomical, and Pathological Researehes.” He 
obtained his degree of M.D. at the University of Edinburgh; 
and soon after, he was appointed Practical Pathologist to the 
Royal Infirmary of that city. Whilst ably discharging the 
laborious daties of that important office, he was also engaged 
in some of those interesting physiological researches which 
so greatly contributed to his reputation. It was then that 
he made his great “ Experimental Lavestigations into the Fane- 
tions of the Eight Pair of Nerves, or the Glossopharyngeal, 
Pneumogastric, and Spinal Accessory ;” the results of which 
were intimated to the British Scientific Association at the meet- 
ings of 1547 and 1548, and published in detail in the “ Edin. 
burgh Medical and Surgieal Journal,” for January, 1848, and 
April, 1849. In 1841 he received the appointment of Chandos 


Andrew’s, by his discharge of the duties of which he contributed 
inuch to raise the character of the medical degree in that ancienteity 
of learning. He had been long afflicted with cancer in the tongue, 
In 1848 an operation was performed, which enabled his health to 
rally so greatly that hopes were entertained of his ultimate re- 
covery. But the insidious disease had made progress in his neck 
and throat, which caused his death at the early age of 41. 





SIR NICHOLAS FITZSIMON, 


At his seat, Brough-hall Castle, King’s County, Ireland, on 
the 3lst of July, Sir Nicholas Fitzsimon, Inspector-General of 
Prisons, and formerly member for King’s County. He was the 
eldest son of the late John Fitzsimon, Esq., of Brough-hall 
Castle, by the eldest daughter of Count Awly Magawly, of Frank- 
ford, King’s County, and was born in 1807. He was a Captain 
in the Monaghan Regiment of Militia, and Member of Parlia. 
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He was a magistrate of the head police-office in Dublin from | 


1841 to 1548, when he was appointed Inspector-General of 


Prisons, the salary of which office is £1,200 per annum. He | 
was knighted by Earl Fortescne, in 1841, when that nobleman | 


was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Sir Nicholas married, in 1829, 


the second daughter of Sir Jolin Power, Baronet. He received | 


university honours, and was the author of some pamphiets on 
|| medical profession at Edinburgh, and at Glasgow, where he gradu. 


_|ated. He married, in 1812, the second daughter of the late Robert 
| Johnson, Esq., and received the honour of knighthood while jy 


the ballot. 





MR. GODSON, M.P. 


At his seat, Springfield Hall, near Lancaster, of disease of the 
heart, on the Sth August, Richard Godson, Esq., Queen's Coun- | 
sel, and M.P. for Kidderminster. He was a member of Lincoln’s | 


Inn, and one of the leading members of the Oxford Circuit, and | | 


known to an extensive circle as a warm-hearted and faithful 
friend. He was born in 1797, and educated at Cambridge. In 
1818 he was a wrangler, and took the degree of M.A. In 1821 


he was called to the bar, and shortly afterwards assumed a dis- , | 


tinguished position at the Worcester and Stafford sessions. In 
1831 he was eleeted Member for St. Alban’s; and in 1832 was 
chosen for Kidderminster, which borough he represented at the 
time of his death, having stood five contested elections. In L41 
he was appointed Queen’s Counsel, by Lord Cottenham ; and in 
1844 he received the appointment of Counsel to the Admiralty and 
Navy. In polities he was conservative. In 1839 he took an active 
part on the Jamaica Assembly question, and in 184], and 1SH, 


on the Sagar Duties debate. He was the author of a valuable. 
treatise on “ Patents and Copyriglits,” and in 1822 contributed | 


in a great degree to the establishment of the “Law Journal,” 
a publication in great request by the profession. He has left a 
widow and three sons. He was making great preparations to 
celebrate the coming of age of his eldest son, which takes place 
this mouth, when death arrested liis career. 





THE EARL OF ATRLIPF. 

At London, on the 20th August, the Light Honourable David 
Ogilvy, Earl of Airlie and Lintrathen, late Lord-Lieutenant of 
Forfarshire. His lordship was the sixth earl, and the twenty- 
seventh in descent from the first Thane of Angus. He was the 
son of Walter Ogilvy, Esq., by his second wife, the danghter of 
John Ogilvy, of Muckle, and was born in 1755. He was twice 
married, first,in 1512,to Clementina, only daughter of the lateGavin 
Drummond, Esq. She died in 1335; and in 1838 he married, 
secondly, Margaret, only child of the late William Bruce, Esq., 
of Cowden. This lady died in 1845. He had issue by both mar- 
riages. He succeeded his father in 1829. For their share in 
the rebellion of 1745, the ancestors of Lord Airlie forfeited their 
honours. His lord-hip’s father assumed the titles in 1819; and 
the earl, now deceased, got them confirmed, by Act of Parliament, 


in May, 1836. He was a representative peer of Scotland, and he | 


latelyresigned the Lord-Lieutenancy of Forfarshire on account of ill |} __ 
| West Surrey. He was born in 1770, and had sat for the county 


health, and was succeeded by the Right Honourable Fox Maule. || 


At a recent meeting of the lieutenancy of that county, a vote of 
thanks was passed to his lordship for the manner in which he 


had, for so many years, discharged the duty of Lord-Licutenant. | 


He was formerly a captain in the 42d Highlanders. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his son, Lord Ogilvy, now Earl 


of Airlie. 





JAMES KENNEY, THE DRAMATIST. 


At Brompton, suddenly, from disease of the heart, on the Ist | 


August, Mr. James Kenney, the veteran dramatist. His death 


occurred on the morning fixed for his benefit at Drury Lane | 


Theatre, which was crowded on the occasion, thus showing the 
high estimation in which he was held. He was the author of a 
number of light dramatic pieces, all of which were eminently 


successful. Among others are “ Love, Law, and Physic ;” | 
“ Raising the Wind ;” “ Matrimony ;’ “The World ;” “ Ella/ 


Rosenberg ;” “The Illustrious Stranger,” &c. His health had 


been for some time in an infirm and delicate state, and he died | 
at an advanced age. He is referred to, among other dramatists | 


of the day, in Byron’s “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
His lively farce of “ Raising the Wind,” with its inimitable 
character of Jeremy Diddler, was his first dramatic production, 
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SIR CHARLES SCUDAMORE. 


At London, Srmm Cuarres Scupamore, M.D. F.RS., in his 
70th year. He was the third son of William Scudamore, Esq., of 
Wye, in the county of Kent, and was born in 1779. His inother’s 
name was Rolfe. He was of the second branch of the Kentish 
family, lineally desceaded from the ancient house of Scudamore in 
Herefordshire. He was educated at Wye College, and studied the 


professional attendance on the Duke of Northumberlaud, «hey 
his Grace was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Sir Charles Senda. 
more was the author of “Treatises on Gout and on Rheuma. 
_tism,” “ An Essay on the Blood,” “Observations on the use of the 
Stethoscope,” “A Treatise on Mineral Waters,” ‘ Cases illustra. 
ting the use of Jodine in Phthisis,” and some other medica} 
| publications. 





MR. PIERCE EGAN. 
| At Pentonville, London, on the 3d August, Mr. Pierce Egan, 
}author of “ Life in London,” well known as a sporting Writer, 
'and the historian of the ring,aged 77. At one period Mr, Egan 
| enjoyed a high degree of popularity in the peculiar branch of 
literature which he selected, and was also celebrated, in his day, 
| for his geuial humour and ready wit. Ie is represented as 
having been a kind, warm-hearted man, and a delightful and en. 
tertaining companion. His “Life in London”—a volume of 
graphic sketches of metropolitan life thirty years ago, and there 
area good many changes since that time—attained to such extraor. 
dinary popularity, that it was speedily dramatised, and played at 
nearly all the theatres in the kingdom, under the well-known 
title of “ Tom and Jerry.” He was the author of several other 
minor works and sketches, on sporting and temporary subjects, 
and of a drama called “ Life in Dublin,” which was performed ix 
the Irish capital with great success. 

MARSHAL MOLITOR. 

At Paris, in the beginning of August, Marshal Molitor, one 
of Napoleon’s Generals. He was buried on the Sth, at the 
Ifotel des Invalides. His widow died during the funeral. Gene- 
ral Fabrier delivered a speech in the courtyard over the Marshal's 
coffin. The words which Madame Molitor pronounced some 
‘months before his death have becoine prophetic. ‘“ It is there,” 
|said the Marshal in conversation with his wife, “It is there,” 
‘pointing to heaven, “that I shall soon go to wait for you.” 
| Pressing his hand, she replied, sadly, “I hope you will not wait 
| for me long!” and her wish has been accomplished. 














W. J. DENISON, ESQ., M.P. 
At London, on 2d August, W. J. Denison, Esq., M.P. for 


of Surrey since 1815. He voted in favour of short parliaments, 
and of the repeal of the assessed taxes, and the substitution of a 
graduated property tax. Ile was of the firm of Denison & Co., 
bankers, Lombard Street. He has left a large fortune, the 
greater part of which goes to his relative the Marquis of Con- 
ingham, whose mother, the dowager marchioness, is the daughter 
of the late Joseph Denison, Esq. 





THE EX-KING OF SARDINIA. 

At Oporto, on the afternoon of the 28th of July, Charles 
Albert, late King of Sardinia. His body was embalmed, and 
transmitted to Genoa for burial. He was in the fifty-first year 
of his age. 


—— 


MADAME LEBRUN. 
At Paris, at the age of 106, leaving six children, of whom 
the eldest is 78, Madame Lebrun, the friend of Queen Marie 


Antoinette. 





SIGNOR DE BEGNIS. 
Recently, at New York, of cholera, Signor de Begnis, the 
celebrated vocalist. 
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